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PRE-HISTORIC OXFORD. 


In these days of historical rationalism 
we are apt to wander to that extreme 
where scepticism loses its philo- 
sophical meaning—a looking nar- 
vowly into and examining matiers— 
and acquires a meaning peculiarly 
theological, that of doubting every- 
thing not verified. The difference 
between the religiousand the historical 
sceptic is that the religious sceptic 
has no consciousness of the necessity 
of revelation-upon the inscrutable 
matter of religion, and the historical 
sceptic is inspired with a clear con- 
sciousness that history, more espe- 
cially that of remote ages, is charged 
with myth and legend. 

In the theologival use of the term 
its true meaning is perverted—the 
word sceptic can only meana surveyor 
that is a looker into things;* so that 
through the perverted meaning which 
this word has acquired theologically 
from custom, it would not be inapt to 
say that every inquirer into the Holy 
Scriptures is a sceptic, yet philoso- 
phically he isnot. Therefore the scep- 
ticism of investigation is laudable, for 
we are told by Peter that not only did 
the prophets inquire and search dili- 
gently into some things, but even the 
angels desire to look into them (1 Pet. 
i. 10 and 12). 

But our historical scepticism is apt 


to lead us to the extreme, especially 
as regards what may be called mythi- 
cal history. To overlook and cast 
aside the mythical history of a nation 
is to despise one great phase in the de- 
velopment of humanity as a society, 
the childhood of humanity, the age 
of primeeval simplicity; in fact, to over- 
look the very foundation of history 
and philosophy. It was a grand 
thought of Heyne, that “a mythis 
omnis priscorum hominum cum his- 
toria tum philosophia procedit.” 

We therefore propose, first of all, to 
investigate the mythical history of 
this great institution, which for three 
centuries stood in the van of religion 
and philosophy in England, and which 
has had a greater influence, and still 
exerts a greater influence upon the in- 
telleetual life of England than any 
other body or institution on her soil. 
And although we may not succeed in 
finding, amid the deluge of her mytho- 
logy, any rest for the sole of our foot, 
yet we hope to show that the realities 
of her history make up for all defects 
in her claims upon remote antiquity. 
An institution which has had the 
ete share in conducting the Eng- 

ish race through the period of its 
consolidation, through its transition 
out of the darkness of semi-barbarism 
into the glorious light of modern 


* From oxerroyat, to look around, to explore, to ponder, to weigh. 
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civilisation, may rest satisfied with 
past and present realities without 
sorrowing after hopeless myths. 

There is also the probability that 
myths may be founded upon some 
basis of truth; they may also grow 
out of exaggerated tradition, and such 
myths may arise at any period after 
the events which form their germ had 
taken place. In fact, in modern 
history it is difficult to get two nar- 
ratives by different hands alike. Nay, 
even in the simplest narration of the 
facts of an event, especially if it be 
extraordinary, how difficult it is to 
obtain a consecutive unexaggerated 
account, is the experience of every 
judge and magistrate. 

It was a custom amongst ancient 
historians to commence the history of 
their respective countries with the 
creation, obstinately determined to 
begin at the beginning. They also 
traced the genealogies of their earlier 
kinigs up to the gods, and when they 
became converted to Christianity, 
they managed to trace the same 
genealogies through those of the Bible 
up to the Creator. The Saxon his- 
torians, before conversion, led the 
genealogies of their kings up to the 
god Woden. “ Hengist and Horsa,” 
we are told, “ were the sons of Whit- 
gils. Whitgils was the son of Witta ; 
Witta of Wecta, and Wecta of 
Woden.” So Nennius, who was a 
British Christian, does the same for 
the ancient Britishstock. The Britons, 
he says, were named after Brutus, a 
descendant of Aineas, who was also 
descended from Japhet. The steps of 
that descent are gradually traced, and 
then the historian remarks that the 
first man of the race of Japhet who 
came to Europe was Alanus, who 
had three sons, Ysicion, Armenon, 
and Nego. One of the sons of Ysicion 
came to Britain; from the others 

came the Goths, the Vandals, the 
Lombards, and other races who over- 
ran Europe. Then, to complete the 
genealogy of the British, he returns 
to the point where Alanus came to 
Europe, and tells us Alanus was the 
son of Lethevir, son of Ogomnum, son 
Thois, son of Boib, son of Simeon, 
son of Mair, son of Ethac, son of 
Luothar, son of Ecthel, son of Oothz, 
son of Aborth, son of Ra, son of Ezra, 
son of Israu, son of Barth, son of 
Jonas, son of Jabath, son of Japhet, son 
of Noah,son of Lamech, sonof Methu- 
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saleh, son of Enoch, son of Jareth, son 
of Mahalaleel, son of Cainan, son of 
Enos, son of Seth, son of Adam, who 
was the son of the living God. 

It is from this ingenious genealogist, 
Nennius, we first hear of that old le- 
gend of a Greek settlement in Eng- 
land under Brutus, the descendant of 
/Eneas, Anchises, Tros, &c., and from 
him even down to the time of Milton, 
that Greek settlement has been the 
foundation-stone of British history. Is 
there any atom of truthinit ? We fear 
not ; theperiod goes back too far beyond 
the pale of profane history, though 
there is a confirmation of the extreme 
antiquity of the British Isles to be 
found in Greek and Latin writers of 
all periods. Before the time when 
Cesar wrote his Commentaries there is 
mention, more or less extensive, made 
in ten Greek authors, and as many 
Latin. 

In the Argonautics of Orpheus, the 
date of which cannot be ascertained, 
though it is probably one of the ear- 
liest pieces of the Greek anthology, 
Ireland is frequently mentioned. 

The other Greek writers are : Hero- 
dotus, 484 B.c., in lib. iii, 115, 116 ; 
Aristotle, 384 B.c., De Mundo, cap. 3 
and 12; Pytheas of Marseilles, 300 
B.C. ; Eratosthenesof Cyrene, 2758.c, ; 
Hipparchus of Nicsea, 150 B.c.; the 
fragments of these writers alluding 
to Britain are to be found in Strabo : 
Polybius, 206 B.c., in his History, lib. 
iii., c. 57, sec. 15 ; and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, 90 B.c., Biblioth. Hist. lib. i., c. 
4, lib. iii, c. 38, lib. v., 21, 22, 32, 38. 

The Latin writers are : Lucretius, 
97 B.c., De Rerum Natura, lib. vi.,1103 
v. ; Cicero, 106 to 43 B.c., in lib. ii., 
Epis. xv. ad Quintum Fratrem, Ep. 
xvi., ad eund., lib. iii., Ep. i. ad eund. 
lib. iv., Epis. xvii. ad Atticum, and in 
several other epistles ; Catullus, 88 
to 46 B.c., Carmen, xi., 1-16, Carm. 
xxix.,in Ceesarem Carmen, xxv. v. 32; 
Virgil, 70 to 19 B.c., Eclog. i., v. 65, 

Georg. lib. iii, 22; Horace, 65 B.c. 
to 8A.D., frequent mention in the Odes ; 
Epodon. od. vii., Carm. lib. i. ode 21, 
35, lib. iii. ode 5, lib. iv. ode 14. 

The first phase of the pre-historic 
history of Oxford, is the adoption 
of this myth of a Greek settlement, 
and therefore we read in her old his- 
torians that when Brutus landed there 

were in his army twelve learned 
Greeks, who, after the country had 
been subdued, settled upon a spot 
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which they considered convenient for 
study, which they called Greeklade, 
from the fact, as Leland says, that 
these men taught the Greek tongue. 
There was also another settlement at 
a little distance called Latinlade, and 
these two comprised the school—the 
mythical germ out of which was to 
come the reality of Oxford University. 
They then removed to a more con- 
venient spot called Bellesitum or 
Bellosite, which has been adopted as 
the site of the modern town. 

We need scarcely add that there is 
not the slightest real historical founda- 
tion for this myth, but it is a creation 
of a much later period, although both 
Leland and Wood have accepted it. 
It has been developed probably out 
of the fact that all through antiquity 
we have evidence of the existence of 
schools organized somewhat on the 
plan of the modern university, and 
the fact of Cesar having described 
the schools of the Druids. These two 
factors of the mythical history of Ox- 
ford we will briefly examine. 

Perhaps the first mention we have 
of a society of youths under sub- 
jection to a body of teachers, is that 
which occurs in the Bible of the 
schools of the prophets, where young 
men were instructed—a system which 
sprung up in the time of Samuel as 
an antidote to the neglect of education 
by the priests. Of such kind were 
those schools at Bethel, Gilgal, Najoth 
or Ramah, Jericho, and Jerusalem ; 
they were also subject to inspection, 
for we read that they were visited for 
that purpose by Samuel, Elijah, and 
Elisha. 

The most ancient Greek philosophers 
adopted this plan. The Pythagorean 
order of discipline was, perhaps, the 
most like that of a modern university. 

The youngest scholars (the novices) 
studied the elements of things, and 
when they were fitted were admitted 
to the schools in which they were to 
listen, but on no account to ask a 
question or to speak. For two years 
they remained under this discipline, 
and were called axovortcot “ hearers.” 
Then they were advanced a step, 
allowed to ask questions and to take 
notes from the lectures they heard ; 
these were called pa?nparu«o, being 
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engaged also on higher studies. After 
a certain period they were still further 
advanced to the study of the principles 
of nature, and were then called ¢vocKo:. 

Plato, Aristotle, and other philoso- 

hers had similar schools. Can it then 

e possible that in the remotest period 
of history such institutions existed in 
Britain? This brings us to the testi- 
mony of Cesar, which we will briefly 
recapitulate. He describes minutely 
the schools of the Druids in Gaul, but 
he adds emphatically that the system 
of education originated in Britain. 

In the whole of Gaul, he informs 
us there were but two races of any 
repute, and the mass of the people 
were in the position of slaves. One 
of these two races was the Druids, 
who were occupied principally with 
sacred matters, with public and pri- 
vate sacrifices. 

But gathered around these were 
numbers of youths for the purpose 
of education. For twenty years these 
youths were engaged in committing 
to memory a great number of verses. 
They thought it not legal to commit 
this learning to writing, but in other 
matters, when they had occasion to 
write, they used the Greek character. 
They also disputed concerning the 
stars and their motions, the magni- 
tude of the earth, upon nature, and 
the power of the immortal gods.* 

Out of these two facts—the faint 
probability of a communication of the 
aborigines of Britain with the Greeks, 
and this testimony of Cesar to the 
existence of Druidical schools—pro- 
bably arose the mythical Greek settle- 
ment at Oxford. 

We have-not yet come within the 
pale of reliable history, though we 
advance to the time of Alfred. 

Some years before the birth of 
Alfred we have clear evidence of the 
existence of a flourishing school at 


ork. 

After the death of Bede, Egbert 
was appointed to the bishopric of 
that city.t He was related to 
Ceolwulph, the king of Northumbria, 


who was well known to Bede. Inhis 
youth, according to the customs of 
the times, he was sent to Rome, and, 
during his episcopacy, he was dili- 
gent in the work of education, and 


* Cesar, De Bell, Gall., vi., c. 12. 
¢ Saxon Chron. Godwin de Presul. 
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revived the school at York.* Alcuin 
Was a native of this city, as we learn 
from one of his own letters—* Vos 
fragiles infantixe mez annos materno 
fovistis affectu.”t Egbert gave him 
the entire supervision of his school, 
and, in his last moments, bequeathed 
to him the care of his library. 

The fame of Alcuin spread abroad ; 
students flocked to him from all 
quarters, until an incident occurred 
which altered his career for the 
remainder of his life, and deprived 
England of her noblest son. 

He had been sent to Rome to seek 
the pall for Eanbald, the successor of 
Egbert, and, on passing through 
Parma, he met Charlemagne, who 
entertained him nobly, and perceiv- 
ing his valuable capabilities, tempted 
him to remain at his court. 

The brilliant prospect of an em- 
peror’s friendship was too much for 
Alcuin’s patriotism, and after obtain- 
ing the unwilling consent of his 
sovereign and Bishop Eanbald, he 
forsook his nativecountry and setiled 
with Charlemagne. 

He was, in the highest sense of the 
term, a schoolmaster—the prince of 
schoolmasters—and his first work in 
his new position was to direct the 
mind of Charlemagne towards the 
foundation of schools. 

Traces of the existence of a school 
attached to the palace are to be found 
through the history of the first race 
of kings,f so that the establishing by 
Charlemagne, through the agency of 
Alcuin, of the school at the palace, 
which was called the Ecole Palatine, 
was more a revival than an original 
foundation ; but it ultimately became 
the renowned University of Paris, 
and we may still boast that to a 
native of this island France owes her 
first education.§ 

From the letters of Alcuin we find 
a delineation of the course of study 
pursued in this school. The whole 
system had a religious tendency. 
They taught grammar, we are told, 
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for the purpose of the better under- 
standing the Scriptures ; music, that 
they might improve their chanting 
and rhetoric ; and dialectics in order 
that they might the better cuter into 
the spirit of the ancient fathers, and, 
like them, successfully combat heresy. 
“Thus,” says Alcuin, who takes roue 
of the credit to himself, “did Char- 
lemagne create a new Athens superior 
to the. ancient city, insomuch as the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ is superior to 
that of Plato.” 

Charlemagne rewarded his friend 
with several gifts of monastic founda- 
tions, and, as a yearning to visit his na- 
tive land came over Alcuin, hegrantcd 
him permission to go on a Visit. 
For three years he managed to delay 
his return to France, and his imperial 
master became so importunate that 
he was compelled to tear himself 
away from his beloved home, and 
return to what was nothing more 
than a splendid exile, for he could 
never after gain permission of the 
jealous emperor toleave France. He 
was ultimately made Abbot of St. 
Martin de Tours, to which he crept 
when the shadows of the last night 
were coming in upon him, where he 
once more established a school, and 
where, after completing the labour 
of his life by correcting and com- 
pletely copying an exemplar of the 
Old and New Testaments, he weut 
to his reward in the year 804, 

We cannot be too proud of this 
distinguished Englishman. During his 
life he was the light of the court of 
Charlemagne, consulted by the Em- 
peror, his family, and nobles, and lie 
was the prototype of the long race of 
English scheolmasters of Asser, of 
Ascham,and of Arnold. 

During the 15th century there 
lived at Guy’s Cliff, near Warwick, 
an old priest, John Rous; he was 
chantry-priest at a small chapel 
founded by Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
and from his retired habits this 
eccentric old man was called the 


* The school was founded by King Sigebert. 
+ Epis. ad Fratres Eborac., in Acta Sanct. Ord. Ben., iv., 163. 


t Hist. Liter. de la France, iii., 424. 


§ Crevier, in his “Histoire de Universifé de Paris,” generously acknowledges the debt— 
*“* Celui de tous les savans ¢trangers dont la gloire est venue a nous est le celebre 
Alcuin que Charlemagne comme nous I’avons observe prit lui-méme pour maitre et qu'l 


établit chef et moderateur de l’Ecole de ‘son Palais. 


C’est cette Ecole que nous devons 


considerer avec le plus d’attention puiaque c'est a elle que l'Université de Paris rapporte 


son origine.”—Lib. i., p. 26. 
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Hermit of Guy’s Cliff. He, how- 
ever, devoted his time to historical 
and genealogical literature, and pro- 
duced many decorated manuscripts, 
though Dugdale could only find of 
them a chronicle of the kings of 
England and a roll of the earls of 
Warwick. 

One of his productions which has 
come down to us is a most valuable 
specimen of medizeval art ; it is a life 
of Richard Beauchamp, fourteenth 
Earl of Warwick, who died in 1439. 
The life written by Rous was deco- 
rated with fifty-three large square 
drawings, drawn with the pen, ina 
style called tricking, or drawing in 
trick. This manuscript is preserved 
in the British Museum (Cotton MSS., 
Julius IV.), and is most valuable, not 
only as a specimen of art, but as a 
source of information as to custom 
and costume of the period. Strutt 
has reproduced the illustrations in his 
‘Manners and Customs” (vol. ii., 
plates vii. to lix.). These pictures 
illustrate the career of the Earl from 
his christening to his death-bed, in- 
cluding the principal incidents of his 
life, his marriage, his departure to 
the wars and on missions, and the 
ceremony of receiving the benedic- 
tion on such occasions, his return 
home, the scenes of his domestic life 
and public career, and lastly his 
death-bed, with the ceremony of 
extreme unction. From the first and 
last scenes we glean a confirmation 
of two facts, that children of that 
period were baptized by dipping the 
whole body into the font, and that it 
was the custom to lie in bed totally 
naked. In the baptism scene the 
bishop is in the act of dipping the 
child totally naked, and in the death- 
bed scene the Earlis quite naked 
in bed, it is also confirmed by the 
scene of his birth, where it may be 
easily perceived that the mother is 
naked. , 

3ut we must appeal to his other 
work, the history of the kings of 
England. In his records about Al- 
fred he gives a glowing account of 
his doings at Oxford, where he re- 
vived the schools and organized a 
university, with rules that we are 
quite sure were not in vogue there 
until centuries after Alfred’s death. 
Whence this old antiquary got his 
information we cannot tell, but he 
asserts that when the Pelagian heresy 
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broke out Pope Gregory sent an 
interdict, through which all the 
schools, especially those at Oxford, 
were broken up, and, according to 
Leland, who enlarges upon this mat- 
ter, were dispersed among the mon- 
asteries. This desertion of Oxford, 
Rous says, lasted until the time of 
Alfred, when certain learned men 
settled there again, and procured 
students to come to them, whom they 
taught according to the rules and dis- 
tinctions to which we have alluded. 

Unfortunately, we have no his- 
torical proof in any way that Alfred 
ever did anything in Oxford, and the 
evidence of a poor obscure recluse, 
writing 600 years after the event, 
must go for nothing, being unsup- 
ported by any ancient testimony. 

But the old historians Leland, 
Wood, Twyne, and Camden, have 
fought bravely for this Alfredian 
revival of Oxford, which, if it could 
only be established, would put the 
antiquity of the university on an 
equality with that of Paris,.and some 
to this end have resorted to very 

uestionable practices, out of love to 

Ima Mater. 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth the 
great controversy broke out afresh 
between the two universities, Oxford 
and Cambridge, as to the question of 
antiquity. It arose from the follow- 
ing circumstance :— 

Her Majesty had visited Cambridge, 
and during one of the feasts an orator 
in a Latin speech declared that their 
foundation was of far greater anti- 
J than that of the sister university. 

his aroused the Oxford men, and 


the controversy raged for many years 


with unabated zeal. Both struggled 
for superiority of age, and even ven- 
tured to go so far back as the Deluge. 

Twyne, the author of the antiqui- 
ties of Oxford, suddenly brought out 
an edition of the life of St. Germain, 
said to be written by Constantius of 
Lyons, in which a very impressive 
and triumphant passage occurred 
concerning the state of Oxford in the 
days of the orthodox saint—* Erat 
in illis Apostolorum instar autoritas 
per conscientiam doctrina per literas, 
virtutes ex meritis ; accedebat pra- 
terea tantis autoribus assertio veri- 
tatisitaque regionisillius Universitas 
in eorum sententiam prompta transi- 
erat.” 

Wood, who with all his faults and 
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blind adoration of antiquity is very 
fair and candid, saw through this 
spurious passage, and declared it to 
be false. He set to work and dis- 
covered an ancient MS. copy of the 
same life in the Bodleian Library, 
and found upon comparison that 
there was no trace of such a word as 
“<cllius” after “regionis,” but that 
the passage was merely “itaque 
regionis universitas in eorum,” &c.— 
that is, simply, “that the generality 
of the people of the country were 
ready to receive his doctrine” (not the 
university). 

We may perceive from this what 
zeal was manifested by the anti- 
quarians of the times when they 
could take such a mean advantage of 
words as to change the simple phrase 
“universitas regionis” into a vastly 
different thing, “ Illius regionis Uni- 
versitas.” 

Camden, then Clarenceux King at 
Arms, however, was not to be out- 
done by Twyne, and in the year 1603 
that well-known antiquary brought 
out an edition of a manuscript life 
of Alfred, by Asser, which he had 
discovered, transcribed, and caused 
to be printed at Frankfort. In this 
celebrated MS. there occurred a full 
account under the year 886 of the 
state of Oxford at that time, and this 
discovery was announced in the full 
assurance that it would utterly anni- 
hilate the heroes of Cambridge. It 
stated that at that time Grimbald 
had settled at Oxford by the invita- 
tion of Alfred, and had introduced 
new practices ; that he had quarrelled 
with the old masters who were resid- 
ing there, and who had objected to 
his reforms and changes. The con- 
troversy lasted three years, the mas- 
ters havingformally refused to submit 
themselves to Grimbald and his rules, 
but it dwindled from that time, and 
once more broke out with increased 
vigour, when, in reply to an intimation 
from Grimbald, Alfred himself visited 
Oxford. 

The opponents of Grimbald repre- 
sented to the king that they could 
prove from ancient records, that al- 
though the university had lost 
prestige through the disturbed state 
of the country in early times, yet it 
had existed for centuries, and been 
celebrated as a place of sound learn- 
ing; that such men as Gildas 
Nennius, Melkin Kentigern, and 
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others, were educated, and had been 
readers there, and then it states that 
Alfred, after patiently hearing both 
sides, endeavoured to persuade them 
to come to some agreement, and a 
sort of compromise was arranged, but 
as Grimbald was dissatisfied and dis- 
appointed, because Alfred did not de- 
cide in his favour, that great man 
retired in disgust to the monastery 
at Winchester, of which he was 
abbot, and bid farewell to the world. 

Such a clear assertion as this, made 
in the ninth century, of the great 
antiquity of Oxford even then, and 
in a manuscript purporting to be so 
ancient, was a crowning victory for 
the Oxford party in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

But Brian Twyne,a great Oxford anti- 
quarian, had a suspicion of this pass- 
age, and proposed an interview with 
Camden upon the subject. We shall 
give the substance of that interview, 
as it is recorded by Wood, who tran- 
scribed it from a paperin Twyne’s 
handwriting, being a verbal account 
of what had passed between him and 
Camden. Wood thought it of sufii- 
cient importance to get this copy 
attested before a public notary ; 
Camden was then Clarenceux King 
of Arms, and in the document Twyne 
states. that “upon the 18th February, 
1622, repairing to Mr. Clarenceux 
his lodgings at Dr. Heather’s house 
in Westminster, after some confer- 
ence with him of divers matters, at 
length I was bold to make mention 
of his edition of Asserius Meno- 
vensis, and of a certain passage in 
that history, pointing at the great 
antiquity of our university of Oxford, 
which because it is not found extant, 
now either. in any copy by itself, or 
in any manuscript or printed edition 
before, therefore I told him it grew to 
be reputed apepPeBreueroy and sus- 
pected, and that it was desired by 
many personages, that he would be 
pleased now in his lifetime, to yield 
to the world some better satisfaction 
therein ; to which he answered that 
peradventure he had done so already, 
and it might be he would do it more 
fully hereafter. “ For your part,” he 
said, “I do not take you to be one of 
those of whom you speak, having 
already approved that passage by your 
own pen, and upon whose judgment 
in this point I dare rely, as soon as 
upon theirs ; although touching the 
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place itself which is questioned, the 
matter is not great whether it be wn or 
out, for the case is clear enough for 
Oxford antiquity (as you well Tate) 
without that place.” 

This indistinct reply did not satisfy 
Twyne, who boldly asked him if he 
had inserted it himself, upon any au- 
thority or not, and he replied still 
evasively, “I caused the whole history 
of Asserius, to be transcribed out of a 
manuscript copy, which I had then 
in my hand, suaele that place was 
extant, but it seemed that the copy 
was not very ancient,” and when 
Twyne asked him how old he thought 
the manuscript, he replied that he 
“took it to be written in King Rich- 
ard the second his time” ! 

This explanation is anything but 
clear or satisfactory. The MS. was 
not produced; Camden does not 
positively deny that he interpolated 
the passage, but simply states that 
he found it there, and had it copied. 
The evidenceisagainsthim. Nothing 
of the kind can be found in any other 
manuscript of Asser’s work. In the 
edition published long before, by 
Archbishop Parker, (in 1574), the 
oldest extant, there is no trace of such 
a passage, so that we cannot help 
coming to the conclusion, that as the 
old monks used to add miracles to 
their biographies of the saints, “ad 
majorem fidei gloriam,” so this wor- 
thy antiquary and enthusiastic Ox- 
onian must have interpolated that 
splendid passage into the original 
MS. and thus found it there, from a 
similar motive ad majorem Oxonie 
gloriam. 

The other legend of the Alfredian 
myth, is the connexion of St. Neot with 
the University of Oxford. There are 
several manuscripts of the life of the 
saint in the Cottonian collection, and 
one in Saxon, but Dr. Pauli remarks 
that the earliest date which can be al- 
lowed to their handwriting, is the LOth 
century ; just the period when the 
legends about Alfred sprang up, and 
were bandied from lip to lip, amongst 
the people * 

As might be supposed, Rous is 
very circumstantial in his account of 
this matter. According to him, it 
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was St. Neot who instigated Alfred 
to restore Oxford, and the result of 
that influence was that the king 
erected three halls, one for grammar- 
ians, another for arts, and the third 
for theologians. He says the first 
was in the High street, towards the 
east gate of the city, in which were 
twenty-six grammarians, and it was 
called Parva Aula Universitatis, 
because it was for the inferiorsciences, 
and that in Rous’ time it bore the 
same name. The second was towards 
the north wall of the city, in the 
street called School-street. Init were 
twenty-six logicians or philosophers, 
and it was called Aula minor Uni- 
versitatis. 

The third was contiguous to the 
first on the west side, and was called 
Aula Magna Universitatis, where 
Alfred ordained that twenty-six theo- 
logians should apply themselves to 
the reading Holy Writ, and for whom 
he appointed a sufficient allowance. 
Several other halls were established 
by the inhabitants and people in the 
neighbourhood.t 

Even Woodt places no confidence 
in these statements of a man who 
writes in the fourteenth century so 
circumstantially of events of the 
ninth, without telling us what were 
his authorities. He declares that in 
all his researches he found nothing to 
corroborate a single item, and we are 
therefore driven to the only safe con- 
clusion that there is no sound histo- 
rical proof of there being anything 
like an organized university at Ox- 
ford in the time of Alfred. Schools 
of some sort there probably were, be- 
cause we find that in Doomsday Book 
there is an entry made concerning 
“hospices or halls at Oxford, 42 of 
which were given by the Conqueror 
to one Robert Doily.” “ Robertus 
Doili, lit. in Oxon, xlii. domos. hosp. 
tam infra murum quam extra et ex 
his reddunt gildam et galbam. Alia 
neutrum reddunt ; pro paupertate 
non possunt.” The ordinary houses 
were too poor; these hospices were 
in all probability endowed school- 
houses. Also the coming of Vacarius, 
the foreigner, in the year 1149, to estab- 
lish lectures in civil law, proves that 


* King Alfred und seine Stelle in der Geschichte Englands, p. 209. 
+ Rous de Regibus Angliw. Cotton MSS. Vesp. A xii. 
tT Wood, Hist. and Antiq., vol. i., p. 24, 
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there must at that time have been some 
more advanced form of education at 
Oxford ; that these schools must have 
developed themselves into something 
like a university, and become sufii- 
ciently well known to attract atten- 
tion, though we cannot trace the steps 
of the development. 

There is also a continual mention 
of Oxford throughout history, from 
the period of Alfred down to the time 
of the coming of Vacarius, which we 
shall herealter adopt as the starting- 
point of the real history of Oxford ; 
nor are legends wanting, built up in 
after ages from spurious documents 
and from fancied allusions. 

Perhaps the first of any conse- 
quence after the Alfredian revival 
was the impression which spread 
abroad that Ingulphus had been edu- 
cated there. The passage upon which 
it is built occurs in a chronicle which 
was probably concocted in the fif- 
>teenth century by the monks of Croy- 
land, to make the claims of their 
monastery good against the monks of 
Spalding. It is composed of frag- 
ments which may have been written 
by the real Ingulphus, who was abbot 
in the time of William the Conqueror ; 
but it is so full of anachronisms and 
palpable interpolations that it can in 
no way be accepted as historical evi- 
dence. Thus writes the pseudo In- 
gulphus about Oxford :— 

“ Now I, Ingulph, a humble ser- 
vant of St. Guthlae and of his monas- 
tery at Croyland, a native of England, 
and a son of parents who were citi- 
zeus of the most beautiful city of 
London, being in my tender years 
destined for the pursuits of literature, 
was sent to study first at Westmin- 
ster and aftcrwards at Oxford. After 
I had made progress beyond most of 
my fellows in mastering Aristotle, I 
also thoroughly studied the first and 
second Rhetoric of Tully.” 

This is spoken of under the year 
1051, and if Ingulph heard Aristotle 
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read at Oxford that year, he heard 
what had not been heard elsewhere 
throughout all Christendom. 

The whole chronicle is so inter- 
spersed with errors such as no con- 
temporary writer could make of the 
events of his own time, that it must 
be entirely abandoned as evidence 
for Oxford. The most enthusiastic 
admirer of her glories could not di- 
gest such a statement now as Wood 
digested that Ingulphus, in the year 
1051, made progress in Aristotle at 
Oxford.* 

We will mention a few of these 
anachronisms. In the history of the 
yeriod of Alfred and Edward the 
“lder, there is clear evidence that it 
can be no more than a mere transcrip- 
tion of William of Malmesbury’s 
account of the same kings ; and with 
events of his own time the pseudo 
Ingulphus is no better ; he speaks of 
Count Rudolph under 1062 as the 
husband of Goda, when he was her 
son ; and his accounts of the abbots 
of Croyland near his own time are 
wrong.t He also speaks of visiting 
the Emperor Alexis at Constantinople 
in a pilgrimage he accompanied in 
1064 ; but Alexis did not ascend the 
throne till 1081. There can be no 
doubt that this chronicle was com- 
piled in the fifteenth century, when 
most of the charters contained in it 
were for the first time drawn up to 
win the King over to the side ot the 
children of St. Guthlac at Croyland, 
against the bold monks of Spalding, 
and that the statement of Aristotle 
being read at Oxford in the eleventh 
century was the incautious falsehood 
of the forger who wrote of things past 
as they were in his own time. 

After this we have nothing reliable 
about Oxford, except a besieging of 
the city by William I., on his way to 
the North, and a burning of it in the 
early part of the reign of Stephen, 
when the Empress Maude was shel- 
tered there. 


* Wood says, “Methinks this is so familiarly spoken, that to an impartial person 
Oxford cannot otherwise but seem to be an usual place for students to retire to, to obtain 


academical learning, not only in this king's reign, but long before. 


The original of 


Ingulph’s History is reported to be at this time reserved as a choice monument at Croy- 
land, in Lincolnshire, which, if there, the University of Oxford would do well to employ 
some notary public to take an account of the book itself, as also this passage, which 
makes so much for the renown of Oxford in this king’s reign, that so all manner of scruple 


might be taken away, and no ground left for envy itself to quarrel. 


vol. i., 125. 


Hist. and Antiq., 


+ See Lappenberg Geschichte von England, vol. i., pp. Lxiii. and Lxiy., Einleitung. 
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One great name has also heen 
claimed for Oxford, whose career ex- 
tends from 1120 to 1180, and passes 
the line of demarcation between the 
uncertainty and certainty of history 
by about thirty years. That name is 
John of Salisbury, one of the shining 
lights of the twelfth century. By 
birth he was an Englishman, but like 
many Englishmen of the Anglo-Nor- 
man period, he passed the greatest 
portion of his life in France, and died 
a French bishop. The whole matter 
of his connexion with Oxford rests 
upon a mention by him of Vacarius, 
who introduced the study of civil law 
at that place, as “ owr Vacarius,” and 
some passages in his works which 
have been wrested into evidence as to 
his knowledge of civil law from lis- 
tening to Vacarius at Oxford ; that 
study not having been adopted in 
France, where John was educated, 
till the year 1196—sixtcen years after 
his death. The quotations in his 
work, the Polycraticus, are mere men- 
tions of the novels of Justinian ; and 
thename of Justinian,which may have 
been known to a scholar like John of 
Salisbury, from other sources ; certain- 
ly the mere quotation of Justinian’s 
works cannot avail as a proof that he 
heard civil law read at Oxford, un- 
less we can find any record of such 
a thing. 

In his work, “The Metalogicus,” 
he gives a very interesting and de- 
tailed account of his studies, of the 
schools where he worked, and the 
masters under whom he sat. The 
passage runs—‘“ When I was a very 
young man, I went to study in France 
the second year after the death of 
that lion in the cause of justice, 
Henry, King of England (1135). 
There I sought out that famous 
and ae peripatetic philosopher 
(Abelard), who, at that time, pre- 
sided at Mont St. Genevitve, and 
was a subject of admiration to all 
men. At his feet I received the 
first rudiments of this art (rhetoric), 
and showed the ‘utmost avidity to 
pick up and store away in my mind 
all that fell from his lips. When, how- 
ever, much to my regret, Abelard left 
us, I attended Master Alberic, a most 
obstinate dialectician and unflinching 
assailant of the Nominal sect. Two 
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years I staid at Mont St. Gene- 
viéve, under the tuition of Alberic 
and Master Robert de Melun, if I 
may so term him, not frem the 
place of his birth, but by the 
surname which he gained by his 
successful conduct of schools.’ 

He then gives us an account of the 
habits and style of teaching of these 
masters, and thus continues the 
thread of history—‘t With these 
teachers I remained two years, and 
became well versed in all their 
subjects. I then attended the gram- 
marian, William de Conches, for 
the space of three years, and 
read much at intervals. After this, 
I became a follower of Richard 
VPEveque. With him I renewed all 
I had learned from the others, be- 
sides certain things which I now 
learned, for the first time, relating to 
the Quadrivium, in which I had 
acquired some information from the 
German Hardewin. I also again 
studied rhetoric, which I had before 
learned superficially, with some other 
studies from Master Theodoric, with- 
out understanding what I read. I 
then formed a close intimacy with 
Master Adam, a man of most acute 
understanding, who gave his prin- 
cipal attention to Aristotle. Though 
he was not my tutor, yet he taught 
me many things. I was at last res- 
cued from this poverty by my friends, 
who recommended me to undertake 
the office of tutor. I did so, and on 
my return after three years, finding 
Master Gilbert,* I studied logic and 
divinity with him; but he was 
speedily removed from us, and in 
his place we had Robert de Poule, a 
man amiable alike for his rectitude 
and his attainments. Then came 
Simon de Poissy, who was a faithful 
reader, but an obtuse disputator. 
These two were my teachers in 
theology only. In this manner twelve 
years passed away, when I determined 
to revisit my old companions, whom 
I still found engaged in logic at 
Mont St. Genevieve.” 

But in this account there is no 
mention made of Oxford, and, in fact, 
the notion that he ever went there 
rests upon nothing more than an 
assertion in a chronicle of one Thomas 
Wyke, a Canon of Osney, and upon 


* Gilbert de la Porrée, who quitted Paris 1142, and was succeeded by Robert de Poule. 
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the continuator of Bede, that the 
teacher, Robert de Poule, mentioned 
by John of Salisbury, who succeeded 
Gilbert, at Paris, came to Oxford from 
Exeter, a thing almost impossible, 
and indeed Wood is not very clear 
about the name, for he is called both 
Poule, Pullis, and Pulleyn. From 
Paris, John of Salisbury went to the 
Abbey of Montier la Celle, where 
he became clerk in the service of 
Abbot Peter (Petrus Cellensis). After 
staying about three years, he returned 
to England, and entered the house- 
hold of Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, after whose death he 
remained with his successor, Thomas 
d-Becket, in whose cause he was so 
zealous a defender that, after the 
martyrdom of the bishop, he was 
amongst the first exiled. Then he 
was made Bishop of Chartres, where 
he spent the remainder of his days, 
about four years, and died on the 25th 
October, 1180. 

But we find nowhere any mention of 
his connexion with Oxford, nor of his 
having ever studied there ; athing he 
would be sure to have dwelt upon in 
the account of his education. We must 
abandon that notion which we have 
said rests upon the slender foundation 
of two obscure chroniclers, and is not 
alluded to by John himself, and we 
revert to the advent of Vacarius, 
whose intimacy with John of Salis- 
bury can easily be accounted for 
when we trace the introduction of 
Vacarius himself to England. 

For a long time there had been a 
fierce dispute raging between Arch- 
bishop Theobald and Henry, Bishop 
of Winchester, who was the King’s 
brother, and the Pope’s Legate in 
England. Theobald had intrigued to 
procure the removal of Henry from 
the office of Legate and to secure his 
own appointment. Out of this arose 
great discord and dissensions, con- 
tinued lawsuits and appeals, which 
brought about legal processes hitherto 
unknown in England. Theobald had 
already been twice in Italy—once 
when he went to Pope Celestine IT., 
after being made Archbishop, to seek 
the pall, and the second time during 
the contentions between himself and 
the Bishop of Winchester in 1142, 
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Through these journeys he must have 
become acquainted with the Jurists, 
who were then flourishing in many 
of the towns in Italy, and observed 
the powerful influence they exerted 
upon all disputed questions of import- 
ance. Actuated by a desire to intro- 
duce this system of civil or Roman 
law into England, he procured several 
MSS. of that law, and induced Va- 
carius to come with him to establish 
a similar school to those of his own 
country. Now, if we recollect that 
John of Salisbury was an inmate in 
the household of thisArchbishop Theo- 
bald at that time, we can understand 
how he might become acquainted 
with him, and speak of him as “ Our 
Vacarius” without having attended 
his lectures at Oxford. 

This Vacarius, thus fortuitously in- 
troduced to England, was by birth a 
Lombard, but some curious mistakes 
have been made as to his identity. 
Selden speaks of him as Roger Vaca- 
rius, following a chronicle called 
**Chronica Normanniz.”* The entry 
runs thus, under the year 1148, “ Be- 
charius VI., Abbas Becci cui succes- 
sit Rogerius Magister Vacarius.” The 
proper punctuation clearly should be 
“* cui successit Rogerius. Magister Va- 
carius,” &c., if the “ Magister” applied 
to the Rogerius as the Christian 
name of Vacarius, it would have been 
written “ Magister Rogerius Vaca- 
rius ;” and the sentence then goes on, 
“Magister Vacarius gente Lombardus 
vir bonestus et juris peritus cum leges 
Romanas anno ab incarnatione Do- 
mini 1149 in Anglia discipulos doce- 
ret et multi tam divites quam pauperes 
ad eum causa discendi confiuerent.”’ 
Bechardus, the sixth Abbot of Bee, 
to whom succeeded Roger. Master 
Vacarius,a Lombard, an upright man, 
and learned in the law in the year of 
Our Lord 1149, taught the Roman 
law to his disciples in England when 
many, both rich and poor, flocked to 
him to learn. 

Abbot Roger and Vacarius are two 
distinct persons. Roger was a French- 
man, born at Bailleul, as may be seen 
in the ‘“ Gallia Christianat ; and Va- 
carius was a Lombard ; but through 
this mistake of Selden, we read fre- 
quently that the first person who in- 


* Histor. Normanniw Script. Duchesne, Paris, 1619, 


t Vol. IL., p. 230. 
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troduced civil law into England was 
Roger Vacarius, Abbot of the Monas- 
tery of Bec, whereas Roger was only 
a Prior of Bec at the time when Va- 
carius came to England with Arch- 
bishop Theobald. 

It has also been suggested that, as 
it was through ecclesiastical dissen- 
sions he was brought to England, it 
must have been the canon and not 
the civil law that he introduced; 
but there can be no question that it 
was really what was called the Ro- 
man law, or what we call civil law 
—that is, the Roman law adapted to 
the wants of the age. Canon law 
had long been used upon certain occa- 
sions in England. Up to the twelfth 
century the Codex Canonum, with the 
capitularies of Charlemagne and the 
decrees of the Popes, from Siricius 
398 to Anastasius 1154, formed the 
chief part of the canon law. The 


first effort to collect them into a body 
was made by Ivo of Chartres, who, 
in 1104, collected the decrees made 
by the popes and cardinals, which 
body was completed by Gratian, and 
waver in 1140, only nine years 


vefore Vacarius came to England. 

This body, which was received by the 
Roman Church, was never regularly 
adopted in England, but a national 
canon law was developed out of her 
own councils, as ‘in another place we 
shall endeavour to show. 

Canon law was developed out of 
the Roman civil law, but at the time 
of Vacarius there was no regular body 
of canon law recognised in England : 
what he introduced at Oxford was 
the peculiar study of Roman law, 
which flourished at Bologna and other 
cities in Italy. 

We can safely take this advent of 
Vacarius, and the establishment of 
lectures on civil law, as the starting- 
point of the history of Oxford. This 
will bring her nearly upon a level 
in antiquity with Paris and Bologna. 

During the twelfth century, however, 
there were three great flourishing uni- 
versitiesin Europe: Parisfor theology; 
Bologna for civil law ; and Salerno 
for medicine ; and from the middle 
of the twelfth century to the middle 
of the thirteenth, all the principal 
universities in Europe sprung up, 
probably from the germ being carried 
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into the different countries by native 
students, who had been sent to the 
three great sources of study already 
mentioned—for they admitted foreign- 
ers; and one of the oldest academic 
arrangements we know of is that of 
a division of the university into na- 
tions. Bologna was the rallyin 

ground for Italians, Spaniards, ian 
French, and Paris for England and 
Holland. From this continual influx 
of foreigners, and not unfrequently 
from emigration through internal 
dissensions, came the establishment 
of universities in their native cities. 

In the year 1222 we find that 
Padua was founded by a body of 
students who deserted bade: on 
account of some dispute. There is 
evidence that law was taught at Pisa 
before 1213 in a cloister, but the first 
mention of an organized school there 
is at the beginning of the 14th 
century. The University of Vicenza 
was founded in 1204, also by a num- 
ber of teachers and scholars from 
Bologna*. At Vercelli there was an 
early foundation, for in the year 1228 
came deputies from Vercelli to Padua 
and made contract with the heads of 
the university of that city concerning 
an establishment of their own. 

At Arezzo there was a school of 
law in the beginning of the 13th 
century, where Roffredus taught in the 
year 1215, also at Ferrara. At Rome 
a school of law was founded by 
Innocent IV. in the middle of the 
13th century. In the year 1224 a 
school of science was founded at 
Naples by Frederick II., and at 
Toulouse, in 1233, a school was 
founded by a Papal Bull, in order to 
combat and subdue the Albigenses. 
There was a school of law at Lerugia 
in 1276, and we have a clear record 
of an organized university existing at 
Orleans in 1236, for Matthew Paris 
gives the following account of a ter- 
rible Gown and Town row which oe- 
curred there during that year, from 
which we may conclude that it must 
have been of a considerable extent, 
and, therefore, of considerable stand- 
ing. Matthew Paris records that 
—“About the time of Pentecost, 
1236, a lamentable dissension broke 
out at Orleans between the scholars 
and the citizens, as not unfrequently 


* Savigny Geschichte des Romischen Rechts im Mittelalter, iii., 307. 
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the case, concerning a woman. The 
dissension increased to such an ex- 
tentthat many of the scholars, thesons 
of men of good birth and illustrious 
descent, were killed by the citizens. 
Amongst these were the nephews of 
the Comte de Marche, Comte de Cham- 
pagne, the Comte de Bretagne, and 
many others, some of whom were 
drowned in the river, others who 
had escaped to caverns and brigands, 
by lying hid, managed to escape 
death. When the bishop heard what 
had happened he left the town, ex- 
communicated the malefactors, and 
laced the city under an Interdict. 
But when the great people heard of 
the slaughter of their sons and 
nephews, they marched upon the city 
and slew the inhabitants without any 
discrimination. Others, too, on their 
return from the market, incumbered 
with their burdens, were fallen upon 
by the wayside and cut up by the 
sword. So things went on until the 
King interfered and arranged a com- 
promise between all parties.” 

The next point to be considered is 
what was the course of discipline and 
study pursued at these early univer- 
sities, 

We shall first sketch the plan of 
organization and discipline at Bologna 
and Paris, because all other univer- 
sities followed one or the other of 
these two systems. It may be safely 
accepted that Oxford, in its early 
career followed the plan of Paris, and 
this is almost elevated into a cer- 
tainty when we find that even sub- 
sequently all her arrangements were 
modelled upon the plan and after the 
example of that university.* 

The government of the early uni- 
versities was of two kinds, democratic 
and aristocratic. Bologna was a de- 
mocratic body ; the students had a 
voice in the government, as they 
formed a part of the corporation. 
Paris was an aristocratic form ; the 
students were entirely under sub- 
jection to the government of the pro- 
fessors. The former mode, which 
was adopted by Spain, Germany, and 
other institutions in France, gave the 
name to these foundations of Univer- 
sitates Scholarumt, whilst those who 
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adopted the latter in Germany and 
England were called Universitates 
Magistorum. 

At Bologna, then, the discipline 
was as follows:—There were four 
corporations, two legal (Roman and 
canon law) medical, philosophical, and 
theological. There was a class of 
people attached to the University 
called “ Suppositi Universitati,” com- 
pone of pawnbrokers, circulating 
ibrary keepers, tradesmen, and 
students’ servants, who were all 
under the jurisdiction of the univer- 
sity, and subject to its court. The 
rector was chosen annually ; he was 
to be at least twenty-five years of 
age, a law scholar of the corporation 
of five years’ standing, unmarried, not 
amonk. To this rector the students 
swore obedience upon his election, and 
he was elected by all the nations, 
nationality being settled by birth. 

The nations were divided into two 
classes, the Citra-montani and the 
Ultra-montani, the former containing 
seventeen, and latter eightecn nations, 
amongst whom were the English. 
The Senate (Consiliarii) was composed 
of deputies from the different nations. 
The Syndicus was annually chosen 
from the scholars, and represented 
the university in all courts. The 
Notarius was similarly chosen, but 
from the notaries of the city. The 
Massarius, or Banker, from the city 
bankers. Two Bedels were chosen 
yearly, and Taxors were chosen at the 
earliest period to regulate the letting 
of lodgings, the university reserving 
the right to discommon any offending 
housekeeper. The academical degrees, 
Doctor, Magister and Dominus were 
in use as early as the middle of the 
12th century, towards the end of 
which the terms Doctores Decretorum, 
and inthe13th, “ Doctores Medicinz, 
grammatica, logics, philosophie et 
aliarum artium,”’ and also notarie, 
came into vogue.t The doctors had 
the full privilege of teaching in 
public. 

A student of civil law was required 
to study eight years, of canon law 
six; having taken the oath of his 
study, he was presented by two 
doctors to the archdeacon to be ex- 


a 


* See Groteste’s letters, published under direction of the Master of the Rolls, passim. 
+ Savigny Gesch. des Rom. Rechts, ifi., 21, 55. 
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amined. There were, in fact, two 
examinations, private and public— 
the examen mal the conventus. For 
the examen the candidate had to 
work up two texts from either law. 
The president examined him, and 
then after he had read his treatises 
the other doctors could examine him. 
If satisfactory, he was passed as a 
licentiate. 

The next step was the doctorate ; 
this was conferred in the cathedral 
by the senate. For this honour he 
had to make a speech, read a lecture 
on law, and dispute with the scholars. 
The archbishop then proclaimed him 
a doctor. The book, the ring, the 
doctor’s hat, were then delivered to 
him, and he was assigned a chair. 
Bacalaureus was not a degree, but 
such students were so termed who 
had obtained from the archdeacon 
after five years’ study the privilege 
of teaching (venia docendi). Doctors 
who read were said to hold lecture, 
or “regere in schola.” The lectures 
began on the 19th October, and con- 
tinued till the 7th September, when 
the long vacation began. There was 
a vacation of eleven days at Christ- 
mas and fourteen at Easter, making 
ninety days in the year, and no lec- 
tures were delivered on Thursday. 
The time of lecture was the morning, 
to conclude before nine ; the after- 
noon to commence from one to four, 
according to the season. These lec- 
tures up to the 14th century were 
given at the houses of the doctors ; 
then lecture-rooms sprung up. The 
regular professors were paid by the 
city, but the most popular were called 
Honorarii, who were selected to lec- 
ture by the students and paid by 
subscription.* 

In the Paris University we find 
great similarities to that at Bologna, 
with the one marked exception of the 
oligarchical government. In the ear- 
liest times, like Bologna, the Paris 
University was divided into four 
nations—the French, English, Picar- 
dian, and Norman; these also had 
sub-provinces. With the French 
were included as provinces, Spain, 
Italy, and the East. With England, 
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Holland, Hungary, Poland, and the 
northern nations ; they were first 
called English, and afterwards, in the 
15th century, Dutch. With the third 
nation, the Picardians, were the 
Netherlanders ; but when the Men- 
dicants reached Paris in the middle 
of the 13th they effected a change in 
the organization of the university, 
as we shall see they did also at 
Oxford. 

A struggle ensued between the old 
residents and the new comers which 
led to the doctors of theology parting 
from the university and founding a 
special college for themselves. Their 
example was followed by thecanonists 
and the medicals, so that from that 
time the university consisted of seven 
parts ; the three faculties, theology, 
law, and medicine, and the four 
nations. The faculties were directed 
by deans and the nations by procura- 
tors. The four nations were, in fact, 
the old university, and thenceforth 
bore the name of “ the university,” 
and they still kept up the rectorate 
and the jurisdiction.t In a later 
time a new change took place. The 
four nations were gradually regarded 
and treated as a fourth faculty, that 
of arts, still, however, keeping the 
exclusive right of the rectorate. Each 
faculty had a separate lecture-hall for 
its peculiar teaching, and a separate 
church—for instance, the canonists 
went to the Church of St. John de 
Latran, where they not only assisted 
at God’s service, but held their in- 
stallations. 

The colleges, which were more 
numerous at Paris than in Italy, 
were originally intended merely for 
the sustenance of poor scholars, who 
were to live in io subject to a 
certain inspection, but gradually, as 
students flocked in, they became, in- 
stead of foundations for the poor 
persons, establishments for the rich, 
so that nearly the whole university 
was composed of colleges ; and in the 
15th century those few who lived out 
of them, being exceptions to the 
general practice, received the name 
of Martinets.t 

The chief dignitary in the univer- 


* See for more detailed particulars a Summary of the Roman Civil Law, by Patrick 


Colquhoun. 


t+ Savigny Gesch. des Rom. Rechts, iii., cap. 21. 


t Crevier Hist. Un. Par., iv., p. 250. 
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sity was the rector, which dignity was 
from the very earliest period, that is, 
of the arts’ foundation of the univei- 
sity, retained by the four nations* 
as their own peculiar right. The 
doctors of the three faculties could 
never become rectors nor take any 
part in their election; the dignity 
and the election were reserved to the 
masters of thearts. So jealously was 
this right preserved that even if the 
rector during his time of office should 
take the degree of doctor in either of 
the other three faculties, he was 
compelled to resign his rectorship. 
Originally the election was managed 
by the presidents of the four nations 
(the procurators), but from 1280 it 
was done by four special electors 
nominated to this business. In order 
to be an elector the candidate must 
be thirty vears of age, but this limit 
was not applied to the rector. In 
the olden times the election was held 
every four or six weeks, but from 
1279 every threemonths. The rector 
was to be an upright man, but not 
necessarily in orders.t 

It was at Paris that the title of 
doctor was first used, about the year 
1150. Before that time, the latter 
half of the eleventh century, two dis- 
tinguished men, William of Cham- 
peaux, and his still better known 
pupil, Abelard, had raised the dignity 
and extended the fame of the uni- 
versity ; but a greater man was yet 
to come, who was destined to give 
to the Paris university its prominent 
position as the chief seat of the Theo- 
logy of Europe. Peter Lombard, in 
the middle of the tenth century, with 
his remarkable work, the Book of 
Sentences ; he had previously studied 
in Bologna, but had come to Paris for 
the purpose of studying theology. 
He lectured for many years at the 
university, and his work when it ap- 
peared became the sole handbook of 
theology for the rest of the age, nay, 
all through the medizval period it 
was quoted as an overpowering 
authority. It was read in the uni- 
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versity, commented on and studied 
in private by the scholars with so 
much zeal that it gave rise to a new 
name, and those who devoted their 
time to the master of the sentences 
were called Sententiarii. 

Theology having now become the 
marked peculiarity of Paris, the title 
of doctor first sprung up and was 
soon after adopted at Bologna, the 
alma mater of Peter. 

The first statute passed to regulate 
the discipline was that of Robert de 
Courcon, in 1215—it is the oldest ex- 
tant. It treats only of Arts and 
Theology, though at that time there 
were faculties both in law and medi- 
cine, but they appear not to have been 
of sufficient importance, as they are 
not alluded to once in this statute : ten 
years afterwards they had their day. 

The statute lays down the condi- 
tions to be fulfilled by those who 
would teach in arts, and the books 
to be read in the schools, as well as 
those interdicted. The first article 
commandst “That no one may read 
in arts at Paris before the age of 
twenty-one, nor until he has studied 
six years under the masters. He must 
engage to read at least for two years 
unless there should be any urgent 
reason for his discontinuing; such 
reason to be investigated and decided 
publicly by the examiners. His re- 
putation must be without blemish, 
and he must pass a preliminary exami- 
nation, according to the rule laid down 
by the bishop and dean of Troyes, 
delegated by the Holy See, and which 
has been approved and confirmed by 
Peter the bishop, and John the chan- 
cellor of Paris.” 

The books ordered to be read were 
Aristotle’s Ethics, the fourth book 
of the Topics, Priscian, and the abridg- 
ment and other works not known now 
on philosophy, rhetoric, mathemacs, 
and grammar, * 

The books interdicted were the 
physics and metaphysics of Aristotle, 
with all their abridgments; the 
writings of David de Dinant, of 


* It appears that in the early stages the universities were art schools, so that when at 
Paris the theologians, law students, and medicals separated from the general body ; the 
remainder received the title of arts, and became a faculty, not as a new thing, but as 
their peculiar designation as representatives of the study in vogue before the other facul- 
ties were introduced. Being the oldest faculty, they retained the dignity of the rectorate 


by right of seniority. 


+ Buleus Hist. Univ. Par., vol. iv., p. 292. 


t Crevier, lib, i., 298. 


Paris, 1665. 
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Maurice Espagnol, and the heretic 
Amauri. 

For reading in theology the age 
was extended to thirty-five and eight 
years of study, a rigid examination, 
and a character without blemish. 

We find more distinct arrangements 
concerning theology, after the settle- 
ment of the Fréres Predicateurs who 
crowded to Paris soon after the 
foundation of their order. The 
bachelor was nominated by the gen- 
eral of the order in the chapter. He 
commenced his career by explaining 
the matter of the sentences in the 
school of some doctor for the term 
of one year; at the end of this 
term the prior of the convent and the 
doctors presented this bachelor to the 
chancellor of Paris, and declared on 
oath that the candidate, to the best of 
their knowledge, was worthy of ob- 
taining a licence or permission to teach 
asadoctor. After a publicexamination 
and other formalities, the bachelor was 
received as a doctor and continued for 
another year to explain the Book of 
Sentences in his own school (for each 
doctor had his particular schoo)). 

In the third year of his doctorate 
he was allowed the assistance of a 
bachelor, who in turn explained the 
Sentences, and whom he presented at 
the end of the year to the chancellor 
to obtain a licence.* 

One rule appears to be emphatic, 
that it was always necessary before 
graduating in theology to have first 
passed through the arts. 

We have dwelt at some length up- 
on the mode of arrangement and study 
of these two most prominent unl- 
versities, in order that we may be able 
to test the truth of what information 
we can find as to the condition of 
Oxford at that time. 

The first degree taken in arts was 
bachelor, the next magister, then, 
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after law and divinity were esta- 
blished, the masters were called 
doctors, and the reason why the title 
doctor of arts fell into disuse, Wood 
suggests, very probably, was the fact 
that when divinity, law, and medi- 
cine came into vogue, honours and 
wealth were bestowed upon the doc- 
tors of these faculties, “‘ whereas arts 
went a-begging.” t 

However that may be, arts always 
took precedence at Oxford ; no busi- 
ness could be done neither in congrega- 
tion norin convocation if the faculty of 
arts were absent, and the formal dis- 

utations of the theologians could not 

e held, unless disputations in arts had 
been first held. The consent of the 
faculty of arts also was necessary in all 
cases. Wood has recognized this as 
being quite in keeping with what we 
know of Paris, for he adds, “as the 
University of Paris so that of Oxford 
had its basis or foundation in arts, and 
what things were laid upon that basis 
were law and physics.” He then gives 
the following course of study, as 
found by him in old manuscripts, in 
the libraries of Magdalen and Mer- 
ton colleges. 

Liber Metaphysicorum for one 
year by numbering the festival days. 

Liber Ethicorum for four months, 
numbering the festival days. 

Geometria for one week, excepting 
the festival days. 

Algorismus, 

Spheeria, 

Compotus, 

Arithmetica Boetiit for three weeks, 
except festivals. 

Priscanus magni voluminis vel 
Liber Politicorum vel x libri de Ani- 
malibus connumerando libros de motu 
et progressu animalium, for six weeks, 
excepting festivals. 

Priscanus de Constructionibus par- 
tium, for one term of the year. 


eight days each, ex- 
cept festivals. 


* For further information as to discipline, &c., see Fleury, Hist. Ecc., tom. xvii., Cin- 
quieme Discours. Paris, 1751. 
t Wood, Hist. and Antiq., vol. i., 56. 
{ The authentic works of Boethius, that is, the philosophical works—the theological 


being probably the work of some medieval writer anxious to prove Boethius a Christian— 


are nothing more than Latinized Aristotelianism. Some of his best papers are reminis- 
cences of Aristotle. In one place he says, ‘The appetite for good has been proved to be 
in allmen. Every man wants good—wishes to get it. The bad man is frustrated in his 
aim by misunderstanding what it is, or by inclinations which draw him aside from it.” 
This is nothing more than an echo of that grand thought of Aristotle—“ The difference 
between the good and the bad man is, that the good man sees the truth in every case, 
since he is, as it were, the rule and measure of it—womep kavwy kat perpov wy. Arist. 
Ethics, iii., cap. 4. 
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Liber Coli ct Mundi: one term. 

Liber Methereorum : one term. 

Quartus Liber Topicorum Boetii. 

The scholar had also to read two 
books on logic, one of the old and an- 
other of the new logic, or else one of 
the new and one of the books “ De 
Naturalibus,” viz.: four books De 
Ceelo et Mundo, or three books De 
Animalibus, or four books Methereo- 
rum, or two books De Generatione et 
Corruptione, or the book De Sensu et 
Sensato, with the books De Memoria, 
De Reminiscentia, and De Somno et 
Vigilia, or the book De Motu Anima- 
lium, with two smaller books De 
Animalibus. In addition to this he 
had to undergo two viva-voce exa- 
minations, and to dispute four times 
in the disputations of the masters, 
and to read publicly in the schools 
one book of Aristotle. 

If the bachelor wishéd to proceed 
to the degree of master (magister), he 
had to go round the schools and dis- 

ute. This was the case also with 

‘aris, as we have already shown ; 
and at Oxford as at Paris the bache- 
lor, when he had disputed in the 
schools and was qualified for a mas- 
tership, was presented to the chan- 
cellor, who gave him the badges with 
great solemnity, and admitted him 
with a kiss on the cheek. The fol- 
lowing words were pronounced :— 
“En tibi insignia honoris tui, en li- 
brum, en cucullum, en pileum, en 
denique amoris mei pignus osculum, 
in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti.” An address was then de- 
livered, and after vespers a disputa- 
tion was held, the subject of which 
was announced beforehand in the old 
times in verse.* We quote one from 
Wood, said to have been put to Ro- 
bert of Gloucester :-— 

“ Utrum potentiarum Imperatrix 

Celsa morum gubernatrix 

Vis libera rationalis 

Sit laureata dignitate 

Electionis conciliate 

Ut Domina principalis.” 
Then when the disputation was fin- 
ished three questions were put to the 
new master, “ Under whom would he 
begin, where, and when ?” 

In the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when the title of doctor was 
introduced from Paris, the university 
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had fallen into a little apostasy in 
conferring the title of master on peo- 
ple not efiicient in arts. To remedy 
this a decree was passed in 1251 
which enacted that no one should 
proceed in divinity unless he had 
ruled in arts, either there or in some 
other university, and also had read 
one book of the Canon of the Bible 
or of the Sentences, or Ecclesiastical 
History, and preached before the 
university. It was then madeabsolute- 
ly necessary for all doctors of divinity 
to first pass in arts. This, however, 
was not necessary for law and medi- 
cine—a clear indication that scholas- 
tic theology was usurping the place 
of philosophy and law. 

During the thirteenth century there 
were great feastings and revellings 
when the degrees were conferred both 
as bachelors and doctors. Many in- 
stances are on record of the splen- 
dour and profusion of these feasts. 
One famous instance is preserved in 
the chronicle of St. Peter’s monastery 
at Gloucester, and cited by Wood, of 
a monk of that convent proceeding 
in divinity, in the year 1298, when 
there were present—John de Gaings, 
the abbot, the prior, the monks, 
obedientiaries, and clerk of the 
abbey, with many noble men and 
their esquires, to the number of one 
hundred, who marched into Oxford 
on horseback. There were also pre- 
sent—the abbots of Westminster, 
Reading, Abingdon, Evesham, and 
Malmesbury, with many priors and 
monks. They all contributed to the 
feast, as well as many other abbots, 
bishops, and priors, who were not 
able to be present. Then, again, in 
the year 1301, three years after, 
when he took his doctor’s degree, 
there was another great entertain- 
ment. The townspeople also in cases 
where the candidate was a man of 
great birth, or popular with them, 
used to send in their contributions of 
meats and drinks to the feast. 

The dress of the scholar was evi- 
dently fashioned upon that of the 
Benedictine monks, who wore a black 
gown, with a cowl. Wood says that 
when degrees became frequent, in 
the reigns of Richard I. and John, 
other fashions were invented for the 
sake of distinction, and not only 


* Wood, Hist. and Antiq., vol. i., p. 61. 
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were the degrees distinguished, but 
the faculties also. Although there 
was a distinction between doctors 
of arts, theology, law, and medicine, 
yet, in solemn assemblies and pro- 
cessions the fashion of their dress 
was uniforin, with only a difference 
in colour. The doctors of theology 
wore a scarlet gown with wide 
sleeves ; not a light red as later, but 
red mixed with purple or blue, 
faced with certain beast’s skins. 
Over that they wore a sort of half 
gown with sleeves, closed in front, 
and over all a hood lined with the 
same matter as the facing of the 
gown. The robe for a doctor of law 
or medicine, was the same as that for 
divinity, with this distinction, that 
the facings and lining were of a 
different colour. The habits of the 
arts were black, faced and lined with 
furs or minever. The gowns of bache- 
lors of arts, law, and medicine were 
of various colours, russet, tawny, 
blue, &c., with wide sleeves, but not 
faced; the hood was of the same 
colour as the gown, not being lined, 
— simply edged with coney or lamb- 
skin. 

When law and scholastic divinity 
entered the university the doctors 
of these faculties wore round caps, 
but the more ancient form was the 
square cap somewhat steepled. They 
continued to wear them until some 
years before the Reformation, when 
the doctors of divinity adopted the 
square form.* 

We shall conclude this paper by 
ashort summary. We have felt our 
way through the misty, cloudy regions 
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of the pre-historic world, and found 
no safe footing there. We have en- 
countered Brutus and his Greek 
settlers. We have searched in vain 
for the localities of Greeklade, Latin- 
lade, and Bellesitum, for Alfred’s 
revival, for Rector Grimbald, the 
discontented ; for the intercessor, St. 
Neot; for the very early students, 
Melkin, Nennius, Gildas ; for Ingul- 
phus making progress in Aristotle at 
Oxford, in the eleventh century, but 
we find them not. With one excep- 
tion, these personages were all reali- 
ties, and are historical ; but as re- 
gards their connexion with any pre- 
historic University of Oxford, we 
must content ourselves with contem- 

lating them as members of a Geister- 

Velt of fiction. 

We leave the subject for the pre- 
sent at the first clear historical 
starting point, when upon the irregu- 
lar system of philosophical study 
(arts), which may have existed at 
Oxford for some time before the 
twelfth century, was built up the 
faculty of civil law introductory to 
the after and more prominent faculty 
of divinity. Henceforth there is no 
uncertainty in her history, no fables, 
but a stern strong reality; a reality 
of vital influence exerted upon all 
the great momenta of national his- 
tory and culture, upon civil and canon 
law, upon philosophy and theology, 
upon the literature and life of Eng- 
land during the transition period 
between the night of the dark ages 
and the dawn of modern civiliza- 
tion. 


* For fuller particulars see Wood's Hist. and Antiq., vol i., 68-74. 
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JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. 


BY RUSSELL GRAY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LOVE-LETTERS. 


Every morning regularly, Mr. Dar- 
rell’s servant brought him the post- 
bag to be unlocked. Henry liked 
domineering in little ways, and he 
often kept the household waiting a 
long time for their letters, while he 

his paper and finished his break- 
fast. All the letters for the Grange 
came also to Darrell in a ‘separate 
little bag to themselves, and Mr. 
Haller kept the key of this bag. Now 
many men would have objected to 
this custom, would have preferred 
having their letters brought to them 
by a separate post-boy half an hour 
earlier in the morning; but Mr. 
Haller seldom got letters of import- 
ance, and being a man of peace, 
he didn’t care to quarrel with Sir 
Hugh Darrell over so slight a thing. 
He was a sensitive man himself, and 
he understood the feeling which 
made Sir Hugh cling on to all the 
old customs regarding the Dower- 
house. It was a custom which had 
been in the days when John Haller’s 
house was a Dower-house, and Sir 
Hugh clung on to those old customs ; 
he had the letters conveyed to the 
Grange, as of old. They were all 
left at Darrell, and Sir Hugh would 
say to the servants sometimes, “That 
bag is for the Dower-house, let it be 
sent at once.” He clung on to that 
title of “ Dower-house,” he wouldn’t 
give it up. Now, Henry Darrell was 
very curious, very jealous too, and 
having no honourable feelings to 
prevent his gratifying his curiosity, 
it had led him often into acts of 
which an honest man would have 
been ashamed. From the day that 
Victor left Darrell, a fear had haunted 
Mr. ee. me as = a cor- 
respondence to ept u tween 
his handsome cousin and Miss Haller, 
for many reasons ; and in his study 
Henry held the little Grange post- 
bag in his hand. He tried many 
keys to the lock, and at last found 
‘one to open it. All this had hap- 


ned more than a week ago. There 
1ad come a letter directed to Miss 
Ethel Haller, of the Grange, and 
Henry had recognised the big bold 
straggling handwriting, and he took 
the letter and held it long in his hand 
thinking. There came a great desire 
over him to break the seal and read 
all that Victor had to say to that 
pretty niece of John Haller’s, but he 
oa the temptation away from him, 
1e only smiled down darkly on the 
big envelope, and then he tore the 
letter. He never paused, he tore it 
into tiny atoms, and then chucked 
them outofthewindow. He watched 
the littie squares of white paper float- 
ing away in the sunlight. They 
fluttered down into the long leaves 
and grass in a neglected garden, and 
Mr. Darrell stood in the window 
watching them. “The fool,” he said, 
“ but I will cure him of his folly.” 

He felt no kind of remorse; he 
didn’t repent of his evil deed; he 
didn’t. feel any of the shame which 
a man ought to have felt had he 
done such a thing in a hasty moment. 
He sorted the letters, and the post- 
bag went away to the farmhouse, 
and Ethel looked vainly for a letter 
which was not there ; and then she 
began to doubt her lover, because he 
had broken a promise to her. All 
this had happened more than a week 
ago, and no other letter had come. 

On a bright September morning 
there came one other letter, and this 
one also Mr. Darrell kept back from 
Ethel, but he had not readit. It was 
a reproachful letter, but he only tore 
it into little pieces like the other, and 
cast it to the winds. In that post- 
bag there lay also a letter for Henry 
Darrell, esq., of Darrell-house—a 
closely-written foreign letter, in adeli- 
cate hand. Mr. Darrell smiled his 
dark, sarcastic smile over this letter 
also. “Not forgotten me yet, little 
mignon,” he said, leaning back in his 
comfortable chair, and perusing his 
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long letter. “ You are very true to me, 
delightfully-faithful little chérie.” He 
spoke softly, with that faint smile still 
on his face, but there was a bitterness 
in his voice. “ You are tired waiting, 
mignon ; you are beginning to grow 
anxious about me, c’est ca.” He 
folded up the letter while he spoke. 
and rose from his chair. He crosse 
the room, and stood in the window. 
Almost unconsciously his eyes wan- 
dered away to the peaceful old farm- 
house standing among the trees. He 
looked long into the pleasant sun- 
light which lay on the bright fields 
and ra of trees, and flashed on 
the red bricks of the Grange, and 
then his gaze dropped on the neglected 
garden-beds below, on the waste of 
faded flowers, on. Victor’s torn love- 
letters, scattered in little snow-flakes 
over the grass and gravel; and he 
said, “I can never reach her but 
through waste and desolation, and 
shipwrecked love ; but I think I may 
reach her in the end.” 

There were cruel thoughts in his 
mind while he spoke, that ruin and 
sorrow were things over which he 


had made up his mind to pass. 
There was no pity; no still small 
voice speaking to him and saying, 
“ Blessed are the merciful, for they 


He was look- 
ing away into a waste of years; he 
was thinking of his revenge, which 
had grown so sweet to him. He was 
thinking of his wounded pride, and he 
determined that eine the waste 
and desolation he would reach that 
retty indifferent niece of John Hal- 
er’s. He would make her love him ; 
he would shipwreck the love of 
others, so that this great thing might 
be accomplished. 

When Henry Darrell had so re- 
solved he turned away from the win- 
dow, he sat down in his arm-chair 
once again, and once again he perused 
the foreign letter ; and I think while 
he read that passionate love-letter 
he almost forgot things present ; he 
was away in a dream, under sunny 
southern skies, by a blue lake, and he 
was speaking such words of love as 
never now came from his heart. He 
was living over again a young, ardent 
time, when to live was to love ; and 
there was the shadow of regret in his 
dark face. “Poor little mignon, I 
used you ma badly, I am afraid an 
and then he folded up the letter once 


shall obtain mercy.” 
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again, he leant over the table, and 
pulled a little travelling-desk towards 
him. 

Mr. Darrell was not a romantic 
man ; he had none of the softness of 
nature which such men have ; he was 
cold-hearted and. selfish, he had 
never loved as some men do, with 
their whole soul and strength. His 
love had been a passion, hot and im- 
petuous while it lasted, but well 
nigh forgotten now, and he was 
ashamed of it all. He drew the 
little desk near to him and unlocked 
it. He was not a romantic man, but 
there is a sanctity about a first love, 
there is a sacredness about the 
tokens, the letters, and little things 
connected with it, which few cannot 
feel. Those things come to light like 
the relics of the dead. There is a 
holiness about them, the fragrance of 
the memory of what they once were 
to us that neverleavesthem. Andal- 
though Mr. Darrell was a thorough! 
unromantic gentleman, stillit was wit 
a feeling very nearly akin to regret 
that he opened this little leather desk, 
and looked over thetreasuresinit. A 
few letters, the conventional faded 

ellow letters, all tied together; a 
lock of hair, a miniature face in a 
case—a dark face, with big eyes— 
dark, foreign eyes, full lips, curved 
and full of life; a beautiful woman’s 
face, rich in colour. He looked long 
on the picture. The smile was gone 
out of his face; it was stern and 
solemn, and almost fierce. “ What a 
fool I.was,”’ he said bitterly. “ What 
fools we both were, I the worst,” 
and he looked long upon the picture 
—long and:thoughtfully, but there 
was no tenderness or. softness in his 
face. There was: pain, and sullen 
anger, for this was some of the ruin 
and waste over which he must pass 
before he could stand in the light of 
his new life—a new, honest.life spent 
with Ethel; and then he replaced 
the picture ; he shut and locked his 
desk. 

In those days Mr. Darrell lived 
very much to himself at Darrell, 
There were no visitors there, the 
house was lonely and triste ; he made 
no companion of his father ; he had 
a quiet contempt for the weak old 
man, and a still greater contempt for 
his manufacturing stepmother, and 
the days hung heavy on his hands. 
He was not a sporting man either, 
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he could not live among his horses, 
and dogs, and guns as some men cap, 
he only dabbled very slightly in such 
things, occasionally taking a day’s 
hunting, or half a day’s shooting. 
Country life was strange to him ; and 
yet here he was moping away his 
days in this triste old place of his 
father’s. And Why? Mr. Darrell 
had lived a fast life both in London 
and on the Continent ; he had come 
of a gambling, dissipated stock ; he 
had been brought up differently from 
other young gentlemen. Left to him- 
self, with no guiding hand to lead him 
in the way he should go, or curb his 
overruling passions ; no one to watch 
over him lovingly and influence his 
life, it was hard on him. It is hard 
to judge such men in the same scale as 
those whose lives have been so blessed. 
And yet we do. We forget how 
much is owing to the gentleness and 
atmosphere of love, which is in some 
children’s lives and not in others. 
He had always lived for himself ; 
never for others. His money ha 
been spent on himself, on his own 
amusements and extravagances, and 
he was hard up now. He had come 
to hide his head and fallen fortunes 
from his friends--those fast gentle- 
men friends who had helped him to 
spend and waste, and who would be 
so ready to drop him now that all 
that was over. 

At dinner time Mr. Darrell met 
both Sir Hugh and my lady. Lady 
Darrell in her rich silks and diamond 
rings and ornaments, with her pale, 
sad face, seen through a forest of 
flowers and hot-house plants, seldom 
speaking, eating little, brooding al- 
ways over her disappointments ; and 
Sir Hugh eating, and talking at the 
same time, describing new machines, 
and making a whole world of farm- 
ing plans. All this Henry endured 
at dinner time, and the half hour 
after dinner with his father, and some 
choice claret and apples. Sometimes 
Henry used to sacrifice himself even 
more. He used to spend another 
half hour in the drawingroom, gra- 
ciously listening to Lady Darrell’s 
music, sitting near her, looking upon 
her—on her faded, insipid face—and 
wondering “what the deuce!” Sir 
Hugh could ever have seen in this 
insignificant cotton-spinning lady. 
But even this toleration was pleasing 
to my lady. She didn’t know of 
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those thoughts which were in her 
stepson’s mind, she only knew that 
he listened very patiently to her long 
pieces of music, and she was satisfied 
—she was even pleased. 

Lady Darrell got on better now 
with her stepson: she had grown 
accustomed to his lazy, conceited 
ways; she didn’t fear him as she 
used to fear him, when she had been 
a stranger at Darrell. She knew him 
and understood him now, but she had 
no love for him as she had for Vic- 
tor. 

Henry sat listening to my lady’s 
music, on the same low window-seat 
upon which Victor used to sit often, 
The sun had sunk behind the hills ; 
the evening was closing in, and there 
was dusk in the faded drawingroom 
at Darrell. Lady Darrell had been 
singing—she had a sweet voice, rather 
weak, but she had been well taught, 
and she had been singing Gounod’s 
serenade ; it suited her, the little 
thrilling runs and ripples, she ex- 
ecuted them well. And Henry had 
been listening, not with any of the 
boyish enthusiasm with which Vic- 
tor used to listen, breathlessly, as to 
a song of angels, crying at the end, 
“O thank you, Aunt Mary, it’s so 
jolly !” and that word “jolly,” with 

ictor meant everything beautiful 
and pleasant. “I am sure there will 
be music like that in heaven.” And 
then Lady Darrell, with her sad face 
smiling, would say, “I am’sure there 
will be music in heaven, it is quite 
Scriptural to suppose so, but much 
finer, grander music, I think, Victor.” 
And then Victor would plead for one 
other song, and he would sit listening, 
almost spell-bound, with that reve- 
rent feeling of awe and wonder with 
which we aie some of us listened to 
the grand old anthems in great cathe- 
dral choirs, songs of angels, sweet 
and, oh! how sad! 

There was none of that enthusiasm 
in Henry while he listened. She had 
a pretty silvery voice, well trained ; 
but he had heard scores of voices, 
scores of glorious thrilling, spirit- 
stirring voices, and he only lis- 
tened patiently. There was nothing 
harsh or unpleasant, no flat notes, or 
loud squalling. He had heard many 
worse singers, too, in his day, and he 
didn’t object to my lady’s minstrelsy. 

When the serenade was over he 
said, “ Thank you ; very pretty in- 
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deed ;” and my lady was quite satis- 
fied. And then, almost abruptly, he 
asked, “Can you play the organatall?” 

And Lady Darrell answered, 

“Yes; a little. I used to play it 
often.” 

“They have a very nice little organ 
up at the Dower-house. Iam sure 

iss Haller would be delighted to let 
you practise on it any time.” 

Henry spoke carelessly, but Lady 
Darrell flushed a little ; she remem- 
bered Victor’s story ; she felt her fear 
coming before her again, and she said, 

“T would like to know Miss Haller 
very much, if you thik your father 
would approve.” 

She was a very meek lady, she had 
grown so accustomed to bow her 
head to all her husband’s little fan- 
cies. Her spirit was broken ; she 
had no will of her own. 

“‘My father can have no objection,” 
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Henry answered. “She is a perfect 
lady. I will speak to Sir Hugh my- 
self. You must be so lonely here all 
by yourself. Mr. Haller’s niece would 
be a very nice companion for you, she 
is so cheery and pleasant.” 

And Lady Darrell murmured, 
“Thank you, Henry, it is very kind 
of you to think of me.” 

The poor overlooked, subdued lady, 
she felt grateful : it was the first time 
that her stepson had shown any 
consideration for her, and she was 
very, very gratefulto him. But still 
before her came a vision of Victor, 
and the remembrance of his love 
story, and her heart grew heavy and 
full of pity. Poor, weak lady, she 
felt that she was being led away into 
a new plot; that her hands were 
being fettered ; and that henceforth 
she would be powerless to help him 
in his difficulty. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


POOR VICTOR ! 


“Tarere is something in infinite 
space,” says Cowper, “a world that 
does not roll within the precincts of 
mercy.” 

There is the sunny side of life, and 
there is the dark shadowed side ; 
there is the light, the gladness, the 
joy ; and then, beyond these things, 
the anguish, the bitterness, the 
agony, where mercy and pity is not 
felt: where God’s providence seems 
estranged. Howincomprehensible it 
seems; how inconsistent with the 
judgment of that God who is love. 
But such things are, and we cannot 
reconcilethem. “ And the angel that 
was sent unto me said, ‘ Thinkest 
thou to comprehend the way of the 
Most High?’ ” 

Ethel Haller still stood on the 
sunny side, still felt the warmth and 
pleasantness of life, and the world 
seemed fair and good; that other 
world, which does not roll within the 
precincts of mercy, had not as yet 
opened to receive her. A sorrow had 
stolen into her heart, a shadow was 
beginning to fall over her life ; but 
there was not that anguish that eats 
and gnaws at the root of life’s flowers; 
there was not the bitterness and de- 
spair where mercy comes not, where 
the spirit of comfort holds itself aloof. 


Awhole long autumn month had 
worn itself away, the corn had ripened, 
and been cut down, the flowers were 
fading and casting their fallen leaves 
over the lawn-grass and pebbly 
walks at the Grange garden ; there 
were tints of yellow brown upon the 
leaves of trees, and Ethel had never 
heard news of her lover. A long 
month and she had got no letter !. 

Whenaman, carried away by his own 
selfishness and vanity—a man strong 
of purpose, indefatigable in his efforts, 
once lays himself out to plot and 
plan, so that some pet scheme of his 
may be — he seldom fails, 
Henry Darrell was not an honest 
man, he did not walk in the light, as 
his cousin did, he was a coward 
about many things, and he was ruled 
altogether by his vanity. When he 
began this scheme of stepping i 
between Victor and his love, he had 
not foreseen the hundred small ways 
in which he would have to deceive ; 
but once fairly launched on his way, 
he would not turn back. 

This new a was an evil one— 
a wicked, cruel one; but he never 

used, he never let himself think, 

e went on linking one little deceit to 
another, until he had woven such a 
web, such a maze of tangled cords, 
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that his whole life was fraught with 
a dishonesty and falseness. 

y of Victor's love-letters lay 
torn and scattered in that neglected 
little garden at Darrell ; anxious, 
reproachful letters, to which he got 
no answer. And he wrote to his 
aunt and said—“Do you ever see 
Ethel Haller? Tell me news of her.” 
And Lady Darrell—timid Lady Dar- 
rell—standing in a great perplexity, 
and difficulty, began to think that 
Victor was very foolish in so cherish- 
ing his love; and she answered 
him—“I see Miss Haller often, 
Henry introduced her to me; she 
seems a ~T merry, pleasant girl ; 
but indeed, Victor, 1 think you are 
foolish to think of her now.” That 
was all ; but poor Victor, away in his 
tiny barrack-room, grew very sad and 
desponding. 

“It is because I am so poor,” he 
thought as he sat there with his head 
bent over his aunt's letter, and his 
kindly young face shadowed over with 
a sadness. “They all throw cold 
water upon my hope, I am such an 
unlucky fellow.” And alone in his 


barrack-room Victorthought of many 


things. He had been thinking lately 
that after all that hope of his was 
but avery slight one, he hadso little of 
the world’s good things to offer Ethel ; 
he was poor, with no prospects, with 
little wealth, but great love ; such 
great, tender love that, while he sat 
there thinking of that pretty, gentle 
girl, he almost made up his mind to 
see her no more, to write to her no 
more, to let her be free to make other 
plans for her life. All this Victor 
thought, and it was of her he 
thought always—of her good, her 
welfare ; he never thought of the 
cruelty of such kindness. Day after 
day he had looked for an answer to any 
one of his letters ; but no answer 
came, and this young hero of mine 
was of rather a desponding nature ; 
he had not what Goldsmith calls 
“ a knack at hoping.” He was proud 
too, he disliked everything false ; and 
there had been a doubt in his mind 
lately regarding that same little lad 

from whom he had parted one month 
ago in the meadow field below John 
Haller’s farm. “If she loves me, 
why doesn’t she write to me, why 
doesn’t she answer any one of my 
many letters?’ And this Victor 
Darrell asked himself, and then his 
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handsome sunny face flushed, his eyes 
grew bright and angry, and he 
thought over the passage in his aunt’s 
letter : “She seems a very merry, 
poset girl, but indeed, Victor, 

think you are foolish to think of 
her now.” Had Lady Darrell meant 
to warn him? He thought she had. 
Had Ethel forgotten him? If she 
had—if one little month was sutti- 
cient to enable her to get over her 
liking, then—then Victor told himself 
haughtily her love was a very light 
one, unworthy of his thoughts. He 
would live and forget her; other 
men had been unfortunate in their 
lives, he must learn to live and forget 
her. But even while he so thought 
his heart was telling him that sucha 
thing was impossible, that for him 
the whole world would be changed 
and darkened when that time came. 
He was a proud man—proud with that 
honest pride which stands alone in its 
nobleness—capable of being wounded 
and hurt, but incapable of doing 
anything dark or underhand. He 
did not want to have anyone pry 
after her, or watch her ; he would 
hold aloof, trusting her still, believ- 
ing in her still, until her falseness 
came before him unmistakably ; and 
then he would renounce her for ever ! 

He was proud, but he still believed 
in his love, and he wrote her yet one 
other letter ; and he said—* Ethel, if 

ou still love me, wiite me one little 
ine, and it is enough for me. If I 
do not hear from you, I shall con- 
clude that you are changed towards 
me, and I shall never again see you.” 

And this letter went also to Dar- 
rell ; and Henry held it in his hand, 
and tore it, as he had torn those other 
letters, and Victor never got that 
little line which was to tell him that 
Ethel still loved him, as well as on 
the past summer day when they 
had parted sadly in the field near the 
wood, 

Many times while Victor waited 
very patiently for an answer to 
his letter, did he read and re-read « 
that passage in his aunt’s letter; and 
every time he read it, new fears 
came before him, and he began to 
see new meanings in the words, and 
he thought of other words which she 
had spoken to him many weeks ago 
at Darrell, on the day when he had 
told her all his love, sitting near her, 
listening to her music, And Victor 
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waited a whole long week foran answer 
to his letter ; and when none came— 
when many posts had past, and none 
cvame—then he said—‘“ I will never 
write to her again.” And he went 
about his duties, mixing with other 
men, walking and talking in a 
dream, bewildered by his misfortune, 
an altered man. Proud, honest, 
Victor! I think he was wrong- 
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ing that tender-hearted girl, who kept 
watching and waiting for news of 
him ; like Mariana, in her moated 
grange, from morning to night, from 
night to morning— 
“She only said, ‘ My life is dreary ; 
He cometh not,’ she said; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary— 
I would that I were dead.’” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


LOOKING ONWARD. 


Str Huen DARRELL was a very 
changeable, fickle man, he took likes 
and dislikes, and was never consis- 
tent ; he was weak and vacillating, 
never knowing his own mind. Now 
it came to pass that when Sir Hugh 
took up with his new farming project 
he was brought into contact with 
many of the county gentlemen-far- 
mers, and, among them, with John 
Haller, the man whoowned the Dower- 
house and the meadow field, and 
nae other fields lying near to Dar- 
re 


This John Haller was a manly, 
la fellow, and old Sir 

ugh took a fancy to him. He re- 
spected his superior knowledge about 
country matters ; he liked his honest, 
quiet way of speaking always what 
he thought. Sir Hugh was a gentle- 
man tothe back-bone—an honourable 
man ; he was weak and foolish, vain 
of his birth and good blood, but there 
was something simple about him. He 
was generous and rather reckless ; 
changeable and fickle; wanting in 
strength of will or purpose ; but he 
was a gentleman in all his thoughts 
and ideas—an upright man. And 
these things weighed much with John 
Haller, who was clear-sighted and 
sensitive, and understood the mis- 
taken pride of Sir Hugh, which 
made him grow testy when the old 
houseamong the trees wascalled “The 
Grange.” John Haller understood 
and forgave that little piece of vanity. 
He humoured it,and called his farm- 
house “ ‘The Dower-house” always in 
ving to Sir Hugh. 

Sir Hugh Darrell had taken a 
wonderful fancy to this quiet gen- 
tleman-farmer, He sought his com- 
vany, and quoted his opinions, and 
initated him in his farming plana, 


It was one of the old gentleman's 
hobbies, this new friendship with the 
owner of the Grange. 

“T like him, because there is 
nothing pretending about him,” Sir 
Hugh said to his son one day, as 
they walked together up the shady 
avenue at Darrell, in the direction of 
the house. 

“He is a gentleman,” Henry an- 
swered—“a gentleman by birth, and 
he has every right to hold himself as 
such.” 

“ He is a rich man, too,” Sir Hugh 
continued, meditatively, looking on 
before him down the avenue, over 
the shine and shade and shadowy 
branches. “A rich gentleman, and 
perhaps that is why he is so humble ; 
pride ae oe gentlemen like a 
curse.” Sir Hugh spoke bitterly, for 
he knew how that pride clung to him 
in his altered circumstances, and how 
much it added to his troubles. 

“Such pride becomes ridiculous,” 
Henry said quietly. There was an 
amused look in his face, he knew so 
well what was in Sir Hugh’s mind; 
he knew of all the little ambitious 
schemes which his father cherished, 
and in which that pride was always 
so mixed and mingled. 

“TI suppose it does,” Sir Hugh 
answered, briefly. He didn’t care 
to argue such points with his son, 
who always got the better of him in 
them. Sir Hugh disliked his son’s 
sneering way of laughing at the 
family troubles, and debts, and losses. 
Mr. Darrell was wont to ridicule the 
little faults of his ancestors; their 
follies and wickedness were all topics 
upon which he was well up, and, half 
in bitterness, half amused, Henry 
was wont to recur to these thi 
on the slightest provocation, and joke 
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Seen over his forefathers’ 
backslidings. Now all these things 
were sacred to Sir Hugh. Those old 
dead and gone roués and gamblers 
had all been gentlemen. Their vices 
had all savoured of a certain dash 
and recklessness which had a spirit 
in it, of which the weak old man was 
secretly proud. If that Sir Henry 
Darrell, who had lain mouldering in 
the family mausoleum at Darrell 
since the year seventeen hundred and 
something, and whose flirtations and 

otations, and other follies, tradition 

anded down as more enormous than 
those of any other of the buried Sir 
Henrys, and Sir Hughs, and Sir 
Johns,—if his vices had been tre- 
mendous, they had only been the 
evils which gentlemen were wont to 
indulge in in those days. He had 
been in a way called on to get drunk, 
and bet, and flirt, and mortgage the 
estate. All that had been required 
of him, in those dissipated times, and 
that same Sir Henry, over whose 
head was traced the “ Hic jacet” and 
the usual declarations of regret by 
his successor, slept in the glory of 
his crimes, quite a hero, from his ex- 
tensive and various wickednesses, in 
the present foolish old baronet’s 
imagination. In his mind there was 
a dash and splendour about that 
mouldering old rowé, who had had 
his fling of wickedness for upwards 
of half a century, and who had made 
his exit with flying colours, being shot 
in a duel, in his sixty-second year, by 
a jealous theatrical Monsieur some- 
body or another, who took it into his 
head that the wicked old baronet, 
who had a penchant for actresses in 
general, was too polite to “sa femme.” 

The vices of those bygone gentle- 
men were things over which the pre- 
sent baronet often pondered, feeling 
a kind of secret pride in it all. 


“The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones,” 


laments some old moralizer. The 
evil is too often remembered, and 
quoted, when the good is all forgot- 
ten. But, then, is not the evil gene- 
rally the greater part ? 
hey walked on together in the 
direction of the house. “John Haller 
is a gentleman, and his niece is a 
perfect lady,” Sir Hugh said again. 
She is pretty and agreeable, she sings 
well, and looks like a lady always ; 
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—_ you know all that better than I 
0. ? 


Now Sir Hugh, with another of his 
petschemesin view—that hope of once 
more seeing the Dower-house, and all 
Mr. Haller’s fields, attached to Dar- 
rell, as they used to be—had a vision 
in his mind. 

“T’ve known Miss Haller some 
time,” Henry answered, “and I quite 
agree with you; she is athorough lady 
in every way.” He spoke almost en- 
thusiastically. He hada real admi- 
ration of that little lady living in the 
farmhouse, she was so original and 
clever, so spirited, too—so unlike all 
other girls. 

The avenue at Darrell was nota 
long one. While Henry spoke, he 
and his father emerged from under 
the arching trees and stood before the 
house —a big square stone house, 
with many windows—a lonely half- 
empty house, lifeless and triste, with 
the shadow of neglect hanging over 
it. And Sir Hugh passed on, past 
the big-pillared doorway, .past the 
curtained library windows, by a clump 
of rhododendron trees, on to the stone 
terrace, outside the drawing-room 
windows. 

And here the old man paused. 
That was his favourite view—a Tur- 
neresque scene, full of life and colour; 
a rich sky, flooded with a golden 
sunset; great wastes of summer 
fields ; rich clusters of trees; far- 
away purple mountains ; and, added 
to all this, the picturesque patch of 
hill land where stood John Haller’s 
farmhouse. And here it was that, 
led by his hope, old Sir Hugh would 
stand, day after day, and evening after 
evening, on bright summer days, on 
still pleasant evenings, when the land 
lay beneath him like a map in the 
sunset, when the fields were silent, 
and the noise of plough or threshing- 
machine was still, and again, on cold 
winter days, when the snow lay thick 
and white over wood and field and 
house-roof; he had looked upon it all 
so often, he had grown to know every 
shade and light in it, even as we grow 
to know the lights and shadows ina 
beloved face, and he envied it ; he 
coveted the fair waste of land more 
than all the wealth of many lands, it 
was so familiartohim. Itlay tempt- 
ing him day by day; and latterly 
something had spoken in his heart, 
saying, “ Put away pride, and it is 
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all yours ; forget the glory of a great 
name, and titles ; cast aside all your 
other schemes, and plans, and, lo! it 
is all yours for ever!” ‘That voice 
had spoken often to Sir Hugh lat- 
terly : his mind had been full of a 
great scheme. But when his son 
spoke those words of praise, saying 
that John Haller’s niece was a per- 
fect lady, thenit was that Sir Hugh’s 
hope grew very high indeed, and he 
said, standing there— 

“T would like, before I am dead 
and gone, to see all that land safe 
again to you and to your children, 
Henry.” 

And Henry made answer, and 
said— 

“There is but one way in which all 
that can be accomplished, sir—I must 
marry Jolin Haller’s niece.” 

While he spoke, Mr. Darrell’s pale 
face worea smile ; he had divined his 
father’s secret. 

“Tfsheis alady, there is no reason 
why you should not marry her,” Sir 
Hugh answered. He was a little 
nervous ; his face flushed while he 
spoke, he stood so near his hope now. 

“T will think of it, sir”’ Henry 
said ; and there had been no more 
between themthen. Mr. Darrell had 
not spoken indifferently when he told 
his father that he would think over 
this new plan ; but he had none of 
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that wild ambition which led the 
elder man this way and that so often 
astray. He stood alone on the wide 
terrace, when his father left him, still 
looking away over the fields; in a 
strange dream of peaceful life, of 
quiet days, of love and Ethel Haller ; 
and while he so thought he forgot 
his cousin ; he forgot all Victor’s torn 
love-letters which lay scattered in 
the little western garden. He forgot 
his own old life, and the love which 
that time had held for him; he re- 
membered no more thesunny southern 
skies, the blue lake, the twilight 
hours, the passionate words, the 
vows of love. He forgot all those 
bygone things; he was away in a 
new land of castles and dreams, in an 
Arcadia of green English fields and 
twilights; and while he looked to- 
wards John Haller’s farm he 
eran “ Tt shall all be mine—all 
—a gs 

And this vow he breathed to no 
listener but the summer air, to the 
tiny twittering birds, and in the end 
how was it with him? Came there 
a time when the memory of that 
vow was but a pain to him, when 
lands, and houses, and wealth were 
all as nothing, and Sir Hugh’s hope 
lay shattered and broken—the wreck 
of a bad man’s love ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“RIP VAN WINKLE.” 


“ Att that’s good in nature ought to 
communicable,” says Shirley. 
Everyone has it in their power to in- 
fluence others for either good or evil, so 
much hangs upon example. A good 
man can almost always lead others 
to good ; and an evil man can lead 
others to evil. Such is the power of 
example and precept. John Haller 
was an essentially good man—wise 
with that “wisdom which works 
through patience;” long-suffering, full 
of faith ; a brave-hearted, honest 
man, who never lost heart, one of 
those good, wise servants to whom 
the great Master of all things says, 
“ Well done”’—all his talents were 
ut out to such good account. He 
ad suffered much in his time. He 
had seen trials and trouble, and his 
life had been embittered by a great 


sorrow, but under none of these things 


had his brave spirit sunk. “It is 
the will of the Lord, and His mercy 
endureth for ever ;” and for all the 
a of his life, which now were 
many, John Hailer was very thankful. 
“ Before honour is humility,” and John 
Haller’s ne spirit was humble al- 
ways before his God. 

n being brought constantly in con- 
tact with such a man, it stands to rea- 
son that his natural goodness must 
gradually communicate itself. There 
was so little evil, so few faults in the 
man, his life was so pure and blame- 
less ; and Ethel Haller, with this good 
example ever before her, had learnt 
much of his brave, honest qualities ; 
but this little heroine of mine had 
faults—faults which in no wa 
belonged to that good, steady aude 
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of hers. She was passionate, and 
rather wilful; she was intensely 
proud, with that pride which is ever 
at war with charity ; she was over 
sensitive, but that was not a fault, I 
think—such sensitiveness is a mis- 
fortune ; it is a perpetual pain, a 
wound which is always bleeding, it 
makes us chary of telling our little 
sorrows and griefs ; it makes us too 
ready always to look out for insults 
and slights ; it makes us think badly 
of all the world ; but there are some 
natures sointensely impregnated with 
this over-sensitiveness that life be- 
comes a never-ending sorrow to them. 
But with many faults, this heroine 
of mine combined many good parts 
also. She was very true and loyal in 
her affections ; she looked always 
for the good and not the ill; she was 
tender-hearted, too, and very gentle ; 
a little hasty sometimes; a little 
hot-headed and rash, but ready al- 
ways to confess her faults; very 
generous. The good weighed heavier 
than the evil, I think, in her nature. 
The pride and passionateness are 
faults which time and trial and sor- 
row alone can cure. Long hours of 


bitterness and heart-breaking will 
bend the pride, but not break it. The 
steps of some stealthy sorrow creep- 


ing along, filling every niche and 
corner in her heart, will steal away 
the passion, leaving only the tender- 
ness and resignation—the good parts 
which shall not pass away ; but all 
that is yet to come. The metal has 


not yet d through the furnace ; 
it is still in its ate natural state, 
with the stone and mud hiding half 
its brilliancy. 

In her favourite window-seat in the 
old library at the Grange, Miss Haller 
sat reading, or rather trying to read. 
Wide open stood the lattice 
window, a green plot of lawn-grass 
sloped gently under the window, and 
was divided only by a narrow pebbl 
walk from the bright lawn whic 
curved away down a hill, and made 
a foreground for a pretty quaint view 
of the far-away little town of Nante, 
with its slender church-spire rising 
up against a blue sky, pointing a 


steady finger to the many white. 


clouds and fields of blue ; the crop 
of mushroom houses, shining white 
in the sunlight; and beyond, the tall 
mountains, with many shadows over 
them, fields and valleys, and the in- 
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distinct group of the Rectory chim- 
neys peeping up from among the 
trees ; into the room came the fresh 
autumn air, the sound of the rus- 
tling and sighing of the trees, the 
“ caw, caw, caw” of the distant rooks, 
while Ethel sat reading. A volume 
of Washington Irving lay in her 
lap—“ The Sketch-book”—and she 
had been reading the story of 
“ Rip Van Winkle ;” credulous little 
soul, she almost believed such stories 
—she liked their quaint startling 
change of scene and act; she was 
thinking to herself a little sadly, 
that like “Rip” she would like to 
take a deep draught of the enchanted 
beverage which had thrown him into 
his mysterious slumber of a score of 
years ; she would like to sleep away 
all the coming, uncertain time, of 
which she had been thinking so 
sadly latterly. She lost herself in a 
dream then; she grew identified 
with the sleeper ; she began to think 
of how the dear old Grange would 
be in its decay and ruin. In spirit 
she visited the dilapidated farm- 
yard, the altered fields, the changed 
places ; and then she imagined her- 
self standing all alone among the 
ruins of the Grange, vainly calling 
on John Haller, who could not 
answer her, because he was not. Back 
out of her dream Ethel came, then ; 
she smiled a little smile, out on the 
fair peaceful view outside ; “ No, Rip, 
I think it is better to live on with all 
one’s senses of joy, or sorrow—to bear 
things bravely, hoping for the best,” 
and so speaking, Miss Hallershut her 
book. Little Fairy, curled into a ball, 
dozing, lay also on the window-seat ; 
his brown eyes were turned inquir- 
ingly on his mistress while she spoke. 
Ethel looked on him, speaking still— 
“Yes, little Fairy, I shouldn't like 
to come to life again so, and find 
everything changed, and myself for- 
gotten,” and she stooped down and 
stroked Fairy’s smooth head. “You 
wouldn’t know me either, my faith- 
ful Fairy, would you ?” Fairy only 
gazed on with his soft brown eyes, 
with a dumb entreaty in them ; but 
he licked the soft white hand, 
which was stroking his paw now; 
he was so fond of his mistress— 
they were such companions. “And 
so I think I will not go rambling off 
into the mountains in search of Mr. 
Rip Van Winkle’s friend. I will bide 
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my time patiently, little Fairy, and 
when I do fall asleep, I hope it will 
be a very sound one, to which there 
shall come but one great awaken- 


ing.” 

‘iiss Ethel felt sad this morning ; 
she had her little troubles and uncer- 
tainties to bear all alone, for John 
Haller was away all day among his 
fields and farmyard ; his mind was 
brought into a lower level; he was 
always thinking of his pigs, and cows, 
and hayricks; he wouldn’t have 
understood such romance. So Ethel 
thought then; but she didn’t know 
her soft-hearted uncle, in those days. 
She didn’t give him credit for all the 
genuine true feeling which was to be 
found in him. Ethel still sat by the 
window, with her book closed, in her 
lap, and Fairy’s little soft paw pressed 
in her hand—when Mr. Haller came 
and stood by the window, looking in 
upon her. 

“T want you to come out with me, 
little puss,” he said. “I want to 
show you something new in the 
stables.” 

Ethel’s face brightened as she 
stood up, and faced her uncle— 
brightened as it always did at sight 
of him, and she said joyfully— 

“Oh, yes, Uncle Jolin, I should 
like to go, it’s an age since we have 
had a walk together.” 

“Get your hat, darling,” John 
Haller said, seating himself on the 
grass to wait ; and Ethel ran out of 
the room, with Fairy scampering 
after, tumbling over her dress, and 
getting entangled in the folds. And 
in a minute more she stood beside 
her uncle outside in the sunlight. 

“ Ready ?” he said, and then they 
walked off together to the stables, 
Fairy still in attendance. Mr. Haller 
had a surprise in store for his niece, 
a little scheme of his ; he was always 
thinking of her, and devising some 
new plan to give her pleasure. 

“Tt’s such an “ge since we took a 
walk together, Uncle John,” and 
Miss Ethel clung fondly to his arm, 
tripping alofig in the pleasant sun- 
light, orgetful of her troubles and 
dreams — forgetful of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” and all his strange adven- 
tures—feeling so happy so happy, 
although she had heard neither tale or 
tidings of that good-looking young 

till, oh, 


— of whom she was 8 c 
so fond! But these kind of dreamy 
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people, who grow morbid and de- 
spairing at times, have their reactions 
of temperament, and grow light- 
hearted and happy all at once, give 
their tempers a holiday, cast all 
their troubles behind them, forget 
them for a space, and have a period 
of merry-making, only to return again 
in their solitude to their dreams, and 
visions, and terrors. Little romantic 
Ethel made such journeys from 
her land of tumble-down Spanish 
castles, and good-looking golden- 
haired young officers ; for those 
castles were only castles in the air, 
and such handsome young gentlemen 
were only what her old story-books 
and songs had told her long ago— 
a race of deceivers and story-tellers. 
All this my heroine was beginning 
to find out for herself. But, oh, she 
found it hard to forget her golden- 
haired young deceiver; she could 
not help herself remembering a fare- 
well in a meadow-field, a tall, manly 
figure striding away over bright grass, 
a good-bye waved to her over a 
wooden gate; and then—the sad- 
dest moment of all her life—when 
she had sunk down among the grass 
and wild sorrel-leaves, crying, as if 
her heart would break, because her 
lover was gone from her! Such 
thoughts would come often into her 
mind, but to-day she put them all 
away from her, there were long hours, 
long lonely hours when John Haller 
would be away at his farming, and 
then she could think of her trouble, 
then she could brood over it, and 
make herself miserable, and roam 
away to the meadow-field and 
stand in the long grass, by the stile, 
and think and dream, and despair ; 
but not now. 

“My little puss is such a book- 
worm, John Haller said gaily; “she 
likes her old folios and quartos better 
than anything else in the world, I 
think. How you and gentle old 
Charles Lamb would have frater- 
nized, Ethel ; how you would have 
compared notes, and vied with each 
other in your book-worship.” 

John Haller in his evenin 
readings to his niece had sient 
a kind of wayward knowledge 
of such old-world authors and 
their ways; the gentle Charles 
Lamb and his old books ; r 
pleasant Goldsmith, his life of 
poverty, and obscurity, and occa- 
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sional merry-making; Mr. Pepys’ 
history of himself, of his new clothes 
and wigs, and dinner parties ; and 
Walpole’s pleasant letters, gossiping 
and moralizing alternately. Mr. Hal- 
ler had become quite learned in such 
book-lore, and he was proud of his 
knowledge. Ethel laughed a gentle 
loving laugh, she pressed the rough 
tweed arm with her hand. 

“T should never ask for better 
company, Uncle John, my books all 
through the day, and our pleasant 
chats together of evenings.” 

“ Poor little puss !” he said gently. 
“T sometimes think she must be very 
lonely all by herself, day after day.” 

He spoke a little sadly, with his 
kind eyes bent upon the gravel, and 
that grave saddened look which his 
face wore sometimes. 

“It’s a pity she has no friends.” 

“TI couldn’t make friends with 
everyone ; I’m very odd in that way, 
Uncle John. I don’t care for other 
girls ; I don’t understand them ; they 
are all different from me. I am a 
black sheep among them always.” 

So spoke this lonely little niece of 
John Haller’s—this odd girl, who 
lived such a lonely life, who was so 
companionless. 

“You are none the worse of that, 
darling,” John Haller answered her, 
and then they walked into the stable- 
yard together. Big brick walls, snug 
stables, a wide coach-house, in which 
there stood but one smart tax-cart— 
no carriages, for John ‘Haller, al- 
though a well-to-do farming gentle- 
man, had no taste for show of any 
kind. And, although there were 
many horses standing side by side 
in those snug stables, still they were 
mostly big, strong, farming horses, 
kept for the plough and cart. He 
was a simple man, this Mr. Haller 
of the Grange, not ambitious for 
himself ; he was saving, and laying 
by much money for his pretty niece. 

is ambitious plans were for her ; 
he would like to see her set above 
other women, a great lady in some 


READER, you must not think this he- 
roine of mine a heartless girl, because 


she sometimes forgot her love, and and heartbreak which causes people 
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soe time. He was so proud of 
ner. 
““And now for my surprise,” he 
said. “Jones, here is Miss Ethel, 
show her all the new things here !” 
And Ethel smiled again, and 
nodded her head, and said, “ How 
are you, Jones?” and a jolly-faced old 
man touched his hat, and thanked 
her beaming. 

And Mr. Haller said, “We will 
go to the coach-house first.” And 
then they crossed the paved court, 
and Jones opened wide doors, and 
John Haller led Ethel towards a 
pretty little basket-carriage—a new 
carriage; and he said, “ And this is 
for Ethel !” 

“Oh, Uncle John, such a beauty !” 
And impulsive Ethel threw her two 
arms about her uncle’s neck, and 
hugged him in the most demon- 
strative manner. “Oh, Uncle John, 
you are so good to me!’ But 
John Haller only laughed a little 
oo laugh, and then he led 
1is niece away to the stables. He 
showed her a plump little Shetland 
pony “ heatin’ ’is ‘ead hoff,” as Mr. 
Jones declared, a beautiful long- 
tailed, curly-maned pony ; and he 
said, “ And this is for Ethel too !” 

Of course Mr. Haller was hugged 
again by the demonstrative youn 
lady ; of course the pony was trotted 
out, and inspected, and fondled, until 
Fairy, becoming quite jealous at his 
mistress’s delight over this new 
rival, began to bark, and then to 
whine, and then to tug at Miss 
Ethel’s dress ; he was such a spoilt 
pet, was Fairy. 

“ How good you are to me, Uncle 
John,” Ethel said as they walked 
home again, away from the stables. 
“You spoil me, I am afraid.” And 
John Haller kissed his niece, and 
said, “ Ah, darling, what would my 
life be to me without you?” 

And Ethel, walking beside him, 
thought him the kindest, most 
generous man in all the world. 


A CROQUET PARTY. 


the pain which that love now was to 
her. It must be a very great sorrow 
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to lose their interest in life ; to grow 
careless of the sunshine and pleasant 
eaceful days, and, above all, of the 
cindly home affections, of which we 
all have ashare. But Ethel’s trouble 
was one which the proud girl strug- 
gled hard against. She had long ago 
told herself that that lover of hers 
was unworthy of her love ; that he 
was faithless and dishonest ; and she 
had been striving very hard to put 
the thought of him far from her 
lately. She had heard his name 
mentioned once or twice by Henry, 
now it was, Victor had leave from his 
soldiering duties, and was away some- 
where amusing himself; and again 
she heard of him in some pleasant 
country house enjoying himself, and 
Ethel grew to doubt him more and 
more, and, in the end, she determined 
to: forget him—to forget all their 
pleasant walks and talks together— 
to cast all those past things behind 
her—to begin a new life. : 
And all the time poor Victor looking 
out daily into a dull barrack square, 


growing sad and weary, wasa changed ell 


man : so sped the days and weeks. 

Lady Darrell had taken a won- 
derful fancy to that pretty niece of 
John Haller’s. Ethel’s winning, at- 
tractive manners had won my lady’s 
heart, and she grew very fond of Miss 
Haller’s society. 

At breakfast, at the Grange, there 
had come a little note from Lady 
Darrell, asking Miss Haller over to 
the stone house. Lady Darrel] was 
to have a matinée on the following 
day. Sir Hugh had suggested this 
piece of gaiety to his wife ; and I 
think Mr. Darrell had previously 
suggested it to his father. And so 
it was settled that there was to bea 
great morning party at Darrell. Tea 
and croquet, and new bonnets, light 
dresses, powdered footmen, and the 
honour of touching her ladyship’s 
glove. All this came home to the 
souls of the humble Nante ladies 
who received the printed “ At home.” 
Major Townsend and his daughter. 
How Milly opened her mild blue-eyes, 
and screwed up her lips as if to 
whistle, while before her came a 
vision of a soiled tulle bonnet which 
had done Sunday service all the sum- 
mer. How could she ever stand in 
the presence of my Lady Darrell in 
her limpness and faded finery? She 
didn’t know how little my lady cared 
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for such things now ; how tired she 
had grown of silks and velvets, of 
purple and fine linen. 

And Miss Bell, too, got a card, but 
then she had anew French silk, fresh 
from Paris; and Miss Bell had money, 
and could buy a new bonnet, too, if 
hers was tossed. And Milly sighed, 
and wondered whether a certain pale- 
faced clergyman cared forsuch things. 

Now, in that note to Miss Haller, 
Lady Darrell begged the little lady 
to come over early to Darrell on the 
following day, and stay and dine and 
sleep, “ for I shall beso lonely.” My 
lady wrote, “Sir Hugh goes away in 
the evening up to town.” So lonely! 
Ethel didn’t know how little, how 
very little it mattered to Lady Dar- 
rell whether her husband was at home 
or not; but she sighed and said, 
“What a bore, I don’t want to go 
at all.” 

“Why not ?” Mr. Haller asked, 
looking at his niece in surprise. 

“T don’t care for matinées, or par- 
ties, and I don’t want to stop at Dar- 


Ethel had crossed the room, she was 
standing in the window looking out. 

“Why, darling, I think it would 
be a pleasant change for you, and 
Lady Darrell is very ind. 

“T know she is,” Ethel answered 
from the window ; “ but I don’t care 
to go.” She felt averse to this piece 
of gaiety ; there was a feeling that 
somehow she was being drawn into 
some intimacy which was distasteful 
to her ; she was beginning to distrust 
herself ; she knew that Henry would 
be there, and she didn’t want to see 
him too often. Of late there had been 
an idea in her mind that Mr. Darrell 
was beginning to like her company 
better than anyone else’s, and that 
there was a hope in him—a ho 
which Ethel thinking of told herself, 
“ And all that never could be.” 


so she was averse to going to 


“T think you could not well re- 
fuse,” Mr. Haller said again. “I 
think, Lady Darrell would think it 
rude. 

“Yes ; Isuppose so,” Ethel said. 
“T suppose I must go.” 

And early in the day Miss Haller 
drove over to Darrell in her new 
basket-carri and it was Henry 
who helped her to alight. Henry, 
all attention, and so pleased to see 


her. “So good of you to come,” he 
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said : “Lady Darrell will be so 
pleased.” And then Ethel passed in. 

Lady Darrell’s matinée was a suc- 
cess. The big drawingrooms looked 
less faded and lonely with the plea- 
sant happy faces in them, and the 
long tea-table, rich with plate and 
cakes and teapots, and the terrace— 
the lonely terrace-walk, where the 
rain fell plash! plash! plash! in 
the winter time, and where Sir Hugh 
took his after-dinner stroll, on sum- 
mer evenings, all by himself—the 
wide terrace, with its balustrade of 
stone, into which Lady Darrell looked 
day after day—it was all alive with 
gay dresses and pleasant smiling faces; 
and the green slope, and lawn below, 
was all studded over with tiny hoops, 
and the click, click, of the mallets, 
and the ring of gay laughing voices, 
came sounding up. Other tea-tables 
were here also—snowy cloths under 
wide-spreading trees. It was all very 
gay and pretty, Henry stood at the 
top of the terrace steps, with Ethel 
Haller,looking down upon the croquet- 
players below. Mr. Darrell was pay- 
ing great attention to Mr. Halles 
niece. He had kept near her all the 
day, walking with her among the 
trees and on the terrace, following 
her into the drawingroom. And 
Lady Darrell, on duty in her big 
drawingroom, saw allthis. Through 
the open windows she could watch her 
stepson and that pretty sunny-hairec 
little girl in the muslin dress and co- 
quettish hat. She was a very pretty 
girl, Lady Darrell thought, watch- 
ing her, seeing her smile, seeing her 
look up with those odd violet eyes 
from under a becoming little hat— 
a very very pretty girl, and she 
thought of some one who thought so, 
too, and she sighed, and wished that 
handsome Victor Darrell was not 
away in his barrack. Ethel was 
d and amused with all she saw. 


e smiled often, and took an inte- 
rest in everything, “not like a girl 
in love,” Henry thought, and some- 


how the thought made him feel 
strangely happy. 

“ What a great gun our little rector 
is among the ladies,’ Henry said, 
standing with Ethel looking down 
over the stone balustrade on a game 
of croquet, in which the pale-faced, 
near-sighted rector was malleting 
away, surrounded by ladies. Poor 
timid Miss Milly Townsend, in her 
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or bonnet, and big, showy Miss 
Bell, in her Paris silk ; two of the 
Miss Joneses, fresh, plump, gigglin 
girls, who lived a long way off, an 
who had come lumbering over from 
the other side of the mountains, with 
their mamma, in a flushed excite- 
ment at the honour done them by my 
Lady Darrell deigning to send them 
one of her “At homes.” Ethel 
laughed. “ He looks horribly bullied, 
poor little man : I'm sure he’s wish- 
ing himself well out of Miss Bell’s 
clutches ; she'll knock him down 
with a mallet I’m quite certain, if he 
misses.” And Miss Haller looked 
on enjoying the Rector’s blunders. 
He was so hopelessly near-sighted, 
the poor little man! he mistook old 
Mrs. Major Tully’s foot for a ball, and 
played at it, and bya fluke hit it, 
sending the gouty and enraged Mrs. 
Tully fuming from the field. Whata 
swoop Miss Bell made upon him, hur- 
rying him away, sweeping half a dozen 
balls along with her, with her train. 

Ethel enjoyed that little tableau 
vivant beyond measure, and Henry 
laughed too. 

* He’s put his foot in it at last, or 
rather Mrs. Tully’s foot,” he said. 

And then they turned away. Miss 
Haller had become resigned to her 
fate; she didn’t try to run away 
from this agreeable gentleman ; she 
was beginning to understand him ; 
he didn’t puzzle her as he used to ; 
he was very agreeable and entertain- 
ing, with a quiet, dry humour in him, 
which was new to her. Whycouldn’t 
she fall in love with him? Why 
couldn’t she bring herself to think of 
being his wife without saying that 
“all that never could be.” There 
was nothing revolting in him ; on the 
contrary, he was handsome and gen- 
tlemanlike, a rich man, who would 
one day be a baronet, and own all 
this goodly old place of Darrell. It 
was unfortunate, but Ethel could not 
fall in love with all this. It is im- 
possible for anyone to be in love with 
two people at once, and Miss Haller 
still loved her golden-haired, faithless 
dragoon—loved him with all the 
strength and fervour of her nature, 
and this was why she couldn’t bring 
herself to think of Henry as a lover. 
There was a still small voice speaking 
ever in her heart, and saying, “ Hei 
not false to me : it is some mistake.” 
But the voice grew still soon enough, 
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that hope left her, too, before the 
day was over. 

“Miss Haller, I want to introduce 
you to some one. Will you come 
with me into the house ?” 

Lady Darrell’s hand was on Ethel’s 
arm, and Ethel said, “ Oh, yes, Lady 
Darrell,” and smiled, and left Henry 
by himself; and followed. 

“You knew Victor so well,” Lady 
Darrell said, as they-crossed the ter- 
race together, “and I want to intro- 
duce one of his brother officers to you. 
May I, dear ?” 

“Oh, yes,” Ethel said so softly. 


There came a mist before her eyes as h 


she followed Lady Darrell into the 
drawingroom. 

“Captain Stanley, Miss Haller;” 
and atall gentleman, benta rather bald 
head, and smiled a red good-humoured 
smile, and a little earnest-faced lady 
bowed ; and two big violet eyes went 
up to the jolly face with a beseeching 
look ; al Captain Stanley thought 
Miss Haller “a stunner, by Jove.” 

‘Captain Stanley is a great friend 
of Victor’s,’ Lady Darrell said in- 
‘nocently. “I dare say he has some 


news of him. We have heard nothing 
of Victor for such ages,” she said, 


turning to-the captain. 

Captain Stanley smiled, hislight eyes 
twinkled. “ Well,” he said, speakin 
more to Ethel, “he is very well, 
think, and awfully busy just now. 
These paradesand drills keep us hard 
worked, you see, Miss Haller.” 

Ethel tried to smile a ghastly 
little smile. Well and busy! she 
thought. I think she would have 
almost liked then to hear that he 
was ill, but she only said rather 
vacantly, “‘Oh! I suppose so,” and 
Captain Stanley thought this pretty 
young lady took very little interest in 
his handsome friend. 

“ He’s going to be married, too,” 
he said, a little abruptly. ‘Going 
to be married,” after a pause. He 
wasn’t looking at Miss Haller. He 
was busy getting a cup of tea, and so 
he didn’t see the indifferent girl’s 
face, pale to the lips. He didn’t see 
two clasped hands half held out to 
him. He went on quite unconsciously, 
puttin sugar and cream into the tea ; 
‘and Tm afraid he idles his time 
writing love-letters, and watching the 
post—ha, ha !” 

The tea was ready now, and the 
captain turned to Ethel. The pretty, 
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earnest face was pale -still—pale as 
marble, but no clasped hands were 
held out to meet him; no wild 
eyes went up to his face in mute en- 
treaty. The careless little lad 
whispered, “ Thank you,” and too 
the tea, and then sank down on a 
sofa, under shadow of the window- 
curtain. The good-humored captain 
sat down beside her. She was rather 
dull, this young lady, but she was 
very pretty ; aa so Captain Stanley, 
who was a judge of beauty, and an 
admirer of everything pretty, sat 
very patiently, allowing her to drink 

er tea in silence. 

“Going to be married!” The 
room, the faces, the voices, every- 
thing grew faint and far off. Her 
hero, her blue-eyed, golden-haired 

oung lover going to be married! 

thel didn’t drink her tea ; she sat 
mute, motionless, terrified—a little 
face, murble-white and strangely 
frightened-looking ; people saw as 
they passed by, and some turned to 
look again, a pale girl’s face with 
some great despair set uponit. Cap- 
tain Stanley began to think her 

“deuced dull, by Jupiter” for she 
hadn’t opened her lips for nearly a 
quarter of an hour now, and then 
only to say, “ Oh,” to one of his good 
things! and “Oh,” again to “one 
of the best things he ever said in his 
life.” She must be a fool! He 
was thinking of slipping away, of 
going somewhere where his jokes and 
good things would be appreciated, 
when that most eccentric young lady 
spoke suddenly— 

“Who is Mr. Darrell going to be 
married to ?” 

“Well, reallyI forget now. Iforget, 
upon my word.” 

“ And you're sure it’s true ?” 

“Oh, quite. He told me himself.” 

Going to be married! Oh, wicked, 
perjured, faithless Victor ! Thepretty, 
silent girl —- beside Captain Stan- 
ley on the sofa; she bent her pale 
face ; she pinched her fingers to keep 
back the bitter, passionate tears 
which came swelling up in her eyes. 
So ended her romance ; adieu now to 
all the dreams and hopes ; farewell 
to all the tumble-down Spanish 
castles ; the story was ended—ended, 
like the old, old stories of which 
the world is so tired; the story of 
misplaced love, of false hope, of lost, 
lost happiness ! 

43 
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VERY UNFORTUNATE. 


“INDEED, indeed, Uncle John, I am 
uite well. It will do me good to go. 
shall be all the better of the change.” 

John Haller looked long and wist- 
fully into his darling’s face. She had 
not been herself ever since that 
croquet party at Darrell, three weeks 
ago. She had heard bad news there 
—news which had robbed her days 
of their lightness, and nights of their 
sleep ; and John Haller knew all 
this, and he said— 

“Tf you do go to Darrell, darling, 
you must promise me one thing, that 
you will not think of past things.” 

Mr. Haller was standing with his 
niece at the door of the Grange, 
under the porch of hanging jessamine, 
and he was looking down upon her 
anxiously. 

“T cannot promise not to think, 
uncle ; people cannot help thinking,” 
and Ethel smiled up at the grave face 
bending over her, a sad smile, and 
John Haller—good, tender-hearted 
John Haller—he took the little 
face in his two hands, and held it 
before him. 

“ My little puss,” he said, “ I am 
afraid you are not happy.” 

“No, no, Uncle John, you mustn’t 
say that. Tam very foolish, very un- 
grateful, that is all. I ought to be 
the happiest girl in the world.” 

“So you will, darling ; so, please 
God, you will. You will begin your 
life over again now, forgetting all 
those past things.” 

But Ethel flushed up then. 

“T know what you mean, Uncle 
John, but that can never be. I may 
live to grow careless of that time, 
but I can never forget it.” 

And John Haller did not try to 
argue any longer then. 

thel was going to stay three days 
at Darrell, three autumn days with 

Sir Hugh and Lady Darrell and 

Henry. For three long weeks she 

had been living her old lonely life at 

the Grange, and the time had gone 
very slowly with her ; over her life 
there had stolen a shadow; her 
books and garden, the farmyard, and 
all her old amusements and occupa- 
tions were dull to her now. She 
didn’t care for them ; she didn’t care 


for anything ; she was a very miser- 
able little girl in those days, brood- 
ing over her sorrow, trying to 
conquer it, trying with her whole 
soul and strength to live it down, for 
this heroine of mine was a proud girl ; 
she wouldn't break her heart for an 
unworthy cause. She had a strong 
brave spirit, and she determined to 
conquer her trouble, and forget it. 
She avoided all the fields and 
woods and pleasant lanes where she 
had strayed with Victor. She had 
never since stood in the meadow- 
field below the hill; she avoided all 
those familiar places. 

“T will go to Darrell,” she said 
to herself, when Lady Darrell asked 
her over for a few days ; “I will go.” 
She wanted to banish her thoughts, 
and she determined that there she 
could do that best. 

“T am going to Darrell for a few 
days, Sally,” Miss Ethel said, coming 
into the housekeeper’s room, where 


old Sally Bird sat knitting by the 


window ; 
Sally.” 
Ethel had come over to the window, 
and she sat down on a low seat 
while she spoke. It was a clear Sep- 
tember day, fresh, but not cold, and 
the window lay open, the rose leaves 
rustled near. “I’m glad to hear you 
say so, Miss Ethel, darling ; it’s well 
you should have company sometimes, 
and you get good company there.” 
Ethel didn’t answer, she was look- 
ing out over the fields towards Dar- 
rell, the stone house shone white in 
the sunlight, “and sure he'll be 
there,” old Sally said ; but Ethel spoke 
quickly, “ Who ?” she asked, “who do 
you mean ?”’ 
“Why, the young master, Mr. 
Henry, who else should I mean ?” 
And Ethel said, “oh, yes, he will 
be there, of course,” but in such a 
spiritless voice, as much as to say, 
“but what is he to-me ?” so careless. 
“ Ay, he that’s so fond of you, too.” 
“Sally, you mustn’t say that ;” and 
Ethel was looking full upon the old 
woman with her large eyes, her pas- 
sionate shadowed eyes. 
“ And why shouldn't I say it,” Mrs. 
Bird continued fearlessly, “when you 


“Tam going to-day, old 
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know it yourself ? it’s a fine place, a 
house, an’ he’s a good steady man, an’ 
there’s not many o’ them in the world, 
I can tell you.” 

And then Ethel said, almost sadly, 
“T believe not, Sally ;” and then she 
fell a thinking, looking towards the 
stone house. - 

“An’ if you knew what’s good for 
you, you’d marry him, my darling,” 
old Sally said, knitting quietly. 

“Well, Sally, it’s ‘manners’ to wait 
till you're asked, you know, and it’s 
time enough to be thinking of marry- 
ing just yet; I’m in no hurry.” 

“Ay, ay, quite right; marry in 
haste and repent at leisure; think 
well, my darling, it’s no light matter,” 
and then the subject dropped. 

Ethel sat a long time with old 
Sally in that snug room, chatting of 
other things, and then she went away 
to her own tiny room, to make some 

reparations for her little journey to 
Darrell She busied herself about 
her room, putting by some things, 


taking out others; for Miss Haller- 


was an independent little lady, she 
had no maid, she didn’t want one ; 
and while she so moved about, settling 
and arranging her things, old Sally’s 
words were ringing ever in her ears, 
“Tf you knew what’s good for you 
you'd marry him.” 

Reader, will you think very harshly 
of this heroine of mine, if I tell you 
that those words of Sally’s were but 
the echo of thoughts which had been 
once or twice in Miss Haller’s mind 
lately ; will you call her a very cold- 
hearted, fickle young lady, if I tell 
you that lately she had begun to 
realize to herself that Henry Darrell 
was a lover of hers, that she might 
any day be mistress of Darrell, if she 
chose ; and with these thoughts she 
began to tell herself that such a thing 
might come to pass; it was not an 
impossibility now, as it had been a 
short time ago, she wanted to forget 
something, she thought that were she 
to accept Henry for her husband, 
then that forgetfulness would come to 
her as a matter of course. She would 
lay herself out to make him a good 
wife, to be true to him; affection 
would then grow up in her heart— 
homely affection—it would then 
become her duty to forget that pas- 
sage in her life when she had been 
80 foolish. Kneeling beside him the 
clergyman would pronounce an in- 
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cantation, a spell would fall upon her, 
she would find that stream of Lethe 
then, and drink a long deep draught 
= the kind Nepenthe, and forget her 
ove. 

Poor foolish little soul ; all this had 
been in her mind many times, and she 
was beginning to think that, after all, 
it was all for the best, that the dis- 
covery of her lover’s falseness had - 
come to her so soon. She thought 
of John Haller and, the long years 
during which his love had so grown 
and enlarged that it had come to 
cling to every thought in his heart, 
to mingle in every plan for his life, 
to be the one goal towards which his 
hopes had been ever pressing in the 
years of toil and labour which were 
gone. She thought of the deep lasting 
root which that love had held in his 
life, and she almost thanked God that 
hers had not been such a long patient 
one. Butoh! my poor brave-hearted 
heroine, think of the truth, which the 
poet sings, 

“That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow, is 

remembering happier things.” 


But all this was a long way off 
as yet. There only lay the bare cold 
sketch of a story which one day 
might be taken up, and filled in, and 
written in the book of life. 

The story of a very unfortunate 
little girl, whose course of true love 
had not run smoothly. The old, old 
story told over again ; that was all 
nothing new, nothing strange ; only 
a story of love, a very trite subject. 

Now Ethel Haller had no cause to 
be so planning a new life. She had 
a peaceful happy home, a kind, good 
guardian, a hundred little indulgences 
which other girls have not, and her 
life hitherto had been a fair, flowery 
one. But all that was changed; it 
could never again be so for her; and 
thinking of her wrongs, Ethel’s pride 

rew strong within her, and she 
onged to show that false lover of 
hers how little she cared for his love 
how unworthy she thought him, and 
this pride it was that led Ethel astray, 
and made her act rashl 

Poor ill-used Victor 


Y what a great 
tragedy was springing out of his 


honest, injured love. How little he 
ever dreamt of all the evils which 
were beginning to grow up around 
him. “TI shall see her soon,” he said 
to himself often and often. is will 
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get leave at the end of the month, 
and run over to Darrell.” And with 
this hope he was living on from day 
to day. He, too, was proud, but he 
wasn't led astray by his pride, he 
still thought in his heart of hearts 
that there was some mistake. Per- 
haps that quiet, plodding uncle of 
hers had turned refractory, and re- 
fused to allow his niece to corre- 
spond with a penniless young dragoon; 

erhaps Ethel,herself had thought it 

tter not, she was so wise, and 
sensible ; so unlike other girls. A 
hundred of such excuses poor injured 
Victor made to himself, saying always, 
“T shall see her soon.” 

Mr. Victor Darrell’s love story had 
come to be known in the regiment. 
A confused story told in different 
ways. With some it was a tale that 
Mr. Darrell had formed an attach- 
ment with some “ maiden of low 
degree,” a kitchenmaid or a farmer's 
daughter. And there were objec- 
tions naturally raised by his aristo- 
cratic relations. Others again said 
that Victor had been so unfortunate 
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as to fall in love with a married 
lady, and hadn’t quite made up his 
mind to run away with her yet. 
This accounted for his low spirits 
and morbid fits of liking solitude. 
But to a certain Captain Stanley, a 
bald-headed, good-humoured, kindly 
brother officer, the disconsolate Vic- 
tor had made a clean breast, telling 
him a long, dreamy story of hope, to 
which the good-natured captain lis- 
tened very patiently, but half under- 
standing it all, and only clearly 
catching Victor's last few words, “ and 
I hope some time to be married to 
her, Stanley. I am determined to 
live for that, and I don’t care who 
knows it.” 

And this was how Captain Stanley, 
in his brusque way, had spoken to 
Ethel, telling her that Darrell “ was 
going to be married !”—a very un- 
fortunate blunder on the part of the 
captain. It was a string of misfor- 
tunes—little trivial things linking 
themselves together, and forming a 
whole long chain. Everything going 
wrong, everything misunderstood. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


GOD'S ACRE. 


Tuat little church, with its tall, slim, 
Gothic spire, pointing up from among 
the trees, was the parish thurch of 
Nante ; and the Sunday bell was send- 
ing its sober music across the fields ; 
the village church-goers were trudg- 
ing along the green lanes, in the 
direction of the church. 

Major Townsend and his two 
daughters; the Major in his blue 
frock coat, with his bristly gray 
hair and moustache, and pompous 
thoughtful face. Mary, prim and 
slender, neat in all her appointments, 
white collar and cuffs, and scanty 
hair—a demure little old maid ; and 
Milly, the benevolent, plump, soft- 
hearted, passée Dulcinea of all the 
meek rector’s dreams. They were 
trudging along together. 

This country church, surrounded b 
a neighbourhood thickly stocked with 
good old English gentry, held in its 
vaults and beneath its narrow isles, 
the bones and dust of many past-and- 

one generations of noble families. 

ithin on the walls, and beneath the 
stained glass windows, were marble 

* 


and stone tablets, lengthy inscrip- 
tions, emblazoned lamentations—such 
memorials as the rich raise above 
their kindred dust. And without, in 
the quiet churchyard, under shadow of 
yew trees, sheltered by the long green 
grass, lay many nameless graves. 
Here might Gray have composed his 
Elegy undisturbed ; here might he 
have found his moral, among the 
countless mounds of earth, where 
slept the village souls of man 
centuries. There lay a holy calm all 
round ; a hush among the fields and 
lanes on this Sabbath day. No 
rattling of carts along the stony 
roads, and cracking of whips, the 
song of the reapers, the clacking of 
the flail—all sounds of labour were 
still, only the solemn monotonous 
clang of the bell, filled the still air 
with sound. ' 

The rector is in the vestry-room, 
busy with his toilet. The old gray- 
headed sexton is pottering about the 
cushions, and books of prayer in 
the reading-desk ; and the con- 
gregation is beginning to assemble 
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gradually. Rich and poor, the fine 
ladies rustling along the aisles in their 
purple and fine linen, and the poor 
menand womensitting afar off on their 
wooden benches. Another century 
and those aristocratic heads will be 
lying shorn of their decorations and 
finery, rotting in the dust. Goodly 
stone tablets will be raised above 
them, storied monuments, and their 
dust will be mingling with the 
peasant dust, which lies under the 
nameless graves and grass mounds in 
the churchyard. 
“Imperious Cesar dead and turned to 
clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind 
away ; 
Oh, that that dust that kept the world 
in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the 
winter's flaw.” 


The old moral, the old-world judg- 
ment and doctrine of decay and pas- 
sing fashion ; as man brought nothing 
with him into the world, so surely 
shall he carry nothing out of it. 

Big square pews, red-cushioned, 
high-walled, after the manner of all 
old-fashioned country churches, with 
brass plates and coats of arms on 
the doors; in one of these square 
select pews sat my Lady Darrell and 
her step-son, and pretty Miss Haller 
of the Grange. Sir Hugh was away 
on some expedition fraught with fat 
cattle, far away in Wales somewhere, 
buying up astoek of sheep ; and so 
my lady was obliged to say her 
prayers without the usual accompani- 
ment of Sir Hugh’s suppressed snores. 

Close under a stone tomb of a 
crusading knight and his lady, lying 
on their backs with their marble 
hands folded meekly on their marble 
breasts, sat the old Major and his 
daughters ; in another red-cushioned 
os under the reading-desk, sat 

arge Miss Bell, with a whole pile of 

gilt-edged prayer books and hymn 
books, and markers with red crosses 
on them ; and beneath a long picture 
window of saints and martyrs, Mrs. 
Major Tully, resplendent in an em- 
broidered Indian shawl, and bonnet 
with a kitchen-garden on the top, her 
mild hen-pecked little husband beside 
her. Mrs. Tully spoke the responses 
always louder than anybody else, and 
sang the hymns too in a wild contralto, 
and altogether was a very leading 
feature in this country church. 


There, too, sat John Haller, the far- 
mer, all alone to-day in his square 
pew; a quiet gentlemanlike man, 
with a rather sad face and kind 
honest eyes, a@ man well known 
among the labouring classgs—a gen- 
tleman who was not above standing 
to speak with hard-working poor 
men—who was not above going 
among them in their humble homes, 
mixing in their home interests, plan- 
ning with them, giving them a helping 
hand often, and knowing them as 
friends in their daily life. 

There sits fat opulent Mr. Tirer 
and his buxom spouse ; he has his 
quiver full of arrows, so full that he 
vies with a certain traditional old 
lady who lived in ashoe; but neither 
he or his wife seem to labour under 
their cares in the same way as that 
storied lady who was so blessed in 
her old age did. Mr. Tirer had a big 
house, and a big fortune which came 
flowing to him from far away cotton 
mills, somewhere near Manchester ; 
such a big fortune that some people 
thought that he might create a peer- 
age out of his cotton some of these 
days. All this was far off as yet; 
but in the meantime cotton-spinning 
Joshua Tirer contented himself with 
a struggling gentility, a fine house, 
a fine family, London footmen, a 
French,.cook, a new crest, and many 
thousands of pounds per annum. 
Rosy-faced, vulgar, fat Mrs. Tirer— 
she too was thoroughly contented 
with her prosperous lot, and I think 
she rather shrank from the prospect 
of a title; it would have weighed 
upon her “with the burthen of an 
honour unto which she was not 
born.” Whether she would have 
grown faint, and even fainter, and 
finally fainted out of the world 
altogether with sheer fatigue, like 
Tennyson’s poor humble Lady of Bur- 
leigh, I cannot say ; but I think a 
title would have oppressed her, and 
sat heavily upon her. She was quite 
content to know that her husband 
was a rich man, that her two eldest 
boys were at Eton, that her eldest 
daughter was married too, and sup- 
porting an honourable young swell 
in the Horse Guards, blue, and that 
her nine remaining darlings had 
plenty to eat and drink, fine clothes 
to wear, and in fact lived in clover. 
There were no lines of care on her 
brow, it was smooth and shining, and 
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her life was alla holiday. Miss Haller 
played the organ in this country 
church, and the bell had just ceased 
to ring ; the church door was shut, 
the vestry door creaked on its hinges, 
and Mrs. Tully cleared her voice 
preparatory to speaking the first 
response. Milly Townsend, under 
shadow of the Crusader, was watch- 
ing furtively for the first flutter of a 
white robe at the vestry door. The 
door_opened, Miss Haller smote upon 
the organ, and like Jacob’s dream of 
angels, came the vision of the pale- 
faced, pink-eyed, demure little rector, 
and his gaunt, bony curate, gliding out, 
flitting by, the rustle of the surplice, 
the flood of light through stained 
glass windows, the glory of heaven 
falling on him, the rustle of angel 
wings around him as he moves by ; 
so thought the deluded, worshipping 
little lady, sitting over against that 
marble tomb. 

Ethel Haller, pretty sunny-haired, 
violet-eyed Ethel, sat by the organ 


playing the psalms and hymns; and 
rom his seat in the red-cushioned 
pew belonging to Darrell, Henry 


could see her. Was it the spell of 
her beauty ? which after all was but 
simple girls’ grace, compared with 
the brilliancy of other beauty upon 
which he had looked often. Was it 
her pleasant cheery manner, her 
smiles, and quick replies, which had 
ensnared him? What were such 
things tohim? Nothing new. No; 
I think it was the light of some new 
better life which lay before him like 
a dream ; a life removed from all the 
gaiety, and dissipation, and evil ex- 
citement of which he was weary ; a 
new life, a quiet domestic life, with 
the light of a new good influence in 
it. And he had begun to think often 
of all this lately. Such thoughts 
will sometimes come into idle men’s 
minds; such dreams; and oh, let 
them weigh them well, let them, 
steadfastly purposing to give up all 
evil things, weigh, and judge them 
well, for it is surely a good honest in- 
fluence that makes them long for 
such earthly peace, for the sunshine 
and love, of which there is so much, 
so very much in the world. , 

Mr. Darrell was not much in love; I 
think he was not restless, or unhappy ; 
he hadn’t lost his appetite, or capa- 
— sleeping well of nights, and I 
believe no man really in love enjoys a 
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peaceful life. He was not desperately 
in love then ; but he was beginning to 
have an affection for the sunny- 
haired little lady who sat playing the 
organ in the church, a very great 
affection ; he was looking forward to 
the blessings which she could bring 
him; he was thinking always of his 
new life. And in those thoughts his 
revenge wasall forgotten. There had 
sprung up a great desire in his heart 
to live honestly andrighteously. He 
felt a strange repugnance to his old 
life, with its sins and follies ; he was 
thinking of better things ; that still 
smali voice which speaks sometimes 
in our hearts, saying, “‘ What shall I 
do to be saved!” had spoken to him. 
He was anxious to mend his ways; 
he wanted to live a new life. And 
that new life lay now in Ethel’s hands 
to makeormar. Little fuolish Ethel, 
with her quaint ideas, her warm 
heart, and strong affections ; how easy 
a task that reforming and remodelling 
would be to her. Love can work won- 
ders, earnest, patient love, but she 
had none to give him. She had 
loved once, and that love would last 
her whole life; she was deceiving 
herself when she thought that she 
was forgetting past things ; she was 
deceiving herself terribly when she 
thought that a little time would now 
suffice to make her forget her love 
altogether. Not all her bravehearted- 
ness, not all her strength of will and 
pride could suffice to kill that love ; 
it was living still, living as strong 
as ever ; and yet the brave little pn | 
she was determined to live it down. 

It was unfortunate that she could 
not fall in love with this eligible 
gentleman who would one day be 
a baronet; so Ethel thought, but it 
was a misfortune against which she 
could not struggle. That day on 
coming out of church Mr. Darrell 
took a turn with John Haller, round 
the church, under the yew trees, 
among the graves; and he told him 
something there which made Mr. 
Haller’s face flush with pride, and 
he said very bluntly, “ You have my 
good wishes indeed, Mr. Darrell.” 

And Henry said— 

“Then you think I have a chance ?” 

And then John Haller said smiling, 
rather sadly— 

“T don’t pretend to understand 
much about such things, Mr. Darrell ; 
there was something—some—some 
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know how that may be.” 

Over Henry’s dark face there came 
a shadow ; there rose a fear in his 
heart, and he said— 

“T think I know what you mean ; 
but I thought all that was over now.” 

“T trust it is,’ John Haller an- 
swered gravely. There had been 
ride in his heart when the heir of 

arrell spoke, saying, that he wanted 
to wed the pleasant smiling little 
girl who was the light of his life ; 
his hopes, his ambition for her had 
all been so high; but when Henry 
said, “I thought all that was over,” 
something had stirred the proud 
spirit in John Haller; he had felt 
an almost contempt for that pale- 
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faced gentleman who was willing to 
stoop so low to obtain his desire, re- 
gardless of Ethel’s love. Would he 
so have humbled himself? God for- 
bid! Would fe so have taken any 
woman to his heart? Oh! God 
forbid. “Love is love for evermore,” 
was Mr. Haller’s maxim ; no second 
love would have sufficed him, even 
had he felt sure that there was such 
athing. To woo, and win, in such a 
contemptuous way, was something 
quite new to this honest gentleman ; 
but he only said, “I trust it is.” 

And Mr. Darrell walked home with 
his mind made up. He would pro- 
pose for Ethel Haller before her visit 
to Darrell was ended. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


> 


FREDDY'’S FLOWERS, 


On that Sunday afternoon Ethel said 
to Lady Darrell— 

“T think, if you do not mind, Lady 
Darrell, I will just get my hat and 
run over to a cottage in the Glen. I 
pay a visit there every Suriday.” 

t was a chill, muddy day—little 
misty showers of rain had been falling, 
and the roads and lanes were all 
sloppy and damp ; and my lady, look- 
ing out into the dull terrace, said, 

“Arn’t you afraid of cold, dear ?”’ 

But Ethel smiled. “I amused to 
all kinds of weather,” she said. “I 
never stop at home for a little rain.” 

And then, my lady, looking with 
nS at the slight, delicate figure 
said, smiling, “ You area wonderful 
girl, Ethel.” 

And Ethel laughed, and answered, 
" ayers Iam, indeed, Lady Dar- 
rell.” 

And then she ran up the stairs, and 
hurried for her walking expedition. 
She changed her smart silk gown; 
she put on her every-day hat—the 
hat with the blue veil, in which 
Victor remembered her so well, and 
then she stole ont of her room and 
down the stairs like a thief. She 
didn’t want to be caught and way- 
laid on her walk. She wanted to go 
all by herself ; out into the avenue ; it 
was a chill autumn day; the ground 
was damp ; the pebbles on the walk 
were all shining and wet, as Ethel 
hurried along. This Sunday visit 


to a tiny, solitary cottage in the 
Glen was a pleasure to Ethel. Once 
a week regu ar she stole away there, 
sometimes with a book, sometimes 
with a little basket of fruit, or 
fresh-cut flowers, for her visit was to 
asick room. She had no basket to- 
day, however, only two little books 
and as she went along she gathered 
some wild flowers and fern-leaves, 
and made a little bouquet of them, 

The rain had stopped ; faint gleams 
of sunlight stole through the tree 
and glittered on the wet grass an 
leaves and shining stones, as Ethel 
went along. Thechill air had grown 
milder. It waslike an April day. She 
had made up a nosegay of field flowers, 
wood-anemones, blue bells, meadow- 
sweet, little blue forget-me-nots, and 
delicate fern leaves ; a bunch of bee- 
blossom, some fox-bells, and briar- 
roses, and clusters of fairy-flax. 

She turned into a narrow by-path 
off the avenue—a shingly, stony 
path which wound on past Sir Hugh’s 
new lake at the foot of the lawn. 
Long water-grass and sedges, duck- 
weed and rushes grew there ; and on 
the water, and among the weeds, 
little water-hens and wild-ducks 
moved about. The lake had once 
been a pet scheme of Sir Hugh’s, and 
white boats lay moored in a boat- 
house, but they were never used 
now. Egyptian swans, Canada geese, 
and other birds Sir Hugh had pur- 
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chased and put on his lake, and 
they were all there still, but he didn’t 
care for them now. Those young 
short-horns had put their noses out 
of joint, and fickle Sir Hugh had well- 
nigh forgotten these old pets. As 
Ethel passed by a big black swan 
came gliding over the water towards 
her, expecting the bit of biscuit or 
bread which visitors used to throw, 
but Ethel passed on, and the poor 
swan had to sail away again disap- 


pointed. 

On still Miss Haller walked through 
the woods under the trees, and out on 
to the narrow mountain road,down the 
road, by thick hedge-rows and field- 
gates, past a mill-stream and a ruined 
mill, a big gaunt ruin, with gaping 
windows and a moss-grown bell- 
tower, on still into the valley. 

A tiny cottage, an humble home, 
overgrown with jessamine and honey- 
suckles, with a cheery little garden, 
sweet with basil, and mint, and 
myrtle trees; a sequestered, lonely 
little house far among the trees. 
Ethel opened the garden gate and 
walked up the gravel walk among 
the flowers. She knocked gently 
on the wooden door, and a voice 
answered, “Come in”—a feeble child’s 
voice—and then Ethel entered, as 
the angel entered, filling the house 
with sudden light, for as she stood 
in the doorway a pale, careworn 
little face lost its look of pain ; a light 
came over it, a look of peace, as the 
angel entered. 

* Ah, Miss Ethel, how good of you 
to come !” 

And Ethel stood in a snug, cheery 
room, with whitewashed walls and 
diamond-paned windows ; an humble 
cottage room, with a turf fire burn- 
ing in it, and in a big chair, sup- 
ported with cushions, a little feeble 
invalid boy sat all alone. 

_Ethel went over and stood beside 


m. 

- All alone, Freddy ?” she asked, 
taking the boy’sslender hand. “Are 
they all out ?” 

“Yes, miss, everyone.” 
The blue eyes of the child were 


gazing up at the pretty, gentle face of 
is visitor. 


“T thought maybe you wouldn’t 
come to-day, miss.’ 

“Why?” Ethel asked—she had 
drawn a chair over near to him, 
where hesat in the window. 
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“Mother told me this morning as 
how you was up at the house stopping, 
and I thought you'd be walking, or 
driving, or something ; but you’re very 
good to me, Miss Ethel.” 

He was a little pale-faced, golden- 
haired boy—a gentle, weakly child; 
one of those frail fair flowers whom 
the reaper comes to fetch away lov- 
ingly from the cold harsh world; and 
Ethel said— 

“ And howareyou to-day, Freddy ?” 

“Tired, always tired,” the boy said. 
He was looking out into the sunny 
little garden, and he sighed. 

Ethel laid the wild flowers all in 
a heap on his lap, and she said— 

“There, Freddy ; it’s an age since 
I brought you any flowers, and now I 
want to see whether you: remember 
them all.” 

They were wild flowers, wood and 
field and roadside flowers, and thelittle 
pale-faced boy had never been in 
either woods or fields ; the basil and 
mint and twiny jessamine in the 
cottage garden were the only flowers 
which were familiar to him. His 
young life had been spent in sickness 
and pain and weakness; he knew not 
the blessings of life and strength. 

“T think I do,” he said—a look 
of interest came into his face; his 
eyes brightened. “I think I remem- 
ber all you told me, Miss Ethel, about 
the banks which are made of moss, 
where these grow, these ferns.” 

And Ethel nodded her head and 
smiled, and said, “ Quite right.” 

“And these, these blue ones, are 
the forget-me-nots ? they grow in 
quiet places, trying to hide them- 
selves. I remember them, too.” 

And one by one he sorted and ex- 
plained them all. He drew pic- 
tures of those green, woody places 
—pictures which Ethel had drawn 
for him; and Miss Haller, sitting 
close to him, watched his little thin 
fingers handling the flowers tenderly, 
lovingly, knowing no difference be- 
tween them and the bright, gaudy 
garden-flowers, the tulips and roses, 
and varigated geraniums, which she 
brought him sometimes. 

“Good boy,” she said, smiling, 
when he had told them all. “You 
have a fine memory, Freddy. I dare 
say you will bea great man sometime 
or another.” 

Sometime! The boy’s intelligent 
eyes turned on her once again. She 
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was gray | in parables to him, 
telling him fairy-tales. He a great 
man! He didn’t know what she 
meant. “Doctor said last time 
he came here that I would never do 
any good, Miss Ethel. Miss Ethel, 
was he wrong ?” 

“T hope so, Freddy.” 

Freddy still looked into her face, 
but he couldn’t understand her. 

“T have been trying to be good,” he 
whispered, very softly. His fingers 
were still busy with the wild-flowers. 
“T didn’t cry once since Sunday, and 
mother is quieter with me.” 

“That’s right, Freddy. Everyone 
loves good children, and Jesus bids 
them come to Him, you know.” 

“T know He does,” the boy an- 
swered again. 

He knew many words which had 
been spoken by the Saviour: Ethel 
Haller had read often to him the 
blessed promises, explaining them 
all, telling him always to be pa- 
tient, and good, and that a new 
body would be given him—a body 
free from pain and weakness and sor- 
row—a new body—a new life. She 
taught him all the mercy, for she 
showed him all the sin: how “they 
that sow in tears shall = in joy.” 

This poor weakly child had a hun- 
dred little sorrows and trials to bear. 
He was a burthen and a trouble, and 
he knew all this. To the rich such 
things are nothing, it is only the 

resence of a pale face, the few ems 
in the day devoted to a sick room, the 
burthen is not felt ; but to the poor 
such things come a curse. Here was 
a widow, a struggling poor woman, 
with five children, and the eldest a 
cripple, a helpless boy, who would 
never strong, or able to earn his 
bread, who must go to the poorhouse 
when his mother died ; and this 
trial came heavily. She was a wo- 
man embittered by adversity. Her 
husband had died suddenly, leaving 
her to support a family of young 
children ; and this poor woman, who 
had not the blessed patient spirit 
which takes up its cross uncomplain- 
ing, was always grumbling. 

This child’s life was a sorrow anda 
weight to him : he was weary of the 
constant grumbling and scolding ; he 
felt the great difference between his 
life and other children’s lives; he 
saw little rosy faces peeping in at 
the door and window; he heard 
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little feet pattering over the boards ; 
he heard young voices calling and 
laughing outside in the garden, and 
then the comparison grew stronger. 
He wondered, and puzzled over his 
weakness ; he pined, and grew rest- 
less, and no soft hand came then to 
smooth his pillow or stroke his 
hands ; no gentle voice spoke to him, 
speaking soothing things. Rough, 
hard-working people came and went, 
talking loudly ; children’s voices, 
laughing and singing, came to him 
in his solitude, and now and then the 
door opened to admit of his mother, 
who looked in upon him to chide 
him if he called. And then to his 
solitude came one who never scolded 
or frowned—one who had soft, gentle 
hands, and a soothing voice—one who 
spoke strange things to him, telling 
him that alittle while and he would 
suffer no more pain or sorrow—and 
this was Ethel. She sat with him, and 
told him stories, and amused him, 
and read to him good books, and no 
one interfered with her. The toiling 
widow, who kept an infant school, 


and worked hard, never objected, and 
so there had — up thisnew interest 


for Ethel. She loved the little dying 
boy ; she dreaded to think of a time 
when she might come no more to the 
cottage in the Glen, when, should she 
wish to be near him, she must go and 
sit in the quiet churchyard among 
the nameless graves. 

Ethel sat a long time in the cot- 
tage on that Sunday afternoon. She 
didn’t preach sermons to her little 
friend all the time, she only read to 
him what she had heard in the church 
herself that morning, and a hymn 
which begins— 

“There is a happy land 
Far, far away.” 


And she read him a portion of that 
story of the golden city with the jasper 
gates, a by of light and sunshine ; 
and Freddy said— 

“Ts that city somewhere over 
yonder, Miss Ethel ?” 

And he pointed away towards the 
west, where the sun was setting in a 
flood of golden light. 

“Perhaps it is, Freddy ;”’ and 
dreamy Ethel, too, looked into the 
light, the boy had given her a new 
idea ; and then she went on reading, 
and when she had done she shut 
the book, and she still sat by his 
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chair. She talked to him plea- 
santly, telling him stories, fairy-tales, 
and that new story of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” stroking his hair, holding 
his little hands. ‘He had long golden 
hair, soft, silky curls, and she said— 

“ How bright your hair is, Freddy, 
it shines like gold in the sunlight.” 

d he answered, looking down 
and taking a curl in his hand, “Ts it 
like real gold, Miss Ethel ?” 

“Tt is far prettier than gold,” Ethel 
said, and she stooped down and kissed 
the sunny head. 

The boy smiled, pleased, as he held 
the bright hair in his fingers, looking 
away towards his golden city, com- 

aring it; and then Ethel put the 
ks away ; and when the evening 
Was coming on, when the sun was 
sinking, and the air was still, she 
bid him good-bye. 

* Next Sunday, Freddy,” she said, 
aily, as she turned to him from the 
oor ; “and mind and be a good boy 

all the week.” 

And then he watched her passing 
away through the garden, by the 
sweet-smelling flowers, and away 
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down the road towards the golden 
city ; and the solitary little boy sat 
thinking, perhaps this beautiful 
young lady who came to him, bring- 
ing with her such store of pleasant 
words, perhaps she was sent to him 
by the angels from that city, to bring 
those messages of peace to him. All 
this he thought, sitting lonely ; and 
then he began counting on his fingers 
the days and nights, the week to come 
before he could again see his beloved 
visitor—one, two, three, oh! so many 
days and nights. But she would 
come, he knew she would, whether 
the day was wet or fine, she never 
disappointed him. And Ethel hur- 
ried home song the roads, into the 
woods by the lake, and under the 
avenue trees, and Lady Darrell re- 
ceived her into the drawingroom, 
where was hot tea, and Henry wait- 
ing impatiently, and Ethel went 
in and chatted and drank tea, and 
laughed, and for a whole afternoon 
forgot that love-story of hers, forgot 
golden-haired Victor, and his words 
of love, forgot to be unhappy and 
broken-hearted. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Was ever woman, in such humour, wooed ! 
Was ever woman, in such humour, won?” 


Tuat evening a certain Captain 
Stanley dined at Darrell. He was 
staying with some friends at Nante ; 
but my lady liked to be civil to 
Victor's friends when she could, and 
so the Captain was asked to Darrell. 

Sir Hugh was away in Wales, and 


there was only m 
Darrell, and Miss Haller to entertain 
the guest. Captain Stanley was a 
chatty gentleman, a little noisy some- 
times, with a loud voice and laugh, 
lots of sporting stories, anecdotes 
about the fellows, as he called them, 
so and so of “ours,” and so on—but 
a hearty genial man, who enjoyed his 
dinner, and liked society. And he 
sat opposite Ethel at dinner. 

Now Miss Haller regarded that 
noisy gentleman with interest. He 
was a link, a medium between her 
and her false lover; he probably 
knew a great deal concerning that 
faithless young officer. And the 
demure little lady was listening 

reathlessly to all his stories. “Ob, 


lady, and Mr. 


he’s flourishing,” the Captain said of 
Victor, in answer to some inquiry of 
my lady’s. “He's in his element 
now, lots of hunting.” 

“* He’s a good horseman, I believe?” 
my lady said again. 

“The hardest man to ride I ever 
saw ; he’ll put a horse at a stone 
wall as soon as look, a magnificent 
seat too.” 

Ethel sat listening ; she daren’t ask 
a question ; she daren’t raise her eyes 
from her plate. She felt like a cul- 
prit. 

“Have you good hunting in that 
part of the world?’ Mr. Darrell 
asked interruptingly. 

“ First-rate ; oh, it’s a capital 
place, jolly quarters, fishing, and 
shooting, and hunting, and Tots of 
dinners and parties ; and the prettiest 
girls in Ireland. And the captain 
gave a loud haw! haw! and looked 
across at the demure little lady at 
the opens side of the table. 

“All that kind of thing will suit 
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Victor,” Mr. Darrell said, laughing, 
too ; but he didn’t look at Ethel, 
he went on with his dinner. 

“T don’t think Victor cares for 
pretty girls at all, Henry.” 

My lady ventured timidly, she 
couldn’t bear to hear him so spoken 
of before Ethel. 

“Oh, of course not,” Mr. Darrell 
sneered ; and Captain Stanley, smiling 
still, said — 

“Every fellow gets bowled over 
some time oranother, Lady Darrell ; 
I’m afraid our young friend’s caught 
at last.” 

My lady’s pale face flushed—she 

sat straight up in her chair—she was 
just going to speak hasty words, but 
ier eyes fell upon her step-son’s 
face. He was looking sternly at her, 
and the timid lady grew frightened. 
She drew back again into her shell, 
and only murmured, “oh, indeed ;” 
and then she glanced at Ethel. 

No change in the pretty demure 
face. All this had been no news 
to Ethel, she had known it before. 
And Lady Darrell, looking on her, 
thought that Victor’s love was quite 


hope ess Now. 

* Victor is really and truly going 
to be married,’ Mr. Darrell said. 
And somehow he couldn’t help him- 
self—he had to look full upon Miss 
Haller while he spoke. 


“Oh, indeed!” and two frank 
violet eyes were turned on him, 
no change in the gentle face. Surely 
John Haller must have been mis- 
taken when he said that there had 
been some attachment ; but if there 
ever had been, it was all over now. 

“Yes, going to be married,” Mr. 
Darrell repeated, “ that is, if he 
doesn’t change his mind before the 
happy day comes off. But Mr. 
Victor is rather fickle, I’m afraid, 
he’s been in love a score of times 
already to my certain knowledge. 
I don’t believe he’il ever make up 
his mind to sacrifice himself com- 
ge I shall be vastly amused if 

e does.” 

Victor fickle! Victor in love a 
score of times! Had she been 
dreaming $ was she mad, that she 
should love such a man? But the 
dream was over now, quite over; so 
completely over that Miss Haller 
determined then that, whether he 
married, or remained single, hence- 
forth he should be nothing to her. 
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That evening in the drawingroom 
Miss Haller played and sang at my 
lady’s grand piano sacred “music, 
“Resignation,” and Ruth’s sweet 
words— 


* Entreat me not to leave thee.” 


And Henry sat listening, sitting on 
the same window-seat where Victor 
used to sit, listening to Lady Darrell’s 
music. 

This niece of John Haller’s was 
gay and cheerful to-night. She 
was one of those people whose tem- 
pers are so inconsistent, so change- 
able, with a great sorrow and bitter- 
ness lying at her heart. She yet 
smiled and sang, and talked gaily to 
Henry. She was so proud, she 
couldn’t bear that anyone should 
know of her trouble. 

“ Entreat me not to leave thee, 

Nor to return from following after thee ; 

For where thou goest, I will go, 

And where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; 

Thy people shall be my people, and thy 

God my God.” 


“And that is perfect love,” Mr. 
Darrell said, sitting near to John 
Haller’s niece, and speaking softly. 

My lady was chatting to Captain 
Stanley by the fire. They were alone 
those two. What was it that made 
Ethel’s heart stand still within 
her? what was it that, while Henry 
spoke, made her hear the cawing of 
rooks, and smell the scent of new 
mown hay, and feel the touch of long 
wet grass about her feet. She was 
looking straight before her on the 
music, with fixed eyes and a kind of 
despair in her face, she wouldn’t help 
him, or draw him on, it should all come, 
of itself—her fate. And over thenotes 
her hands were straying. 

“Perfect love,” he said, “which 
changes not,” and pride sent the hot 
blood rippling up into Ethel’s face ; 
she was angry with herself for hay- 
ing so wandered back to past times. 
And she said, “I don't believe in such 
love at all.” 

“T do,” he answered quietly. 

“Why?” Ethel aman She was 
beginning to think that after all she 
had been mistaken. 

“ Because it is so that I love you, 
Ethel.” And the voice that spoke 
was scarcely a whisper. “ Ethel, will 
you marry me; will you be my 
wife ?” 

So suddenly, so soon! and bend- 
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ing low over the music, not looking 
at him, she answered— 

“T will.” That was all. 

“Darling, you have made me so 
happy ;” and I think he was happy, 
on this the threshold of a new life. 

There were no soft words spoken. 
So sealing of vows with burning 
kisses—such things were impossible, 
for my lady sat chatting to Captain 
Stanley by the fire. 

Oh, how thankful Ethel was that 
it was so. She didn’t want that 
passionate lovers’ kiss, the memory 
of which was so strangely sweet to 
her, ever to be kissed away by other 
lips. She didn’t want to be asked 
any questions which might have been 
hard to answer. She had said “ yes” 
to Henry Darrell’s offer of marriage, 
but she could not have said “ yes” 
had he questioned her love. But he 
was satisfied. 

And then Miss Haller left the 
piano. She left her lover sitting all 
alone in the window-seat. She stole 
out of the room, out into the quiet 
hall—out still into the avenue. 

Mr. Darrell was a little startled. 
She was certainly a very odd girl. 
This fiancée of his, very impulsive 
and strange, he didn’t understand 
her. She was frightened, perhaps a 
little nervous, that was al]. She was 
probably crying, as most girls do on 
such occasions, up stairs by this 
time, with her door locked. He 
would send Lady Darrell to her by- 
and-by. All this Mr. Darrell thought. 
And when my lady asked— 

“Where is Ethel gone to ?” 

He answered promptly ; “she has 
a headache ; she’s gone to fetch some 
eau-de-Cologne.” And then he went 
and sat by the fire and talked with 
my lady and his guest, and felt very 
easy in his mind, and happy. 

And in the meantime that very 
odd little girl, Ethel Haller, she stood 
outside in the moonlight on the lonely 
terrace, allalone. She wasn’t crying, 
she wasn’t even unhappy, she was 
dazed, stunned ; and yet she wasn’t 
happy either. It was a chance, a 
way of escape, a mode of forgetting ; 
she had accepted a new life—a quiet 
country life, where peace and resigna- 
tion would all come to her in time. 
She didn’t repent having accepted 
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Henry ; she only felt more lonely, 
more perfectly alone now than before. 
Out on the terrace, a chill autumn 
night, a clear moonlight night ; 
Ethel's dress was thin and slight, but 
she forgot this; she stood looking 
into the night. The moonlight lay 
on the fields and woods, and distant 
Grange house; below her lay the 
meadow field, the wooden gate and 
stile, and all at once came the desire 
over her to steal away into the night, 
to glide away like some poor lonely 
spirit, to visit the place near the 
wooden gate where Victor had held 
her in his arms and kissed her lips. 
Like some lone wandering spirit, to 
visit that place which had been so 
sacred to her; to stand by the stile 
near the wood, to feel the wet grass 
about her feet, and to think of him 
as he had been on the summer day 
long gone, when she had seen him 
pass away from her for ever! To 
stand and think of him so, to sink 
down among the grass and wild sorrel 
leaves, and cry as she had cried on that 
day, because he was gone from her ; 
but she checked her thoughts, her 
pride came to help her ; she leant on 
the stone balustrade, she clasped her 
two hands together, she looked up to 
the quiet sky, and prayed for strength. 
“T have bound myself to him now,” 
she said. ‘“ God give me strength to 
be true to my promise ; he is a good 
honest man, he is worthy to be loved 
and honoured. God put it into my 
heart to love him; God give me 
strength to forget all past things.” 

And this was Ethel’s prayer. She 
prayed very earnestly that such 
strength might come to her in time, 
for she had none of it now. 

And then one look over the fields, 
such a look as broken-hearted Ondine 
may have cast in her farewell to the 
sunny earth, where her dream of love 
had been given to her ; a look from 
shipwrecked eyes, a long farewell. 

And she turned away; she did 
then seek her room, and lock her 
door, and fall upon her bed in the 
usual conventional way, and cry and 
sob as if her heart would break. 

And all because she was going to 
be a fine lady, and drive in carriages, 
and wear diamonds, and live in clover 
for the rest of her life. 
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TWO PICTURES, 


Anp so Henry Darrell was to marry 
Ethel Haller: he had kept his vow, 
he had stopped at nothing that lay 
between him and his desire; that 
waste and ruin and shipwrecked 
love, of which he had thought some 
weeks ago, had all dissolved itself into 
a very slight thing, little accidents, 
small trivial occurrences had brought 
it about easily enough, and fate 
seemed to smile on his prospects. 

He sat late into the night in his 
study, with the door locked. It was 
all settled now, he had told Lady 
Darrell, and received her meek con- 
gratulations, “I hope you will be 
happy, Henry, your father will be 
mB I know he was hoping for 
this.” 

My lady arte so standing in the 
corridor with her bedroom candle- 
stick in her hand, along dim corridor, 
which ran the length of the house, 
and was hung round with many 
pictures, old portraits, and choice oil 
paintings—a dark ghostly place ; and 
then Henry said, “You have been very 
good to me, you have helped me so 
much, I shall never forget your kind- 
ness.” 


8S. 
And then this gallant gentleman, 


this man of compliments and pretty 
speeches, bends and kissed my lady’s 
pale cheek. 

It wasa wonderful honour, an honour 
which sent the warm blood rushing 
to her face, which brought the tears 
up to her eyes, and made her feel 
strangely unhappy; the solemn pic- 
ture faces seemed to frown upon her, 
a voice seemed calling to her ‘‘ Lost! 
lost!” and the voice was Victor’s. 
She bent her eyes on the ground, she 
hurried along that dim corridor, and 
she felt like a traitress as the me- 
mory of Henry’s grateful kiss came 
back to her. 

Mr. Darrell sat very late into the 
night after this, in his private 
study ; he locked the door, and then 
he sat thinking for a very long time, 
by the fire ; , thought of many 
things, both past and present, and 
while he looked behind him into the 
dead years, there rose up a shadow 
troublinghim. He frowned ; he bit his 
lips, and muttered “fool ! fool!” but 


still the shadow haunted him. He 
went over and carried the little 
leather desk, and laid it on the table 
and unlocked it, and one by one the 
treasures were spread over the table, 
and he turned them over and exami- 
ned them, and looked upon them one 
after the other, and there was anger 
and bitterness in his heart while he 
looked ; there was no tenderness. 
The package of letters he opened and 
read them, and shook his head, and 
murmured, “ fool! fool!” again; and 
then he tossed the bundle into the 
fire. He watched them while they 
blazed and burnt, and still while they 
crumbled away into ashes, and yet 
beside him stood the shadow; and 
then the lock of dark wavy hair; he 
threw it, too, among the burning coals ; 
a wild flash, a light starting valida: 
that was all, and then he turned from 
the fire, but he couldn’t drive the 
shadow from his presence. 

And he held a little miniature 
before him, a face framed in, a dark 
passionate face, and the shadow grew 
and hung over him, and fell upon 
the picture, and seemed to menace 
him. He looked with a frown upon 
his face, “Good God, what a fool I 
was.” But he didn’t break the 

icture, he held it still before him, 
ooking, gazing, dreaming, with a kind 
of awe; the feeling of fear with 
which men look upon dead faces, 
when there is no sorrow in their 
hearts ; he turned it round, there was 
an inscription on the back, three 
letters, a date, the name of a distant 
Italian town, that was all; but he 
didn’t destroy the picture, he laid it 
back again in the desk, and locked it 
in ; and then he sat and wrote two 
letters, one to a certain Monsieur 
Gabriel Le Roi, a sporting French 
gentleman, of whom he had heard 
nothing for a whole year, and that 
letter went to Paris, and a certain 
Madame le Roi opened it, and smiled 
over it, and threw it into the fire. 


parceque son mari n'etait plus; and 


the bereaved Madame didn’t think it 
necessary to answer the letter; she 
didn’t care to renew her acquaintance 
with any of her old friends, she 
was going to marry a certain old 
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French count, who owned a chateau, 
and was a bon parti, and she was 
thinking of becoming a new person 
altogether. So she slipped a pink 
cheque for £100, witkek was in that 
English letter, into her pocket; the 
£100 would not come amiss for her 
trousseau, and the letter was burnt, 
for Madame le Roi didn’t quite under- 
stand it. 

And the other letter also bore a 
foreign name and address, but it did 
not goto Paris ; it went far into sunny 
Italy, into a little town lying under 
one of Italy’s stately mountains, in a 
— valley. With that letter Mr. 

arrell was trying to put away the 

ast from him, he linked it to the 

urnt letters, and lock of hair; he 
tried to put his shadow away, with a 
strong firm hand. 

And one read that letter, one to 
whom a word, a look, from him, was 
as a treasured thing, to be remembered 
for ever. One who loved so blindly, 
80 passionately, that to obey in all 
things had become a maxim. To 
wait, to wait, and wait! for who 
knows how long, had seemed so easy 
until now ; and now what had all her 
love brought to her,? only the despair, 
the wreck, the bitterness, the death, 
which such love must ever bring. 
She had been so true to him, so 
changeless, waiting ever for a time to 
come, when all the world might know 
of her love, and respect it. And all 
at once there went that letter, 
which told her that all that was im- 
possible, that she must put the 
thoughts of such things far from. her, 
and be content to know that her life 
must wear itself away, without the 
hope which it had held before. Such 
things had now become impossible ; 
a bold, stern, commanding letter ; 
telling nothing, hinting at nothing of 
the reasons, only speaking’a law ; but 
she read beyond, she read treachery 
and dishonesty, and fiercely this pas- 
sionate woman determined that unto 
death she would follow him, knowing 
no other object, acknowledging no 
other hope, living only for her love. 

“Good God! what a fool I was.” 
This man who was struggling to get 
into the light kept telling himself ; 


this man to whom the memory of, 


boyish days brought only pain. He 
had fettered and bound himself so 
heavily, he found it so hard to shake 
off the consequences of his folly; a 
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shadow would cleave to him, darken- 
ing his life ; the memory of a rash 
act dogged his footsteps. He had 
lived hitherto knowing and feeling 
that although he had done foolishly, 
he had not done wrongly, but stand- 
ing now as the affianced husband of 
another woman, he stood like a 
guilty man, laden with a heavy sin. 
He had bound himself to a new life, 
he had determined to be true to the 
light which that new life was bringing 
him ; and yet in so thinking, in so 
acting he was wronging Ethel Haller 
so deeply, so treacherously, that, bad 
selfish man as he was, he almost 
shuddered to think of her. With that 
old love of his, had come nothing but 
heart-burning and misery, the burthen 
of a heavy secret ; the om was over 
long ago, like a feverish dream, but 
the burthen still lay upon him, and 
he couldn’t shake it off. 

And this was the man whom ro- 
mantic Ethel Haller had called an 
honest man, this was the man whom 
she had prayed God she might learn 
to love. Oh! sorrow heaped upon 
sorrow, was nothing ever to go well 
with this poor little heroine of mine ? 
was she always to find deceit and 
falseness, where she had looked only 
for truth? Butshe is unconscious as 
yet, she is up stairs in her room now, 
praying still for that strength which 
is so long in coming. 

Was Mr. Darrell happy on this first 
night of his engagement to Ethel ? 
No, I don’t think he was. It is hard 
for anyone to be happy with a great 
uncertainty and suspense always be- 
fore them. This man had achieved 
a great victory, he had compassed a 
thing which had once seemed an al- 
most impossibility, he had stopped at 
nothing, using deceit and fraud as 
weapons, and now he stood trium- 

hant, victorious, but not happy; 

eyond all this there still lay a waste 
and desert to be traversed. He could 
not with his will put away all the past 
from him, as some men can, he had 
no power to banish some things from 
his life. When the night was ver 
far spent, when the house was all 
quiet, and a great hush reigned in 
the passages and big lonely rooms, 
Mr. Darrell took his candle, and left 
his study, and walked out into the 
corridor. 

A Jong dim place this corridor was 
at Darrell, running the length of the 
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whole house on the ground-floor, 
carpeted, hung with pictures, old 
family portraits, those bygone Sir 
Hughs and Sir Henrys, with powdered 
heads and ruffles ; and others, older 
still, with the curls and costume of 
Charles’s time. And there were 
one there by Sir Peter Lely of 

eautiful women, of the Lady Darrels 
who had mated with those grim 
stately baronets. These were all fair 
women, handsome aristocratic faces. 
Mr. Darrell stood at the end of the 
corridor looking down it ; there was a 
tall painted window at the far 
end, through which the moonlight 
streamed upon floor and wall and 
ancient pictures, in a wide flood of 
light ; those stately faces, those fair 
women’s faces seemed to frown upon 
him, their great eyes followed him, 
they seemed as though they watched 
him as he walked by. There hung a 
Guido’s Cenci face, with such agonized 
eyes, such a pleading look, such bright 
hair, something thrilled him as he 
looked uponit. He was familiar with 
the picture, as he was with all the 
others, looking on them perhaps once 
in a whole year, his eye had grown 
accustomed to them, he passed them 
daily in this dim corridor. But there 
was something to-night in that Cenci 
face which rivetted his gaze. Through 
the painted window the moonlight 
fell on the picture, and he seemed to 
be looking on a familiar living face. 
There was the pretty oval, the low 
forehead, from which auburn hair 
swept in great waves, and curls; there 
were the big speaking violet eyes— 
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Ethel’s eyes—the red lips, the slender 
throat, and over all the shadow of 
some great despair. Round the picture 
were hung black velvet curtains, 
which only set off the painting, and 
made it more striking. 

He had never seen the likeness 
before; daily he had looked upon 
Ethel’s pretty face, a face among a 
hundred faces, so new, so full of ex- 
pression, but he never thought of 
comparing it to this Guido, this 
agonized, despairing face. But now 
the thought came to him vividly, he 
had seen that look, the eyes which 
seemed to look beyond things present. 
Was it the look which Ethel’s face 
had worn in the evening when she 
sat by the piano, looking straight 
before her on to the music ; while 
she listened to his words, “and that 
is perfect love.” 

Henry Darrell stood thinking of 
it all, how odd she was, how hard to 
understand ; how cold in some things, 
and how true as he knew she was; 
and he looked on the picture, and he 
took hold of the velvet curtains and 
drew them over it. He didn’t want 
to see her so, he didn’t want to see 
despair or sorrow on the pretty sensi- 
tive face, he didn’t want to think of 
her so. And then he turned away, 
he continued his way through the 
corridor, under many picture faces, 
not noticing them. Thinking still, 
walking on like a man in a dream, 
seeing that Cenci face still, although 
he had drawn the black curtains over 
it, and turned his back upon it. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“ Beise le miroir infideéle 
Qui vous cache la vérité.” 


READER, can you forgive this proud 
little heroine of mine for so far getting 
over her old love and so easily falling 
in with anew one? I don’t wish to 
uphold her as a model heroine. When 
I began to write the story of her life I 
questioned with myself whether, after 
all, it would not be better to let it lie 
untold, there was so much that was 
faulty aud imperfect in it ; and then 
I reasoned with myself, and argued 
that I was going to tellastory to men 
and women, to imperfect, erring mor- 
tals, the story of a woman’s life, with 


all its little interests, and hopes, its 
world of goods and ills, and I felt that 
to such readers this story would 
come as nothing new, only the old 
tale of life. 

Ethel Haller had not accepted 
Henry Darrell in that self-sacrificing 
spirit in which novel heroines now-a- 

. persist in making themselves 
unhappy and uncomfortable. This 
niece of Mr. Haller’s had been brought 
up and educated in a very strange 
way; she had had no mother to 
“watch o’er her childhood 3” from 
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the beginning she had stood alone, 
that is to say, lonely for the want of 
the sympathy and companionship 
which women always lesk to other 
women for ; she had no sister to talk 
with and associate with and quarrel 
with occasionally ; she had never 
known the blessings of such sweet 
companionship ; she had ever lived 
a lonely life, a spoilt, wilful child ; 
she had come to live in that old 
Grange house many years ago, a 
— hot-tempered little girl. 

ut John Haller had studied her ; he 
had laid himself out to curb the wil- 
ful child and tame her nature, not by 
blows, or hard words, or strict disci- 
pline, but with gentleness and love, 
speaking quietly to her, showing her 
the faults, making her acknowledge 
them—and this she was ever ready to 
do, ever ready to put her arms about 
his neck and say, “I am sorry, Uncle 
John ; I know I was in the wrong.” 


Such things can only be accomplished 
through love, for had John Haller 
illused the passionate little girl the 
chances are her proud spirit would 
have made her draw in more to her- 
self; there would have been none of 
that impulsive frankness, the natural 


honesty of her nature would have 
been curbed ; but he dealt tenderly 
with her always—it was his maxim 
with women. The roughness and 
bluntness were for men ; for women 
soft words, and kindness, protection, 
and the obedience and trust would 
come of themselves. This was John 
Haller’s maxim—a good one in its 
way, but very lenient ; he was scarcely 
firm enough; he gave in now and 
then; a pale face, reproachful eyes, 
and above all, tears, unmanned him; 
he was too tender-hearted. And so 
Ethel had grown up, natural, unaf- 
fected, soft-hearted, and yet still a 
little wayward, still lacking that 
patience and gentleness under trial 
which Mr. Haller had. She was im- 
pulsive, rather hasty, and very proud ; 
and I think it was this same pride 
which made her answer “ Yes” to 
Henry Darreli’s offer of marriage. 
She was not a girl lightly to fall in 
love with any man; she had loved 
once, and that love would last her 
life ; she couldn’t fall in love again ; 
and I think it was the very know edge 
that she still cherished that love, 
that made her determine to put it 
away from her forcibly, it was 
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a a worthless object—so poor and 
slight. 

t is only patient pene who can go 
on hoping always, and Ethel was not 
patient, and so her pride and pas- 
sionateness led her astray—the two 
evils of her nature. I feel that I am 
making an apology for her, but I 
cannot help myself; I know that I 
am speaking to men and women, and 
they will understand those faults ; 
they come by nature to some people 
—they are born with them—-and it is 
only by trial and sorrow that the 
are sometimes laid low and humbled. 

She had accepted Henry Darrell, 
hoping that in this way she might be 
enabled to forget the past. It was 
wrong of her, it was very, very wrong 
of her to deal so with the love of a man 
whom she thought to be an honest 
man, to marry him simply to gratify 
her pride, simply in a fit of anger and 
bitterness, because another man had 
proved false to her, and she wished to 
show that she didn’t care. It was 
wrong; and yet I ask you, men and 
women, to forgive her, to remember 
how difficult it is to act always 
rightly, to remember what a strange, 
lonely life this little heroine of mine 
led, how fanciful she was, how full of 
queer romantic ideas, how very, very 
lonely. 

Ethel woke next morning with a 
load on her heart. It was a bright, 
joyous morning ; the air was all fresh 
with the breath of lately-fallen 
showers ; the grass and leaves were 
sparkling with rain-drops ; the birds 
were all chirping and singing in the 
trees and bushes ; over the fields the 
light of an autumn sunrise shone 
warmly ; it was a bright, cheery 
morning, and John Haller would be 
expecting his niece home ; he would 
stay away from the farmyard; he 
would sit outside in the sun’s light 
waiting for her, listening for the 
sound of her phaeton-wheels on the 
avenue, longing to see her—and she 
knew all this, and she determined to 
go home. 

When Ethel went downstairs, Mr. 
Darrell was not yet down; she met 
my lady in the corridor, and Lad 
Darrell went to meet her; she too 
her in her arms and kissed her. 

“ Ethel, dear, I am so happy,” she 
said, and the gentle lady’s eyes filled 
up with tears. 

Ethel didn’t speak; she stood 
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there with Lady Darrell’s arms round 
her, looking down on the carpet. 

“Of course, you will stay here 
longer now, dear,” Lady Darrell con- 
tinued, leading her favourite down 
the corridor. “You won’t think of 
going home now ?”’ 

But Ethél answered quietly, 

“T promised to be home this morn- 
ing, Lady Darrell; I think I must go. 
Unele John will be expecting me; he 
would be disappointed.” 

Lady Darrell looked at her little 
companion with surprise in her mild 
face. 

“ But what will Henry say ?” she 
asked. 

She had always been brought up to 
think that an affianced husband had 
full authority to order his fiancée’s 
goings out and comings in; she had 
been very obedient to all Sir Hugh’s 
little wishes in the days when he was 
wooing her. 

“T hope he won’t mind much ; but 
I think I must go.” 

Ethel spoke quietly, but firmly; 
she had fully made up her mind to 
go; she was longing to be at homein 


the dear old Grange house; she 
dreaded Mr. Darrell’s wooing. 

“Sir Hugh will be home to-night,” 
my lady ventured once again. 

“T shall come over some time to- 


morrow, and see Sir Hugh,” Miss 
Haller answered. But she dreaded 
her lover’s interference. 

The gong began to sound, and there 
was'a silence. 

The colour came flushing into 
Ethel’s face when Mr. Darrell came 
into the room ; she half rose from her 
chair as he walked over towards her. 
A fear came over her, for there was 
no one in the diningroom but Lady 
Darrell, and she held out her hand ; 
for a moment Henry seemed irreso- 
lute, then he took the little hand and 
held it; he wasn’t ashamed; he 
wasn’t a man given to blushing, or 
looking foolish, but somehow he was 
rather taken aback, it was a rebuff, 
ever so slight, but still he felt it; 
he was annoyed, and he didn’t speak, 
as he took his place at the table. 

“Ethel is talking of going home, 
Henry,” my lady said, as she began 
to busy herself with her tea-making. 

“Going home !” and Mr. Darrell’s 
dark eyes sought the Cenci face in- 
quiringly. “I think Ethel has for- 
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gotten that she may be forbidden to 
go home now.” 

Mr. Darrell was smiling, while he 
helped himself to sugar. “She's a 
captive now. Mr. Haller must come 
here himself to release her.” 

He had called her Ethel: he had 
smiled upon her with such an air of 
ownership, the Cenci face was trou- 
bled. 
** No, no,” she said, “I must go to- 
day.” 
“Indeed you shan’t.” 

So stoutly said, she was beginning 
to feel like a prisoner indeed, but she 
smiled. 

“Uncle John will be expecting me.” 

“ We can send a message.” 

“ No, no, indeed I will go.” 

Mr. Darrell didn’t say any more 
then, but his dark face looked gloomy. 
All this was very odd, very unac- 
countable, and he didn’t speak any 
more to his fiancée. 

When breakfast was over, he 
accompanied the ladies into the 
drawingroom. There was an awk- 
wardness in this lovemaking, it 
was forced and unnatural; he stood 
close to Ethel, he even laid his hand 
on hers, when it rested on the table, 
and she didn’t withdraw it, but there 
was no nestling nearer, no fond link- 
ing, it was a little passive hand, and 
then he said— 

“ Will you take a turn with me, 
Ethel, on the terrace ?” 

Miss Haller looked at her watch, 
“ten o'clock,” she said, “and the 
pony-carriage will be here at half- 
past.” 

“ Are you really going, then ?” 

“Really and truly,” and Ethel 
—- She was no hypocrite, she 
couldn’t pretend to be in love with 
this dark-faced gentleman, but she 
felt that she was treating him oddly, 
ungraciously, and so she made an 
effort—“ But we can take a stroll 
for the half-hour, if you like, I have 
nothing to do.” 

It was rather a cavalier way of 
treating an affianced husband ; but 
Mr. Darrell knew this young lady, he 
thought her cold and careless, but she 
was a change from those warm fo- 
reign ladies with whom he had min- 
gled so much ; she was shy, too, he 
thought, but that would wear off in 
time. 

Out into the terrace they went, my 
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lady could see them walking up and 
down in the sunlight past the win- 
dows, and they were talking. They 
had stopped, standing still together 
by the stone balustrade; Mr. Darrell 
was looking on the soft face, and he 

id— 

“* Ethel, do you love me ?” 

It was a very natural question, 
considering his relations to that pretty 
girl, but she paused a long time be- 
fore answering. She did not love 
him, and she was not going to pretend 
that she did, and when she spoke her 
voice was gentle, had more softness 
in it than he had ever heard before. 

“ No, Henry, Iam afraid I do not.” 

He didn’t speak for afew minutes ; 
he didn’t ask her why she had pro- 
mised to be his wife; he was not 
a passionate man, he was not going 
to upbraid her, or plead to her, he 
only said very quietly, *‘ Do you think 

ou will ever learn to love me, 
thel ?” 

“T will try.” 

There was the same softness in her 
voice, and big tears were stealing 
into her eyes. 

“Tt will all come in time,” Mr. 
Darrell said, “when we know each 
other better.” 

And Ethel whispered, “I think it 
will.” She had prayed so passionately 
that such love might come into her 
heart, the tears were falling now down 
on her hands, on the stone flat. 
There was a great despair filling all 
her heart—she felt that she had been 
rash and cruel, she had behaved very 
wickedly in accepting Henry Darrell. 

But he wasn’t a sensitive man— 
his vanity was hurt, that was all, but 
he didn’t feel any sorrow. He was 
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selfish, and selfish people never love 
strongly : had he been a proud man, 
he would never have spoken those 
last words, he would have held him- 
self so injured. But he was not 
proud in such ways; he had not the 
amour propre which makes men sen- 
sitive about such things : he was vain, 
so vain that he found it very hard 
to realize that here was a young 
country lady, a girl who had seen 
little or nothing of the world, who 
lived like Miranda in a sort of de- 
sert, seeing noone; and yet, when 
he invaded her solitude, when he saw 
fit to cast favourable eyes upon her, 
she proved that her heart was made 
of much more impenetrable stuff than 
Miss Miranda’s. She didn’t fall in 
love with this Ferdinand, whom Dame 
Fortune had thrown in her way, but 
then Ethel had had other persons 
besides gray-bearded Prospero, and 
the monster Caliban, from whom to 
derive her beau ideal of what a man 
should be: she had very distinct 
ideas on this subject. 

Now Mr. Darrell, being so intensely 
vain, was fully persuaded that it only 
required a little time. “ When she 
knows me,” he kept telling himself, 
“she won't be able to help falling in 
love with me.” These were his own 
thoughts ; but he was hurt, too: he 
couldn’t deny that she was very hard 
to gain, very cold—strangely unlike 
any of the other women with whom he 
had been brought into contact. And 
this piqued him: he wouldn’t give 
her up—* I will make her like me !” 
And knowing his own strength of 
purpose, he did not despair of that 

iking coming at no very remote 
period. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE NOBLER PART. 


My lady sat in her long drawingroom, 
in her big easy chair, with her many- 
coloured wools all spread around her; 
and ever and anon she looked out on 
the sunlit terrace, on those two lovers 


standing by the close railing, lights 
andshadows, far-off mountains, and big 
trees waving near, a flood of golden 
light, a man’s dark, eager face, a girl's 
soft, saddened one, a picture-scene. 


This which my lady looked upon, andin 


her mind's eye, there was another 
picture. 

A cold, bare barrack-room, such as 
dwell in fond romantic women’s 
minds, bleak prison-walls, and a 
sunny-haired, ilnoared young hero, 
in an indistinct uniform. It might 
be militia, dragoons, or even deputy- 
lieutenant, for my lady was not well 
up in war harness; and then, the 
tender-hearted melancholy soul, her 
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picture grew hazy and indistinct, for 
the tears that were filling her eyes to 
overflowing, and falling down upon 
her coloured. wools. ‘The phaeton 
from the Grange is at the door in 
another minute, and Ethelcomes in to 
say good-bye. The Cenci face is pale 
to-day. There is some of that look 
in the wild eyes which Guido has 

ainted. Why docs my lady drop 
fee needles and wools all in a heap on 
the carpet and take the slender 
girlish form to her heart, and cry as 
she has never cried since the day when 
her good fat manufacturing mother 
handed her over to Sir Hugh, bidding 
him “‘ be a good husband to her’— 
her wedding-day, when she had left 
a very happy, luxurious home for a 
life all cold as winter. 

They were alone ; Mr. Darrell was 
waiting outside on the stone steps, 
and Lady Darrell whispers, “God 
bless you, Ethel,” through her tears. 
Altogether this new step in Ethel’s 
life seems to be a sad one. 

And Ethel says never a word; 
she cannot cry ; she only kisses the 
warm, tender face ; she has found a 
woman’s sympathy at last. And then 
she hurries away, out into the cor- 
ridor, past the picture faces—past 
that Guido with the strange agony 
in it, out to the stone steps. 

Mr. Darrell is there to help her in ; 
he is all attention—a very model 
Romeo—so tender, so devoted. He 
tucks the deer-skin well round her, 
and then a little dog-skin hand comes 
out to bid him oe The same 
frank hand, the violet eyes, look 
earnestly upon him for a moment. 
There is almost remorse in that look. 
“ T shall see you to-morrow,” he says, 
and then a shake to the reins. Jones 
jumps up to his place, the little Shet- 
land bounds forward. “Good-bye !” 
and Mr. Darrell is left standing alone 
on his wide steps. 

Down the avenue, under the lime 
and chestnut trees, past that little 
by-path which winds past the lake. 

iss Haller is driving the Shetland 
so hard that old Jones thinks it his 
duty to keep drawling into the back 
of her head, ‘Steady ! miss—steady !” 

Past the moss banks where grew 
Freddy’s ferns and flowers, along 
pleasant a by many hedge-rows 
and clumps of trees, and little shiny 
cottages. Ethel was well known in 
many of those cottage homes, but she 
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drove by to-day not stopping ; little 
children bobbed their curtsied greet- 
ings to her—rosy-faced school chil- 
dren, with their bundles of books and 
home-made bread, trudging along the 
lanes. Migs Haller nodded to these 
little tramps, and smiled on some of 
them, but she didn’t stopto chat with 
them. She was in no humour for 
talking to-day ; her heart was heavy 
and cold within her. She drove by 
and through the village, past Major 
Townsend’s snug cottage, with its 
grass plot and flower-beds, and bush- 
rose-trees, on down the village street ; 
by the rows of red brick Doll-houses, 
and tiny spick and span shops. Mrs, 
Jones the draper peeped through her 
forest of laces and ribbons and new 
autumn fashions, to see who was driy- 
ing through the high street at such an 
unfashionable hour of the day, and 
then bobbed back again, with an “Oh, 
Miss Haller, o’ the Grange!” and 
then a whispered confidence across the 
counter to some favoured customer ; 
“An’ they do say here,” and more 
whispering, the gist of which was, 
that Miss Haller “may marry the 
Laird if she will.” Mrs. Jones al- 
ways knew everybody’s affairs much 
better that they knew them them- 
selves ; but she never originated a 
story—there was always some one be- 
hind the scenes insinuated by “ An’I 
was told fora truth ;” and again, “ an’ 
they do say,” and soforth. She was 
the village oracle, as good at a story 
as half a dozen Tam o’ Shanters, or 
as many gossiping crones. She re- 
quired no village tree to inspire her, 
a yard measure, a roll of flannel, or a 
box of tapes and spools, stood her in 
good stead. Miss Haller drove b 
unconscious of the interest whi 
garrulous Mrs. Jones was throwing 
over her, drove onthrough the vill 
and up the hill in the direction o 
the farm-house. Up this hill she let 
the reins hang on the pony’s neck; 
she leant back and said to oe 

“Did the master go to the farm 
this morning, Jones ?”’ 

‘No, miss; master’s waiting for 
you. I think he did half expect lik 
that you might ha’ been thinking o' 
coming home last night, for he waited 
on down be the meadow, looking to- 
wards the ’ouse very lonely like.” 

Ethel said nothing. Lonely! Were 
there coming days when he would be 
lonelier still? She hoped not. They 
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were at the gate now, and she drove 
in. A short winding avenue, shaded 
in with trees—a pebbly little avenue, 
with grass banks sloping from it. A 
minute more and Miss Haller drove 
up to the farm-house. There stood 
big roughly-clad John Haller, with 
his wide-awake hat pulled over his 
eyes, and a short pipe in his mouth, 
for the broken-hearted man did smoke 
sometimes, like other men, under the 
porch, under bright leaves. What 
a world of love flooded Ethel’s heart 
as she looked upon him—this good, 
honest man, whose whole life was 
such a blameless one; so true, so 
tender to her. 

John Haller was one of those men 
whose lives glide on “like rivers,” 
unruffied. He had that spotless repu- 
tation without which, Shakespeare 
tells us, men are but “ gilden loam, or 
painted clay.” His was a face with- 
out a date. There was the light of 
youth, the shadow of care. It was 
a face with a story in it, but the story 
was not an evil one—it was one 
which had chastened and softened the 
man, leaving him patient and re- 
signed. 

He smiled so gladly as Ethel drove 
up; he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe and put it in his pocket, as he 
went forward to meet her. The sound 
of the carriage-wheels over the gravel 
had roused Fairy from his doze in the 
sun, and he was jumping and barking 
round the basket-carriage. Happy 
welcome ! so much love! Surely, if 
in some things Ethel’s life had been 
unfortunate, there was still much of 
what was good and pleasant in it. 

The Shetland is standing nodding 
his head, and Ethel is hiding her face 

inst her uncle’s tweed breast. 

“So glad to see my little puss back 

in,” he is saying, and he looks 
glad, too; his pleasant, sunburnt face 
is smiling down _ her, and then 
Ethel passes into the house. She has 
other welcomes, for it is a rare thing 
for Miss Haller to leave her home. 

Old Sally has her cozy smile, and 
words of love, too. 

“My sunbeam back again?” she 
cried, in her cheery old voice ; “ why, 
Miss Ethel, my beauty, it has been 
lonesome night an’ day, since you 
went.” 

Mrs. Bird is holding John Haller’s 
niece by both of her hands, looking 
with such proud fond eyes upon her. 
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Ethel has forgotten all her troubles 
now, she is smiling her own sunny 
smile, which lights up her whole young 
face, and puts a sparkle in her brave 
eyes. This home of hers, although 
at times a lonely one, is a happier 
home to her than any other the whole 
wide world could afford. 

“T am so glad to be home again,” 
she says, and then the smile fades 
away out of her face, the violet eyes 
fill with tears, she is easily melted in 
these days, those idle tears come often 
to her eyes, she knows not why. And 
then Ethel left old Sally, and hurried 
away to her own little room. 

Now, Miss Haller was soft-hearted, 
and very sensitive ; her nature was so 
true, and all this welcoming, this 
little world of love and admiration 
which lived in this her home, sunk 
deep into her heart, wakened all the 
good feelings there, stirred up the old 

ond recollections of days for ever past 

and gone when she had been but a 
child, with the joys and little sorrows 
of achild. She was a woman now, 
“with the heart and hopes of a 
woman.” 

Did she sink upon her bed and sob 
and cry ? no; did she stand at the 
window in the sunlight, and solilo- 
quize? no; did she feel utterly 
miserable, and despairing, because 
now she could never, never marry a 
certain golden-haired dragoon whom 
she still loved above all others? no ; 
certainly not. Then she must have 
been a very cold-hearted young lady, 
I hear my reader critics cry. Not 
so, oh! men and women; not so 
indeed. She stood a brave-hearted, 
spirited little lady, who would not 
give way in this hour of tribulation ; 
who would not acknowledge, even to 
herself, how greatly she still loved 
that blue-eyed young deceiver who 
had proved false to her in far lands. 
He was worthless, unworthy of such 
love, her story books all recorded the 
falseness and dishonesty of men, It 
was nothing strange to her. No voice 
spoke to her saying— 

“O closed about by narrowing nunnery 
walls, 

What knowest thou of the world and all 

its lights 

And shadows, all the wealth and all the 

woe!” 


She had lived in a world of her own, 


among storied people, thinking as 
they thought, and those storied heroes 
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and heroines, had all very strange 
romantic ideas. The gallants who 
rode away leaving lovelorn maidens 
to mourn their loss, were all such 
worthless shallow persons. ‘The maids 
who pined, and wept, and wasted 
their years in vain regrets, were all 
such contemptible young women, so 
spiritless! her heroines stood out 
prominent, the brave women of 
Chaucer’s true romance, these, and 
the proud Roman dames, were all her 
heroines. She admired them, she 


looked up to them, there was petites 
contemptible in a love which coul 

hide itself, and kill itself, and be for- 
gotten, and these were the thoughts 
in Ethel’s mind. She remembered 
her promise to her affianced husband, 
“T will try to love you,’ and she 
didn’t repent of having so spoken ; 
and yet it was not of her fiancé that 
she thought, it was of some one else 
for whom she said, “I have a corner 
in my heart that’s sorry yet for thee.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE RECTOR IN THE LION'S DEN. 


THAT snug parsonage house, with 
its crowd of tall chimneys, its trees, 
and rookery, its old-fashioned gar- 
dens ; was a lonely triste place. There 
were rooms, and rows of rooms, and 
still the little Rector who only occu- 
pied two or three of the cheeriest of 
these, felt like Marianna in her moated 
range, he saw the sun rise and set ; 
eard phantom footsteps and voices 
sounding in lonely places, saw the 
shadows fall upon the wall and floor, 
and was lonely, even unto death. 
Many rooks cawed in the sur- 
rounding trees, the lowing of cows 
sounded in the evening time, and the 
owl’s shrill cry at night. There was a 
desolateness and mighty loneliness all 
about. The young Rector had felt this 
loneliness growing upon him more and 
more latterly, for in his dreams some- 
times he would people the rooms with 
many faces, lights, and voices, and the 
attering of children’s feet over the 
ards, the ring of piano notes, and a 
voice singing “ Love thee, dearest,” in 
the twilight. 
If the Rector thought more of such 
things, than of his sermon, and the 
conversion of a stiff-necked generation, 
it wasn’t his fault, poor little man, 
for he was only a mortal after 
Every Sunday, regularly, he called 
many erring men “brethren,” and 
prayed with them to be forgiven 
trespasses which with him were very 
few ; a few worldly thoughts, a slight 
hankering after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, dreams of a far-off bishopric, 
of a palace, and good living, such 
thoughts would intrude themselves ; 
but to do him justice, even in these 
dreams, Milly’s humble presence was 


not forgotten, she it was who gave 
them half their charm. 

On that Monday evening the Rev. 
Mr. Gray sauntered off in the direc- 
tion ? — village, = what 9 
tions I know not, perhaps on pari 
business, it might be to see old Mrs. 
Ambrose, who was deaf and blind, 
aud who never was the wiser of his 
visits ; perhaps it was to call at the 
schools, and see what new knowledge 
the little village Adams had gained 
during the last week ; he was not 
going to a tea-party, for he had on 
his thick boots, and his hair was not 
brushed into dogs’ ears, as onsuch great 
occasions. Going out to tea, with the 
Rector was a great event : his toilet 
on such occasions was a wonderfully 
elaborate business ; he oiled and per- 
fumed and brushed, and tu at 
his ill-made coats to make them lie 
smoothly on his plump little figure. 
Since the days when poor ungainly 
Goldsmith struggled to make himself 
beautiful before his “ Jessamy Bride,” 
I am sure no other man had taken 
the same pains to decorate his funny 
figure. Mr. Gray did not get his 
coats from Pool, or any other great 
man, and consequently they would 
wrinkle on his round shoulders. But 
to-night he was not going to a tea- 
drinking, at least no premeditated 
tea-party, but who knows old Major 
Townsend might meet him wandering 
about the village and carry him per- 
force to the cottage to tea, for the 
ane was a very hospitable old man, 
and such things had happened before. 


And so the Rector did change his 
coat, and made a few mild improve- 
ments, and then he sauntered off 
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through the fields. A bright autumn 
evening, below in the valley lay the 
village, blue curls of smoke went 
sailing away towards the sky from 
many chimneys, a fog hung on the 
mountains, but such mists never fell 
in the valley—below was sunshine 
and clear pure air. The Rector 
roamed on slowly, thinking perhaps 
of his sermon, which weekly lay on 
his mind like a nightmare, for he was 
not an eloquent man, he had not the 
command of either words or ideas, 
and for six days he laboured regu- 
larly to produce on the seventh only 
one of those mysterious yarns which 
left one with the idea that the pink- 
faced little man had had some great 
idea in his mind which he could not 
put into words, which puzzled him- 
self and startled some of the congre- 
ational wiseheads, such as Tom Hol- 
nd the doctur, who would flush and 
mutter “by Jove!” quite angrily, and 
say afterwards that it was a shame 
and a scandal to see a fellow like that 
filling such a position. 
Perhaps he was thinking of deaf 
Mrs. Ambrose, wondering whether, 


through the medium of her speaking- 


trumpet, he might be ultimately en- 
abled to reach her understanding, 
and speak exhortations to her at last. 
Who knows; people’s thoughts are 
the only things which really and truly 
belong to them, which no one can 
take from them or share with them, 
and’ so the Rector went dreaming 
along. 

He wandered by the club, it was 
dusk, and the gas was lit in the 
billiardroom ; the blinds were up, 
and the Rector outside, peering into 
this paradise, which was shut to him, 
could see the faces of the assembled 
gentlemen there. There was that 
noisy vulgar Bell, the agent, the only 
man in the whole world whom the 
meek clergyman well-nigh hated. Mr. 
Bell was just now playing a game of 
pyramids with Major Tully, who had 
for once evaded his vigilant spouse, 
and who was a new man in conse- 
quence, who was laying on his half- 
crowns very freely, and even smoking 
a cheeroot. Mr. Bell looks flushed, 
and seems to be talking loudly, symp- 
toms that he is in his cups, not a 
very unfrequeut occurrence at this 
hour of the evening ; he has rapped 
out a few curses within the last few 
minutes, which made the Rector 
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shiver where he stood by the railings 
looking in. Mr. Bell-is a mauvais 
sujet, T am afraid—a lost sheep, in 
fact. 

There is young Tom Holland, one 
of the village doctors, who gets him- 
self sent for to theclub on “urgent 
pressing business,” and then sighs and 
laments that he “ never gets a quiet 
minute,” and so passes away, leaving 
the whole room with the impression 
that he is a great practitioner, the 
leading physician in the town. 

Tom is standing with his whole 
mind in the game, for he has been 
betting sixpennies recklessly with the 
dissipated Bell. There is lazy, good- 
for-nothing Captain Bowler, the mi- 
litia adjutant, who infests the billiard- 
room from morning to night, to the 
utter desertion of a pretty wife and 
houseful of babies ; but he never bets 
for fear of losing, and only plays 
when he is safe to win; he smokes 
anybody’s tobacco, and grows boozy 
towards the close of the evening on 
everybody’s shandygaff ; he is ano- 
ther mauvais sujet, and over him 
the Rector sighs, too, for he is deaf 
to all exhortation. 

But all these persons are compara- 
tively uninteresting to our Rector. 
He is a little shocked to see Major 
Tully playing pyramids and smoking: 
he had always lived under the delu- 
sion that the major was a godly man; 
he sits every Sunday beside his big 
wife repeating the responses atten- 
tively, listening to any length of ser- 
mon, with his face drawn into such a 
religious contortion. The Rector is 
a little shocked, but not surprised, 
for hypocrisy is the clergyman’s béte 
notr, following him everywhere. 

But it was another feeling than 
regret over this castaway that held 
the Rector clinging to the club rail- 
ings. Old Major Townsend, in one 
of the arm-chairs, in the corner of 
the room, was talking with Captain 
Bowler vehemently: he was fighting 
over again the battle of Waterloo, 
showing how he would have acted in 
the great Duke’s place: he would 
have won the battle in a very dif- 
ferent way. The Rector’s eyes were 
following all his movements; his 
heart stood still with expectation 
when the old gentleman stood up for 
a moment and shouldered his walk- 
ing-stick (for he had no crutch), “ and 
showed how fields were won.” But 
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the —e sat down again—he was 
evidently going to make a night of 
it. The disappointed clergyman 


looked at his watch, it was nine 
o'clock. The bang of the club door, 
a great slap on his plump shoulders 
roused him, his béte noir the flushed, 
billiard-playing Bell, was standing be- 
side him. 

gree Rector, playing Paul Pry, 


The little Rector staggered to his 
feet, so to speak, for the large agent’s 
friendly salutation had well-nigh up- 
set him. 

“ Certainly not, Mr. Bell,” he said, 
with pink dignity. ‘I take no in- 
terest in such things. I happened to 
be passing, and seeing some faces I 
thought I knew, I paused to make 
certain.” 

“Haw! haw!” laughed the noisy 
agent. “Adam taking a peep over 
his shoulder back into Paradise, eh ? 
Come now, Rector, have you no recol- 
lection of ever having handled a cue 
yourself, a long time ago perhaps ?” 

“Mr. Bell, I—ah—I am not accus- 
tomed to——” 

“Oh no, of course not, all that’s 
forgotten now ; but,on your honour, 
Rector, have you never had a aay 
and soda, or winked at a pretty girl, 
eh? Come, now, try and remember: 

ow’re not so old but you can remem- 
is twenty-five years ago.” 

Mr. Bell was always facetious, but 
to-night he was positively insolent, 
the plump Rector thought. He was 
not quite himself either, and he 
reeked of stale tobacco. Altogether 
the little Christian was disgusted ; he 
took a step back; he drew himself 
up; he grew pinker still while he 
spoke, 

“Mr, Bell—sir, I think you can 
hardly think what you are saying. 
I think, sir, you cannot realize the 
enormity—the—the heavy charge—a 
clergyman—and—-and altogether, sir, 
I think I will wish you good evening.’ 

“No, hang it; that is why the 
d——. Oh! beg pardon; never 
mind, I don’t mean it—no. I say, 
Rector, confound it, don’t go ; I want 
to speak to you, ’pon my word I do, 
and stay, I swear, I think you one of 
the best fellows going.” 

This confused apology was wrung 
from the agent, by a vision of his 
gaunt domineering sister. He took 
the little man by the arm-- 
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“ You know I do, Gray.” 
The Rector was so far a true Chris- 
tian, that he always accepted an apo- 


ogy. 

By try to do my duty,” he said, in 
a quiet tone. “If my actions are 
mistaken, I cannot help it. Every- 
one has their trials.” 

“ Of course they have, lots.” 

Mr. Bell pronounced this last word 
“lotsh” to-night, and he repeated it 
several times. 

“And I shay, Gray, come along 
with me and have a cup-o’-she.” 

The Rector translated this last part 
into an invitation to partake of a cup 
of tea ; but he answered, more in sor- 
row than in anger,— 

“Thank you, no, Mr. Bell. IT——” 

“Come, now, no excuses, shir; I'll 
take none, and I shay you musht 
come—’pon my life you musht.” 

The night air was beginning to tell 
on Mr. Bell’s articulation ; it was be- 
coming even more mysterious, and 
a great pity for the lonely sister of 
this lost sheep came into the kindly 
clergyman’s heart. Perhaps she was 
waiting lonely for the coming home 
of the prodigal. Should he doa kind 
act a bear him back to her? Yes, 
he thought he would. One more 
glance into the gas-lit room ; all there 
just the same. The click of the balls, 
the noisy voices, the fragrance of to- 
bacco, and the Major still fighting the 
Battle of Waterloo. He sighed— 

“Well, thank you, I will go.” 

And then he walked off with his 
charge down the street. The shop 
windows were all closed ; many tiny 
bedroom windows had lights in them, 
for this little valley town was a very 
primitive place. And then they 
paused before the corner house. There 
were lights streaming from the draw- 
ingroom windows; soft strains of 
music stole out over the geranium 
pots and empty mignionette boxes ; 
the lonely watcher was evidently try- 
ing to drive away dull care with “ Oh, 
would I were a bird.” The Rector 
opened his eyes; certain rumours 
concerning the land agent’s menage 
came before him, and he almost re- 
pented having undertaken this mis- 
sion. 

Mr. Bell was making violent plunges 
with a latch-key at the letter-box, 
after each of which ineffectual plunge 
he muttered a suppressed “Sham it!” 
which pieces of blasphemy made the 





sorrowful Rector repent even more of 
his weakness. - 

“Will you allow me?” he said, 
gently taking the - and opening 
the door: and then they passed into 
the house. 

The agent was well off, and his 
house was a comfortable one ; plea- 
sant carpets; soft, airy curtains ; 
dainty covers, and an air of snugness 
in the drawingroom. Miss Bell ceased 
to desire to become a bird as the door 
opened to admit her brother and the 
Rector. She rose, a tall woman 
with arather high nose, and bright 
dark eyes. Miss Bell had been hand- 
some, and she still possessed that air 
of confidence and ease which hand- 
some women always have. She re- 
ceived the Rector graciously smiling 
upon him, although it was more than 
a month now since he had stood in 
her chintz-covered drawingroom. She 
was glad to see him coming back, 
as it were, to his allegiance, and she 
was a little annoyed to think that he 
had heard that “Would I were a 
bird”—such a worldly ballad! But 
never mind. She will make it up by- 
and-by, by giving him the “Ze 
Deum” and half a dozen hymns. An 
odour of stale tobacco has crept into 
the room with the entrance of the 
two gentlemen, and there are little 
wrinkles round Miss Bell’s nose as 
if she smelt the tobacco.; little 
wrinkles on her forehead, too, as if 
she didn’t like it ; but as the Rector 
is present she only says— 

‘Would you mind raising the win- 
dow a little, Howard ?” 

Howard drives blindly for the win- 
dow, upsetting on his way a work- 
table, the contents of which lie in 
ruins on the floor. Red patches 
come into Miss Bell’s cheek bones ; 
her eyes sparkle strangely ; but as the 
Rector is there she only says— 

“T think you had better sit down, 
Howard. Never mind the window, 
thank you.” 

The Rector thinks this patient lady 
quite a martyr; but Howard, who 
reads an ominous tale in the pointedly 
polite tone, obeys, and slinks into an 
arm-chair. 

There is an awkward pause, which 
I think the lady might have relieved > 
but she knows the Rector understands 
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her painful position. He is pitying 
her, and she is silent. 

There is a tea equipage on a little 
round table, and Miss Bell has glided 
over towards it. 

“ Sit over here, Mr. Gray, near me ; 
it is such an age since we have hada 
talk together, and I have so many 
things to ask you.” 

It is quite domestic ; two little cups 
and saucers, for the agent never takes 
tea ; two little silver spoons, and the 
Rector’s pink face opposite, when a 
voice says suddenly -- 

“ What the d—’s all this ?” 

Mr. Bell has been reading the paper 
in his arm-chair. Miss Bell pales ; 
she is quite accustomed to her bro- 
ther’s language, but to-night she is 
shocked. 

“ Howard, I’m pained to hear you 
speak so. Oh, Howard, where do you 
expect to go to ?” 

“T’m afraid we'll all go to some 
very hot place if we don’t look out ; 
but that’s not the question. Who 
the deuce would ever have thought 
— Well, no matter.” 

Miss Bell was curious. On any 
othef occasion she would have de- 
manded an explanation, perhaps even 
snatched the newspaper, but the Rec- 
tor’s presence restrains her. She only 
throws a look full of love and sorrow 
at the large figure in the arm-chair, 
and the tender-hearted Rector is be- 
ginning to think her quite an angel 
in forgiveness. 

He walks home that night in the 
moonlight ; he is thinking of two wo- 
men, both angels ; he is in a sad per- 
plexity. There is the coarse agent's 
‘Good night, old fellow,” ringing in 
his ear ; he positively hates that big 


man. 

“Would she? Oh, would she ?” 
the Rector is asking himself incredu- 
lously. He is away in a new dream. 

But when he stands in his solitary 
house, when he feels once more the 
intense loneliness, he is penitent ; for 
he has in dreams so often peopled 
those lonely rooms with faces; he 
has so often listened to the jingle of 
a harpsichord, and a voice singing, 
“Love thee, dearest,” that those 
things have now become parts of his 
life, living, real blessings, and he can- 
not put them away from him. 
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THE PENNS AND THE PENNINGTONS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


To keep up or rouse a spirit of 
atriotism among reasonably indif- 
erent nationalists, skilful writers and 

orators record in books or present to 

assemblies the unselfish oat splendid 
deeds and sacrifices of dead heroes. 

A spirit of piety and Christian zeal is 

strengthened by the perusal of the lives 

of the early Apostles, and confessors, 
and martyrs. If the gifted authoress of 
the book mentioned below,* felt in her 
soul that a relaxation in fervour and 
discipline is perceptible among the 
living generation of her people, she 
could not have adopted a more wise 
or effective means than she has done, 
to renew the “first love” and keep 
the line of demarcation between 

“ Friends” and other professing Chris- 

tians sharply defined. 

There is a persuasive eloquence, a 
womanly grace, and a fervent zeal 
evident all through the volume, well 
calculated to kindle or re-kindle an 
earnest spirit among the more indif- 
ferent of her society, but with this we 
have no direct concern. We take the 
book and examine it on the score of 
its literary merits or defects. We 
find in it well delineated phases of 
life, and pictures of society in the 
seventeenth century, and character- 
istics of the opposing politics of that 
troubled time. Furthermore, we meet 
with many scenes of domestic attach- 
ment and happiness, many traits 
of manly endurance and courage, 
many quiet manifestations of womanly 
sabia constancy, charity, and 
loving services rendered to their 
rougher relatives, while courageously 
suffering the rough treatment a- 
warded to principles obnoxious to the 
ruling powers of the day. The words 
of our authoress will be more to the 
purpose here than any observations of 
our own. 


THE OBJECT OF THE WORK. 


“This work originated in the belief that 
a volume depicting the religious and domes- 
tic life of Isaac Pennington, of William 


Penn, and of Thomas Ellwood, would be 
especially useful at the present time. . . 
They differed materially from one another 
im natural character, but in each may be 
seen the distinguishing marks of the follow- 
ers of the Lord Jesus, carried into their 
varied spheres of operation. - And 
in their wives we have a beautiful exempli- 
fication of Christian matrons, aiding and 
cheering their husbands amid trials and 
persecutions, and rejoicing in their faithful- 
ness notwithstanding the frowns of the 
world. Tender-hearted and womanly, yet 
active and enduring, they show us what 
such women can do in filling the blanks at 
home occasioned by their husbands’ unavoid- 
able absence. 

“These eminent Friends unitedly stand 
forth as noble examples of the conduct and 
principles which graced the earlier days of 
Quakerism, in the church, in the family, and 
in the general community.” 


THE EARLY LIFE OF MRS. PENNINGTON, 


The father of Isaac Pennington was 
Lord Mayor of London, in 1642, 
having been elected Member of Par- 
liament for that city two years pre- 
viously. He was one of the Com- 
missioners of the High Court, which 
sat on the trial of Charles I. Isaac 
became the second husband of Lady 
a whose first husband, Sir 

illiam, was as determined a foetothe 
unfortunate king, and to all works of 
art in which scriptural or church cha- 
racters or incidents were pourtrayed, 
as the bitterest Roundhead could desire. 
The mother of this Merciful Strickal- 
thro was a most estimable lady. Lady 
Springett, her denghtee in-law; left 
the following account of her. 

“She lived a virtuous life, constant in 
morning and evening prayer by herself, and 
often with her children, causing them to 
repeat to her what they remembered of 
sermons they had heard, and of Scriptures. 
I lived in the house with her from nine 
years of age till after I was married to her 
son; and after he died, she came and lived 
with me and died at my house. In all 
which time I never, as 1 remember, heard 
her say an improper word, or saw her do an 
evil action. She spent her time very in- 
geniously, and in a bountiful manner be- 


* The Penns and Penningtons of the Seventeenth Century, in their domestic and 
religious life, illustrated by original family letters. Also incidental notices of their friend 
Thomas Ellwood, with some of his unpublished verses. By Maria Webb, author of the 
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stowed great part of her jointure yearly 
upon the poor, in providing physic and sur- 
gery. She had a yearly jointure of about 
twelve score pounds, and with it she kept 
a brace of horseg, a man, and a maid. She 
boarded with her only brother, Sir Edward 
Partridge. She kept several poor women 
eonstantly employed simpling for her in the 
summer, and in the winter preparing such 
things as she had use for in physic and sur- 
gery, and for eyes, she having eminent 
judgment in all three, and admirable success, 
which made her famous, and sought to (sic) 
out of several counties by the greatest per- 
sons as well as the low ones. . - (Here 
several surprising cures are recorded.) 

“In the villages about her lodged several 
patients, that had come there some hundreds 
of miles to be under her care, and sometimes 
would remain there away from their homes 
for a quarter of a year at atime. She has 
sometimes had twenty persons of a morning, 
men, women, and children, toattend to. I 
have heard her say she spent half her rev- 
enue in making the medicines she needed 
for these cures.” 


HER SECOND MARRIAGE AND CHOICE OF 
RELIGION. 

Lady Springett, who thus writes of 
her mother-in-law, was left a widow 
at twenty years of age. Soon after 
the death of her husband she gave 
birth to a daughter, whom she named 
Gulielma Maria, after her father and 
mother, and who ultimately became 
the cherished wife of William Penn. 
Her mother-in-law, the “ Lady Boun- 
tiful,” just mentioned, lived with her 

“till her death, four years after the 
birth of little Guli. The young 
widow seems to have suffered much 
mental disquietude on the choice of a 
settled rule of Christian faith and 
practice. To escape from the tor- 
ment of thinking and studying with- 
out being able to see her way, she 
occasionally entered into society, and 






from their mode towards their equals, 


* At all times people have affected to address their superiors in a different manner 
The familiar thee and thou have for a long time been 
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lived as they live, whose maxim is to 
enjoy the transient amenities of this 
life without allowing themselves to 
be frightened by the prospect of a 
future state. 

Isaac Pennington, to whom the 
doctrine of election and reproba- 
tion as then understood, afforded no 
more comfort than they did to Lady 
Springett, met her in society. They 
were mutually pleased with each other, 
anda happy union was the result; not, 
however, with regard to religious peace, 
for that did not come till later. The 
marriage took place in 1654, when 
she was thirty years of age, and her 
husband eight years older. Four 
years later they took possession of the 
Grange, in the parish of St. Peter’s, 
Chalfont, Buckinghamshire. How 
they were induced to adopt the doc- 
trines and practice of the Society of 
Friends, Mrs. Pennington has thus 
left on record :— 


“ Whilst I was in this (unsettled) state I 
heard of a new people called Quakers, but I 
resolved not to inquire after them nor the 
principles they held. Fora year or more 
after I had heard of them in the North, I 
heard nothing of their ways except that 
they used thee and thou to everyone,* andI 
saw a book written about plain language, 
by George Fox, which I remember I thought 
very ridiculous; so gave no attention to 
the people or the book except it were to 
scoff at them and it. Though I thus 
despised this people, I had sometimes a de- 
sire to attend one of their meetings, if I 
could go unknown, and hear them pray.” 


The wished-for opportunity came 
about in this wise:— 


“One day as my husband and I were 
walking in a park, a man that for a little 
time had frequented the Quakers’ meetings, 
saw us as he rode by, in our gay, vain ap- 
parel. He spoke to us about our pride, at 


replaced by the plural you in England and France, as if Jacques Bonhomme or John Smith 
would imply that his lord or other superior addressed, was equivalent to many such 


as himself. 


The German peasant, bent on further refining the sentiment, applies to the 


Herr Graff with whom he is so fortunate as to be allowed to converse, the term they 
(sie) instead of you (ihr) asif to make the social distance between the two then in presence 


still wider. 


This system (French and German) also prevails in the intercourse of people 


not on familiar terms with each other, the tu, toi, du, and dich, being reserved for in- 


timate communication. 


The preference shown by the Friends for thow and thee arose 





from a desire to set all members of society on a social level. Why we use these familiar 


terms in addressing the Creator is not easily explained, unless we adopt the principle in- 
sisted on by the soldier when reproved for using the name of his commander without any 
epithet of respect attached to it,—“I didn't say ‘Mr, Wolff’ no more than I would say 
‘Mr. Cosar’ or ‘Mr, Alexander,’” 
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which I scoffed, saying, ‘He a public 
preacher indeed—preaching on the high- 
way!’ He turned back again, saying he 
had a love for my husband, seeing grace in 
his looks. He drew nigh to the pales, and 
spoke of the light and grace of God that 
had appeared to allmen. My husband and 
he having.engaged in discourse, the man of 
the house coming up, invited the stranger 
in. He was but young, and perceiving 
my husband was too able for him in the 
fleshly wisdom, said he would bring a man 
next day who would better answer all his 
questions and objections, who, as I after- 
wards understood, was George Fox.” 


He did return, bringing along with 
him Thomas Curtisand William Simp- 
son, George Fox beingunable toattend. 
These men’s arguments do not seem 
to have been advanced with much ef- 
feet, but one quotation from our 
Saviour’s words took fast hold on 
Mrs. Pennington’s attention. “The 
doctrine is not mine but His that 
sent me. If any mando His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of 
myself.” She adds:— Immediately 
it rose in my mind, ‘If I would for 
certain know whether or not it was 
truth, which these people upheld, I 
—_ do what I knew to be the Lord’s 
wi i? ” 

A Christian not belonging to the 
Society of Friends might here natu- 
rally ask—“ How could one in the 
unsettled state of religious feeling 
which then swayed Mrs. Pennington, 
know what was the Lord’s will, or 
how was she to setabout doing it ?” 
Of course, her earnest-iminded biogra- 
ee would allege that her heart 

ing well disposed to do what was 
so age in God’s sight, the Holy 

pirit would not fail to impart 
inward knowledge. There is much 
in this proposition which people of 
different shades of Christian belief 
will grant at once, though disagree- 
ing as to degree and the modus 
operandi. 

During a reasonably long period in 
which she experienced severe mental 
conflicts, she did not attend Friends’ 
meetings. But at length her resolu- 
tion was taken, and thus she relates 
the result:— 


**T then received strength to attend the 
meetings of this despised people, which I 
had never intended to meddle with. I 
found they were truly of the Lord, and 
my heart owned them and honoured them. 
I then longed to be one of them, and 
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minded not the cost nor the pain, but 
judged it would be well worth my atmost 
cost and pains to witness in myself such @ 
change as I saw in them—such power over 
the evil of human nature. I had heard it 
objected to them that they could work no 
miracles, but I said they did work great 
miracles, in that they produced such changes, 
turning them that were in the world and in 
the fellowship of it from worldly things.” 


When the slight value set on 
human life during the civil wars in 
which this lady’s first husband took 
a determined part is taken into 
account, along with the deadly hatred 
and contempt cherished against the 
loyalists by the Puritan leaders, it is 
not very wonderful that a gentle- 
minded lady should find a charm 
in the society of a people, who, 
though possessed of moral courage 
in the highest degree, would have 
nothing to do with blood-shedding, 
even in self-defence. 


YOUTH OF THOMAS ELLWOOD, 


About this time (1658, four years 
after the marriage), Thomas Ellwood, 
of whom we shall hear more 
anon, renewed his acquaintance with 
the Penningtons, then consisting, 
besides the elders, of Gulielma, 
now fifteen years of age, and three 
children born of the second marriage. 
The Ellwoods lived at Crowell, in 
Oxfordshire. Hearing that the Pen- 
nington’s had come to reside at Chal- 
font, in Buckinghamshire, within 
fifteen miles of them, Thomas and 
his father paid them a visit, and 
were not a little taken aback by their 
reception. This is the junior’s ac- 
count :— 


“ So great a change from a free, debonair, 
and courtly sort of behaviour, which we 
formerly had found them in, to so strict a 
gravity as they now received us with, did 
not a little amuse and disappoint our expec- 
tation of such a pleasant visit as we used 
to have, and had now promised ourselves,” 


The presence of some others pre- 
vented the seeking of any explana- 
tion, and young Thomas did not 
improve the situation by seeking his 
former playmate in the garden. 


“T found her gathering flowers, attended 
by her maid, who was also a Quaker. But 
when I addressed myself to her after my 
accustomed manner, . . though she treated 
me with a courteous mien, yet, young as 
she was, the gravity of her look ‘and be+ 
hayiour struck such an awe over me, that 





I was not so much master of myself as to 
rsué any further converse with her. 
refore asking pardon for my boldness 
in intruding into her private walks, I with- 
drew, not without some disorder of mind. 
“We stayed dinner, which was very 
handsome, and lacked nothing to recom- 
mend it but the want of mirth and pleasant 
discourse, which we could neither enjoy 
with them, nor by reason of them with one 
another amongst ourselves, the weightiness 
that was on their spirits and countenances 
keeping down the lightness that would have 
been up in us. We returned, not 
greatly satisfied with our journey, nor 
knowing particularly what to find fault 
with.” 


Another visit was paid, however, 
after some time, and some life was 
stirred up. Edward Burrough and 
James Nayler were present. After 
supper the servants, who were also 
Friends, were called in, and all sat for 
a while in silence. Then Edward 
Burrough began to poate and his 
discourse soon “touched the copy- 
hold” of the elder Ellwood, as his son 
expressed it, meaning, we suppose, 
that he probed some interior sores. 
He spoke on the universal free grace 
of God to all mankind. “ To this,” 
as the narrator tells, “ he opposed the 
Calvinistic doctrine of particular and 
personal predestination, in defence 
of which indefensible notion, he found 
himself more at a loss than he ex- 

ted. . . . James Nayler looked 
Fike a plain, simple countryman, hav- 
ing the appearance of a husbandman 
or shepherd. As my father was not 
able to maintain the argument on his 
side, so neither did they seem to 
drive it to an extremity on their side ; 
but treating him in a soft and gentle 
manner, did, after a while, let fall 
the discourse, and then we withdrew 
to our respective chambers.” 


THE REGICIDES. 


We next find Isaac Pennington 
making earnest efforts to bring his 
father over to his own notions of 
what he should do to besaved. The 
old gentleman did not give way, and 
the correspondence seems to have ter- 
minated about the time when some 
of those who had borne a part ip 
bringing about the death of the late 
king were doomed to death, and 
others to imprisonment for life. Six 
of those who had signed the king’s 
death-warrant, and four officials, suf- 
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fered death. Mr. Pennington, senior, 
not having handled the fatal pen, was 
merely deprived of his property, and 
imprisoned. 

t was a doubtful mercy to spare 
the lives of some, and resign them to 
the treatment they received in the 
tower at the hands of the governor, 
Sir John Robinson. Alderman Pen- 
nington had once been the governor 
of that building, and now it came to 
his turn to be “ kept in miserable 
bondage under that inhuman, bloody 
gaoler, the lieutenant of the tower, 
who stifled some of them to death 
for want of air; and when they had 
not one penny but what was given 
them to support their families (all 
their estates being confiscated), ex- 
acted from them rates for bare un- 
furnished prison-rooms, of some, forty 
pounds for one miserable chamber ; 
of others, double, besides unjust fees, 
to raise which, their poor wives were 
often obliged to engage their join- 
tures, or make other miserable shifts. 
And yet this rogue had all this time 
three pounds a week for every one of 
them.” —(Lucy Hutchinson’s memoirs 
of her husband.) 

Partof Alderman Pennington’s pro- 
perty was consigned to King Charles’s 
natural son, the Duke of Grafton, 
from whom the Bond-street of Dub- 
lin inherits its name. The warrant 
to Sir John Robinson to deliver the 
corpse of Isaac Pennington to his re- 
latives, bears date December 19, 1661. 
A silver cup belonging to him, mark- 
ed with the Tower stamp and the ini- 
tials I. P., is now in the possession of 
Edward Pennington, esq., Philadel- 
phia. It bears the date 1642, the 
same year in which he was elected 
Lord Mayor of London. 


SOME OF THOMAS ELLWOOD'S EXPERIENCES, 


Thomas Ellwood, who enjoyed such 
intimate relations with the Penning- 
tons, was the son of an estated gentle- 
man residing at Crowell, in Bucking- 
hamshire, and one who, when young, 
was ready to draw his blade in a 
quarrel. It was probably a great 
trial to his spirit to be obliged to 
omit the ordinary terms of respect 
used by the well-bred people of the 
world to each other, and to lay aside 
all adornments in dress, but he sub- 
mitted to the sacrifice. He thus de- 
scribes one of his ordinary mortifica- 
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tions, on occasion of appearing among 
, former fellow-students at Ox- 
ord :— 


“ A knot of my old acquaintances espying 
me, came tome. . ° When they 
were come up to me they all saluted me 
after the usual manner, putting off their 
hats and bowing, saying to me, ‘ Your 
humble servant, sir,’ expecting, no doubt, in 
return, the same from me. But when they 
saw me stand still, not moving my cap nor 
bowing my knee in a way of congée to 
them, they were amazed, and looked first 
upon one another, then upon me, and then 
upon one another again for a while, without 
a word speaking. At length the surgeon, 
a brisk young man who stood nearest to 
me, clapping his hand in a familiar way 
upon my shoulder, and smiling on me, 
said, ‘What! Tom a Quaker!’ To which 
I readily and cheerfully answered, ‘ Yes, a 
Quaker ;’ and as the words passed out of 
my mouth I felt joy springing in my heart, 
for I rejoiced that I had not been drawn 
out by them into any compliance, and that 
I had strength and boldness to confess my- 
self to be one of that despised people.” 


Thomas Ellwood suffered, as also 
did his father, while he remained 
at home after formally joining the 
society, as he persisted in keeping 
on his hat in the old gentleman’s pre- 
sence. Hats and caps were taken 
from him in succession, so was pocket 
money, so were buttons, buckles, &c., 
when made of the a metals. 
So when Mr. and Mrs. Pennington 

aid a visit, and seeing the uncom- 
ortable state of things, asked leave 
to bring the young gentleman home 
with them for some weeks, they found 
on entering the carriage that their 
guest was hatless. The father, some- 
what chagrined at the sight, whis- 
pered his daughter, but while she 
was on quest, he bade good-bye to 
his visitors, to avoid the indignity of 
seeing his son covered in his presence 
on the young lady’s return. 

The following amusing incident is 
characteristic of the social and politi- 
cal condition of the country just be- 
fore the Restoration, and of the low 
state of Thomas Ellwood’s finances. 
The Puritans regarded our Sunday 
exactly as the Jews of ancient days 
did their Sabbath. The Friends con- 


* An acquaintance of ours, who has found in sundry members of the society 
friends in more than one sense of the word, d 


heey, bas still more delights in correcting a 
80 as “ Thee knows,” “‘ Thee sends.” 
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sidered it as a day set apart for devo- 
tion, and rest from servile work, but 
not in the strict fashion still preva- 
lent in Scotland. 

Young Mr. Ellwood rode on a Sun- 
day morning from Reading, in order 
to be present at a religious meeting 
at Mr. Pennington’s. At Maidenhead 
he was brought before the warden, to 
answer the offence of riding abroad 
on the Sabbath. The warden being 
on the point of going to church, bade 
the constable take the culprit to an 
inn till his return, when he would 
have time to examine him. 


“The naming of an inn put me in mind 
that such public-houses were places of ex- 
pense, and I knew I had no money to defray 
it. Wherefore 1 said to the warden, ‘ Be- 
fore thou sendest* me to an inn, which may 
occasion some expense, I think it needful 
to acquaint thee that I have no money.’ 
At that the warden stared, and turning 
quickly upon me, said, ‘How, no money! 
How can that be? You do not look like 
a man that has no money.’ ‘However I 
look,” said I, ‘I tell thee the truth, that I 
have no money, and I tell it to forewarn 
thee, that thou mayest not bring any 
charge upon the town.’ ‘I wonder,’ said 
he, ‘ what art you have that you can travel 
without money. You can do more, I assure 
you, than I can.’ 

“TI making no answer, he went on; 
‘Well, well, but if you have no money you 
have a good horse under you, and we can 
distrain him for the charge.’ ‘But,’ said 
I, ‘the horse is not mine.’ ‘No; but you 
have a good coat on your back, and I hope 
that is your own.’ ‘ But it is not,’ said I, 
‘for I borrowed both the horse and the 
great coat.’ With that the warden, hold- 
ing up his hands, smiling, said, ‘ Bless me! 
Inever met with such a manasyouare before. 
What! were you set out by the parish ?’ 
Then turning to the constable, he said, 
‘Have him to the Greyhound, and bid the 
people be civil to him.’” 


So to the Greyhound was Thomas 
taken, and civilly treated, and even 
asked by the landlord to dine with 
himself at free cost. But our man of 
zeal and courage did not find himself 
free to accept the invitation. 

In duetime he was civilly conducted 
by two constables to the presence of 
the warden, who repeated his former 


uine 
ts in listening to their correct phraseo- 
individual when caught uttering such 








questions, and received answers the 
same in import as before. 

“Then he told me the penalty I had in- 
curred, which was either to pay so much 
money, or lie so many hours in the stocks ; 
and asked me which I would choose. I 
said, ‘I shall not choose either, and I have 
already told thee I have no money, though 
if I had money I could not so far acknow- 
ledge myself an offender as to pay any; but 
as to lying in the stocks, I am in thy 
power todo unto me what it shall please 
the Lord to suffer thee.’” 


A nice little “configuration ” arising 
on the religious aspect of the thing, 
the warden’s wrath was excited by the 
younger constable confirming Thomas's 
assertion that the Christian sabbath 
was observed on the first day of the 
week, whereas the Jewish sabbath 
fell on the seventh. . However 
the man in bonds was dismissed with- 
out fine or imprisonment, the men 
in office having done their spiriting 
gently. Hearty and kindly was the 
welcome which awaited him at Chal- 
font. 

In alluding to the visit he was then 
making at the Grange he says, “ Great 
was the love, and manifold the kind- 
ness which I received from my worthy 
friends, Isaac and Mary Pennington, 
while I abode in their family. They 
were indeed as affectionate parents 
and tender nurses to me in that time 
ef my religious childhood. For be- 
side their weighty and seasonable 
eounsels and exemplary conversation, 
they furnished me with the means 
to go to the other meetings of Friends 
in that country when the meeting was 
not at their own house. But that I 
might not on the one hand bear too 
much on my friends, nor on the other 
hand forget the house of thraldom, after 
I had stayed with them some six or 
seven weeks, from the time called 
Easter to that of Whitsuntide, I took 
my leave of them and returned home.” 


FRIENDS IN CAPTIVITY. 

Charles’s wise ministers being a- 
larmed by the rebellious freaks of the 
% Fifth Monarchy Men” (Millenarians), 
forbade all meetings for religious pur- 

to be held, except in the ordinary 
rotestant churches and chapels. 
This was not done so much through 
@ spirit of intolerance as a desire to 
prevent opportunities for plotting 


opens the government. As the 
i Ww not take the oaths of 
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allegiance and supremacy no more 
than any other oath, and would per- 
sist in holding meetings for worship, 
forty of them, including Isaac Pen- 
nington and Thomas Ellwood, were 
put in confinement in Oxford and 
Aylesbury gaols, Ellwood being a 
prisoner at large in the house of the 
marshal. Of course they encouraged 
each other heartily, and all took com- 
fort in suffering for conscience’ sake, 
From among the tender letters writ- 
ten by affectionate and high princi- 
pled husbands to their wives, we select 
the conclusion of one of Isaac Pen- 
nington’s. 


“My dear heart, my dear and tender love 
is to thee. I know thou dost believe that 
it is most just that the Lord should dispose 
of me, and will not desire me unless He 
please in the freedom of conscience that I 
return to thee. I am thine very much, 
and desire to be thine even more, according 
to the pureness and largeness of my love in 
the innerman, When the Lord pleaseth 
our innocence shall be cleared, and that 
which is now our reproach, be our beauty 
and honour in the sight of all the world. 

“My dear love to Guli (Gulielma), to 
A. H., and to all Friends in the family, 
and to my dear little ones.” 


The judges who had to do with 
Isaac Pennington, would readily have 
given him his liberty on his simple 
note of hand, that he would not plot 
noe aid plotters against government, 
for they were convinced of the man’s 
sincerity, but they could not depart 
from their orders to require bonds and 
securities. These his religious prin- 
ciples would not permit him to pro- 
duce. However, some compromise 
was made, chiefly on the government 
side, and he and his friends were set 
at liberty early in 1661. 


ELLWOOD READS LATIN WITH MILTON. 


We soon afterwards find Thomas 
Ellwood discharging the very agree- 
able office of reader to Milton. The 
books were in the Latin language, in 
which the young gentleman wished 
to exercise himself, having allowed 
his early acquired knowledge to rust. 


“T went, therefore, and took a lodging as 
near to his house, which was then in Jewin- 
street, as conveniently as I could. From 
thenceforward I went every day inthe after- 
noon, except thejfirst day of the week, and 
sitting by him in his dining-room, read to 
him in such books in the’Latin tongue as 
he pleased to hear me read. 
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“ At my first reading to him, observing 
that I used the English pronunciation, he 
told me that if I would not only read and 
understand Latin authors, but be able to 
converse with foreigners either at home or 
abroad, I must learn the foreign pronancia- 
tion. To this consenting, he instructed me 
how to sound the vowels, so different from 
the common pronunciation used by the Eng- 
lish who Anglice their Latin.” 


Mr. Ellwood having in part forgot 
his Latin, and the new style of pro- 
nunciation making matters more dif- 
ficult, the great poet zealously came 
to his aid. . 


“ Perceiving with what earnest desire I 
pursued learning, he gave me not only all 
the encouragement but all the help he could. 
For having a curious ear, he discerned by 
my tone when I understood what I read, 
and when I did not, he would accordingly 
stop me, examine me, and open the most 
difficult passages to me. Thus went | on 
for about six weeks’ time, reading to him in 
the afternoons, and exercising myself with 
my own books in my chamber in the fore- 
noons.” 


But the climate of London not 
agreeing with the amiable student, 
he was obliged to go to the country. 
On his recovery he returned, and was 
kindly received by his master in lan- 
guages, who appears to have enter- 
tained a great esteem for him. The 
studies were proceeding with success, 
when a new descent was made on 
the meeting-houses of his inoffensive 
co-religionists, and all that could be 
secured were lodged in prison. 


BRIDEWELL AND NEWGATE. 


The place in which our young stu- 
dent was confined, was the old palace 
of Bridewell, so called from a holy 
well in the neighbourhood, dedi- 
cated to St. Bridget. He being the 
first to enter, was shown across the 
yard to the foot of a flight of stairs, and 
directed to ascend as high as he could, 
Passing a fair chapel on the first 
floor, he ascended to the second, and 
entered the Court-room. Passing 
through it he found himself in an 
apartment hung round with black, 
and having for sole furniture a whip- 
ping-post in the centre of the floor, 

hus their honours, the judges, could 
not only pass sentence on culprits, but 


ascertain from their outcries in the 
next room that it was carried into 
effect. The prospect here being none 
of the cheeriest, Thomas passed 
through a door in its farthest side, 
and rejoiced in the exchange. 


“ This let me into one of the fairest rooms 
that, as far as I remember, I was ever in, 
and no wonder; for though it was now put 
to this mean use, this house had been for 
many ages the Royal Palace of the Kings 
of England* until Cardinal Wolsey built 
Whitehall, and presented it as a peace 
offering to King Henry VIII., who till 
then had held his court here, and this room 
was called the King’s Dining-room, In 
length it was three score feet, and had 
breadth proportionable. . . The floor 
was covered with rushes.” 


Most of the prisons being filled on 
that day, each from the nearest meet- 
ing-houses, the mothers, sisters, and 
wives of the poor men had no small 
labour and sorrow, searching out 
their relatives and bringing them 
food ; for it was beneath the notices 
of the High Mightinessesthat presided 
over these institutions to keep the 
breath in the bodies of their captive 
households. The providential fore- 
sight of the Friends obviated some of 
the otherwise dire results of this 
system. Good-hearted matrons took 
charge of the prisons, and saw that 
the poorer sort of captives were not 
allowed to starve. Anne Travers and 
Anne Merrick, excellent women, 
whose names we delight to keep 
fresh in the memory of our contem- 
aoe presided over Bridewell. 

t the rest be told by the new in- 
mate. 


“They, as soon as they understood there 
were Friends brought into that pri 
provided some hot victuals, meat, 3 
broth—for the weather was cold—ord 
their servants to bring these things, wi 
bread, cheese, and beer, came themselves 
also, and having placed all on a table, gaye 
notice to us that it was provided for those 
who had not others to provide for them, or 
were not able to provide for themselves; 
and there was no deficiency amongst us of 9 
competent number of such guests.” 


Our student’s worldy wealth at this 
time consisted of tenpence, but hig 
conscience would not permit him to 
take his place at the table, “though 


* Bridewell was built for the reception of Charles V., in 1522. It was given by Ed- 
ward VL, in 1553, to the Corporation of London, to be converted into a workhouse. 
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the sight and smell of the hot food 
was sufficiently enticing.” His stock 
of tenpence, as he considered the 
matter, disqualified him from a seat, 
which he accordingly left to be occu- 
pied by the lord of twopence, or, 
perhaps, no penny at all. The work 
of demolition did not require much 
time, for, as the narrator remarked, 
“there were hands enough at it to 
make light work of it.” 

In the evening the company were 
informed that there was within the 
walls a chandler’s shop, where bread, 
beer, butter, cheese, eggs, and bacon 
were to be had for ready money. 
Our friend, dreading to make a large 
incision in his small stock, requested 
the agent to bring him a penny loaf. 
The order was executed by the pro- 
duction of two halfpenny loaves, 
which answered the purpose still 
better, one being consumed at supper 
and the other reserved for next morn- 
ing’s wants. There was no provision 
for comfortable slumber. Rushes 
were on the floor, but these were sorry 
substitutes for pallet and mattress. 
Some who feared not for the morrow 
sent for a pound of candles, and these 
being lighted and distributed, the 
poor men kept walking backwards 
and forwards to keep up animal heat, 
well or ill. 

Worn out by fatigue, our narrator 
at last gathered some rushes, spread 
them under a table, and keeping on 
his hat, and resting his head on the 
lower framework, he lay down, and 
slept, till wakened up by the cold. 
He then arose, walked about, was 
joined by others, and the circulation 

ing restored, they sought slumber 
again, which was again attended by 
the dismal feel of cold. 

Next day, those provided with 
friends and families, were accommo- 
dated with beds, which were decently 
arranged along the walls, Our poor 
Friend was obliged to abide by his 
rushy couch for four nights. At the 
end of that time, one who had been 
furnished with a hammock, being 
liberated, resigned it to Ellwood, 
who thenceforward slept like the son 
of a king, much better, in all proba- 
bility. 

Before the memorable tenpenee 
was expended, relief came. A brother 
of Isaac Pennington’s, who had es- 
caped the raid, hearing of his friend’s 
incarceration, visited him, and dis- 
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covering by some well devised 
queries the state of his pocket, 
— twenty shillings on him. 
‘his was soon followed by the advent 
of forty shillings sent from the kind 
hands of Mrs. Isaac Pennington, and 
by a third accession of twenty shil- 
lings from the still unreconciled Mr. 
Ellwood senior. 


“ Without defrauding any of the instru- 
ments of the acknowledgments due unto 
them, mine eye looked over and beyond them 
to my Heavenly Father, whom (sic) I saw 
was the author thereof, and with thankful 
heart I returned praises and thanksgivings 
unto Him. , And this goodness of the Lord 
to me I thus record to the end that all into 
whose hands this may come may be en- 
couraged to trust in Him, whose mercy is 
over all his works, and who indeed is a 
God near at hand to help in the needful 
time.” 


Our captive, being now easy on the 
subject of supplies, was anxious to 
be usefully employed. He would 
have joined the tailors, but for want 
of skill was content to get work 
from a hosier in Cheapside. “So 
T employed myself in making night 
waistcoats of red and yellow fiannel for 
women and children. And with this 
I entered myself among the tailors, 
sitting cross-legged as they did, and 
so spent those hours with innocency 
and pleasure, which want of business 
would have made tedious.” 

After two months’ confinement, 
examinations took place with the 
usual result. The oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy being tendered and re- 
fused, they were sent back, this time to 
Newgate. Here the accommodation 
was so insufficient—the poor crea- 
tures being overcrowded, and obliged 
to lie in tiers over each other, as in 
passenger ships of the present time, 
that it was enough to induce a pesti- 
lence. A prisoner having died sud- 
denly, passers-by were pressed in to 
hold an inquest, and one sturdy old 
citizen, who was stopped much 
against his will, inflicted no small 
fright on the prison officials by 
threatening an exposure of the in- 
terior economy of the prison. He pro- 
bably kept his word, for next day Sir 
William Turner, one of the sheriffs, 
bringing the Bridewell porter along 
with him to Newgate, sent up for 
all who kad been brought thither 
from that roomy building, spoke 
kindly to them, regretted their present 
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uncomfortable state,.and gave them 
leave to return to their former lodg- 
ment with their good-natured old 
keeper. 


“The Sheriff bidding us farewell, the 
porter of Bridewell came, and told us we 
knew our way to Bridewell without him, and 
he would trust-us. Therefore he would not 
stay, nor go with us, but left us to take our 
own time, so that we were in before bed- 
time. Then went we up again to our friends 
in Newgate, and gave them an account of 
what had passed, and having taken a solemn 
leave of them we made up our packs to be 
gone. 

“We walked two and two abreast, 
through the Old Bailey, into Fleet-street, 
and so to Old Bridewell. It being about 
the middle of the afternoon, and the streets 
pretty full of people, both the shop-keepers 
at their doors, and passengers in the way 
would stop us, and ask us what we were, 
and whither we were going. When we told 
them we were prisoners going from one 
prison to another,—from Newgate to Bride- 
well, —‘What!’ said they, ‘without a 
keeper!’ ‘ No,’ said we, ‘ for our word which 
we have given, is our keeper.’ ” 


Edward Burrough died in Newgate, 
a victim to the pestilential atmo- 
sphere of the place. Shortly after the 
return to Bridewell, our friend and 
his brethren were liberated. Mrs. 
Webb supposes that the King, at the 
intercession of Margaret Fell (see 
fells of Swarthmoor Hall) had inter- 
posed, and procured their freedom. 
Early in 1663 all the imprisoned 
Friends were set at liberty. Some 
few instances only have occurred in 
the history of human society similar 
to the voluntary return of Thomas 
Ellwood and his comrades to prison. 
It is nearly inconceivable that such 
men could have been put in the same 
category with plotters of rebellion. 
The inoffensive people were soon again 
molested, and the King enjoined by his 
advisers not to interfere again. He 
remained passive till the visitation of 
the plague when he insisted that the 
Friends should be all set at liberty. 

When Thomas Ellwood was left to 
himself again, he would gladly have 
returned to the author of “Paradise 
Lost,” for further improvement in 
Latin, but his dear friend Isaac Pen- 
nington was in much need of a classic 
tutor for hischildren, so through pure 
gratitude he devoted himself to their 
improvement, and lived in the family 
for seven years. We may fancy the 
brisk state of his spirits the day he left 
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Bridewell, and walked on the crisp, 
frosted roads all the way from Lon- 
don to Chalfont, and was received as 
a child by Isaac and Mary Penning- 
ton. 

During this term of his teaching, 
Gulielma now a beautiful, amiable, 
and accomplished young woman, was 
sought for in marriage by many in 
whose opinion her ample dowry did 
not derogate from her personal attrac- 
tions and real worth. She behaved 
civilly and affably enough to all, but 
would accept none, and many of them 
suspected the young tutor for having 
improved his opportunities in rides 
and walks more than a penniless man 
like him should in conscience have 
done. However, he seems to have 
conducted himself with much pru- 
dence and circumspection, and neither 
to have uttered nor exacted vows nor 
professions. For our part we should 
have liked to see this intercourse 
crowned with marriage, for we can 
scarcely conceive a young man in 
Ellwood’s position, and a young wo- 
man in hers, remaining in mutual in- 
difference. Let us now look after the 
man whose faithful and affectionate 
spouse she was to be. © 


THE YOUTH OF WILLIAM PENN. 


William Penn was of the same age 
with Gulielma, i.e, twenty years of 
age in 1664. He had been indoctri- 
nated with Quakerism at Oxford, and 
afterwards expelled for refusing to 
wear the college cap and gown, and 
avowing his adopted principles. Ad- 
miral Penn, his father, after making 
unsuccessful trials of flagellation and 
solitary confinement, sent him to the 
Continent, where a couple of years 
spent among very polite but not over- 
moral society in richly furnished cha- 
teaux, sent him back with little of the 
outer or inner man distinguishing a 
Friend. His father put him next to 
study the law, and he doubtlessly 
would have distinguished himself in 
the Courts, but the plague broke out 
in London, and the Admiral suspect- 
ing from his seriousness that his 
thoughts were again converging to- 
wards Quakerism, despatched him to 
the Viceregal Court of the Duke of 
Ormond in Dublin. During his resi- 
dence here heaccompanied the Duke’s 
son, the Earl of Arran, on a military 
expedition against Carrickfergus, in 
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which he exhibited great coolness and 
courage, and thereby merited the 
high encomiums of the Duke and his 
Court. Hisportrait was taken during 
his abode in Dublin in the armour 
which he wore at the siege. We 
make the following extract with some 
national self-complacency :— 


“The Viceregal Court in Dublin at that 
period was said to be the purest in Europe, 
and remarkable for its refinement and men- 
tal cultivation. We are told it was toa 
great extent free from the vulgar excesses 
that prevailed in the gay, dissipated society 
of the Court of the Second Charles. Hence 
it suited Penn’s tastes and tendencies to a 
degree that the latter never could. He 
therefore remained in Dublin for a consider- 
able time.” 


Having proceeded after his Dublin 
season to Shangarry, in the county of 
Cork, to attend to matters on his 
father’s estate, he happened to be 
present at a Friends’ meeting in the 
city where Thomas Loe, his Oxford 
teacher, took his turn to preach. 
Theearly impressions and sentiments 
strongly took possession of him again, 
and from thatnight he never wavered 
in his religious convictions. One of 
the meetings was disturbed by the 
constables, and the congregation sent 
toprison. William would not give bail, 
and so was confined with the rest. He 
was soon set free, however, and sum- 
moned home. The Admiral, mindful 
of the failure of corporal severity in 
the former instance, took matters 

uietly, especially as the young gen- 
tleman still wore the plumed hat, the 
cloak, the long curls, the rapier, &c., 
appertaining to the accomplished ca- 
valier of the day. The hat, however, 
he did not remove in his father’s pre- 
sence. Finding him persistent in his 
adherence to the faith and practice of 
the Friends, he at last fairly turned 
him out of doors. He became a 

reacher among the body, who joy- 
ully received him, and his mother 
secretly supplied him with what was 
sufficient for his wants. 

We find him soon afterwards im- 
prisoned for exercising his ministry, 
and as he could not there hold forth 
viva voce to congregations, he ad- 
dressed them through his writings, 
“No Cross, no Crown” being one of 
the ablest of his prison tracts. His 
enemies putting forth the allegation 
that he was no believer in the Divi- 
nity of the Saviour, he was not long 





* he aware of his privileges. 
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undeceiving friends and enemies on 
that head, by expressing his firm be- 
lief that Jesus Christ was True God, 
consubstantial with the Father. These 
other words of his that follow express 
the belief of the generality of Chris- 
tians :— 

“T pretend to know no other name by 
which remission, atonement, and salvation 
can be obtained but Jesus Christ, the Sa- 
viour, who is the power and wisdom of God. 
As for justification by an imputed righteous- 
ness, I still say that whosoever believes in 
Christ shall have remission and justifica- 
tion, but then it must be such belief, such 
faith as can no more live without works 
than a body without a spirit. Wherefore, 
I assert that true faith comprehends evan- 
gelical obedience.” 


His imprisonment took place in 
1669. He was released after eight 
months’ confinement, and soon after 
sailed from Bristol to Cork, being al- 
lowed by his father to resume his care 
of the Shangarry estate. 


ELLWOOD READS “ PARADISE LOST’ IN MS, 


At the time of the great plague, 
Milton, desirous of leaving London, 
applied to his friend Thomas Ellwood, 
who installed him in a farm-house 
near Chalfont, where he would have 
paid him many visits but persecution 
arose in the neighbourhood, chiefly in 
consequence of the Earl of Bridgwater’s 
taking offence at Isaac Pennington’s 
style of addressing him, as he would 
neither call him ‘“* My lord,” nor sub- 
scribe himself his “ humble servant.” 
Isaac and his friend Thomas were im- 
prisoned. The estate, which though 
formally confiscated, had been left 
with the family, was finally with- 
drawn from theiruse. Gulielma and 
her maid paid a visit to a friend at 
Bath; Mrs. Pennington took a house 
in Aylesbury, to be near her husband, 
and the released tutor took lodgings 
in the neighbourhood. He not having 
incurred the displeasure of the great 
man had a shorter confinement. 
The first use he made of his freedom 
was to visit the great poet in his 
country box. On coming away Mil- 
ton handed him his poem in MS., 
requested him to look over it, and let 
him know his opinion. Happy and 
distinguished Ellwood! Little was 
He thus 
coolly discusses the matter :— 

“When I came home, and had set my- 
self to read, I found it was that excellent 
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poem, which is entitled ‘Paradise Lost.’ 
After I had, with the best attention, read it 
through, I made him another visit, and re- 
turned him his book, with due acknow- 
ledgment of the favour he had done me in 
communicating it tome. Heasked me how 
I liked it, and what I thought of it, which 
I modestly but freely told him, and after 
some further discourse about it, I pleasant- 
ly said to him, ‘ Thou hast said here much 
about Paradise Lost, but what hast thou to 
say about Paradise Found’? He made me 
no answer, but sat some time in a muse, 
then broke off that discourse, and fell upon 
another subject. After the sickness was 
over, and the city being well cleansed, had 
become habitable again, he returned thither, 
and when afterwards I went to wait on him 
there, which I seldom failed doing when- 
ever my occasions drew me to London, he 
showed me his second poem, called ‘ Para- 
dise Regained,’ and, in a pleasant tone, 
said to me, ‘This is owing to you; you put 
it into my head by the question you put to 
me at Chalfont, which before I had not 
thought of.’ ” 


With reference to this portion of 
Ellwood’s narrative, our authoress 
thus feelingly writes :— 

“Tt is pleasant to hear even this much 
of Milton in those days of his outward dark- 
ness and seclusion, when, abjuring politics, 
he devoted his thoughtsto poetry. But whilst 
we cordially thank Ellwood for relating 
these incidents, we would have felt very much 
more indebted to him if he had told us all 
that he could have told about the great 
poet during his retirement at ,Chalfont, 
where he is supposed to have remained till 
the spring of 1666. And we would have 
been further obliged if he had let us know 
what the ladies at the Grange thought 
of the ‘ Heavenly Epic,’ or if he read it to 
them. The ‘pretty box’ which Thomas 
Ellwood took for his ‘quondam master,’ as he 
cails Milton, is still standing. Although 
a plain farm-house it is regarded as the 
most interesting object in the neighbour- 
hood of Chalfont.” 


TRIBULATIONS AND WEDDINGS. 


A just-minded person can scarcely 
keep his temper while reading of the 
persecutions endured by the Penning- 
tons during that dreary time. In 
spirit, though not in degree, they al- 
most stand a comparison with those 
practised by Papal Rome. So long 
is it before that perfect freedom of con- 
science on which is the basis of every 
Scriptural Church, can thoroughly 
assert itself and expell the old lea- 
ven, in a country for centuries edu- 
cated in the discipline and doctrine 
of Rome. Isaac continued in prison 
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and might have died there, as he 
would allow no active steps to be 
taken.. However, some friend out- 
side had him conveyed to London 
under a writ of “ habeas corpus,” 
and there being really no cause 
against him he was discharged. 
He could have obtained some redress 
by bringing an action for false im- 
prisonment against his oppressor, but 
the necessity of taking oaths stood 
in the way of redress) Those who 
refused to pay him just debts, and 
a relative of Mrs. Pennington’s, who 
wrongly laid claim to one of her es- 
tates, succeeded in their nefarious de- 
signs, as nothing would induce them 
to swear. A sixth time was Isaac 
Penington imprisoned, at the in- 
stance of “a son of Belial,” who, find- 
ing he had paid a charitable visit toa 
friend in prison, tendered him the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, 
and on his simple refusal, laid him in 
captivity, and there he abode for three 
months. 

The good Thomas Ellwood having 
decided on making Mary Ellis his 
wife, gained her and everybody’s con- 
sent easily enough, and thus was the 
union happily perfected. 


“T continued my visits to my best be- 
loved friend until we were married, which 
was on the 28th of the eighth month (Oc- 
tober, old style, the year beginning in 
March), 1699. We took each other in a 
select meeting of the ancient and grave 
Friends holden in a Friend’s house. . . 
A very solemn meeting it was, and in a 
weighty frame of spirit we were, in which 
we sensibly felt the Lord was with us, and 
was joining us, the sense whereof remained 
with us all our lifetime, and was of good 
service, and very comfortable to us on ail 
occasions.” 


We find poor Mrs. Pennington suf- 
fering considerable mental tribulation 
while selecting a residence, and still 
uncertain whether to build or not 
to build on 4 certain site, according 
as she did not feel at liberty to do this 
or that thing, and was uncertain 
whether she was obeying the in- 
terior spiritual impulse or not. If 
she was an outside Christian of 
good intention, she would merely 
weigh the sensible considerations at- 
tending the matter, humbly ask for 
light, decide on what seemed best, and 
leave the issue to Providence, like the 

ious labourer in Mrs. Hannah More’s 
little story, whose mind remained 
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calm, even when very hungry and 
suddenly deprived of his dinner by a 
marauding dog, for— ° 


“To those who love God, let things turn 
as they would, 
He was certain that all worked together 
for good.” 


Thomas Ellwood, gentle soul as he 
was, found himself obliged to put 
forth more of his bodily powers than 
was agreeable, when conducting Miss 
Gulielma to see her friends, in order 
to a a ruffian among the Duke 
of York’s retainers from lifting her 
from her palfrey and placing her be- 
fore him on the pommel of his own 
saddle. He certainly effected the 
good work without striking the brute, 
but if he had, and to some pur- 

ose, “we would not enter on our 
ist of friends” the man who would 
blame him. Hecould not be induced 
to lodge a complaint with the future 
King James, ordue punishment would 
lave attended the impudent outrage. 

We would gladly go into the details 
of one remarkable trial, where Penn 
and his friend, William Meade, were 
indicted for a riot, the riot entirely 
consisting in preaching totheir congre- 
gation in the open space before their 
meeting-house, as it had been nailed 
up by the authorities. The jury, for 
a wonder in the days of Oates and 
Bedloe, would not bring them in 
guilty. The recorder repeatedly sent 
them to reconsider their verdict ; 
they as persistently returned the same, 
and were in consequence confined to 
the jury-room for two days and two 
nights, without food. Still they per- 
sisted, and the recorder and lord 
mayor were obliged to be satisfied 
with inflicting fines on jurymen and 
prisoners alike. However, the mat- 
ter did not end there. An action was 
brought against mayor and recorder, 
in which they sustained an inglorious 
defeat. 

The mass of readers outside the So- 
ciety of Friends are better acquainted 
with Penn’s life after his marriage, 
his friendship with King James IL., 
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his settlement of Pennsylvania, and 
equitable dealings with the Indians, 
than with the domestic concerns of 
the Penningtons and Thomas EIl- 
wood, and, therefore, we have dwelt 
on these latter things. 

After reading our extracts and a- 
bridgments, our readers will scarcely 
requireany arguments to be convinced 
of the sterling worth and amiability 
of the Penningtons and their friend 
Thomas Ellwood. Our authoress lov- 
ingly follows their fortunes to their 
edifying deaths. The volume in which 
she records their earnest, troubled 
lives will remain a monument of her 
own earnest zeal'to perform what she 
considers her bounden duty in ani- 
mating the members of her society to 
walk in the prescribed, strait, and 
narrow path, without straying to this 
or to that side. She has been very 
industrious in collecting and collating 
her materials, which, in her hands, 
form a complete history of the rise 
and enlargement of her society in the 
seventeenth century. She tells her 
story in good, plain, terse English, 
and without once troubling her head 
to clothe her thoughts in flowery lan- 
guage, or encumber it with ornament. 
A womanly grace, a quiet earnestness, 
and a simple, natural, eloquence, per- 
vade the whole composition. The 
work is a very valuable addition to 
the historical literature of the Society 
of Friends. It is in no need of ex- 
traneous help to bring it into notice. 

Some nicely-executed plates illus- 
trate the volume, the most attractive 
being the portrait of Gulielma Penn in 
the formal, but not altogether ungrace- 
ful, costume of her people and era, 
the beauty and grace of the sweet, 
calm, and benevolent countenance 
will strike everybody. Tinted paper 
and antique type are used, in con- 
formity with the taste of the day. 
Though “London” is on the title- 
page, and the style of execution 
worthy of the first London house, we 
are pleased to find that it has been 
issued from a Dublin printing office. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ON AN ISLAND, 


I po not know what drew Raphael 
Branscombe to Corsica. Tam dispos- 
ed to think it was destiny. Whena 
man does a thing inexplicable not 
only to the world but to himself, he 
is perhaps drawn into one of those 
currents of life which seem often to 
interfere with its main tidal move- 
ment. If any one had asked Raphael 
why he was going to the mysterious 
island of revenge and of conquest, he 
certainly could not have told. The 
idea had only occurred to him when 
he heard that Aimilia had left Venice ; 
but he made up his mind instantly, 
although he knew that his father was 
anxiously awaiting him in quite an- 
other island, eager to start for some 
place where he could get rid of that 
unlucky thousand pounds. 

Raphael crossed in a sailing boat 
from Livorno. The Tuscan channel 
is sprinkled with lovely islets—spo- 
rades of the Italian sea. Passing out 
of sight of Livorno’s crowded _har- 
bour, lying at the foot of Monte Nero ; 
passing Meloria, a solitary rock with 
a shattered tower, by which was 
fought the sea fight which destroyed 
the Genoese republic ; passing Gor- 
gona and Capraja, where one remem- 
bers Dante’s execration against Pisa— 


“* Movasi la Capraja e la Gorgona, 
E faccian siepe ad Arno in su la foce, 
Si ch’ egli annieghi in te ogni persona,”— 


and where one also naturally thinks 
of anchovies; passing Elba too, 
where men vainly thought to impri- 
son a Titan ; the voyager approaches 
Bastia. Raphael entered the har- 
bour with its dark amphitheatre of 
mountains, at eventide. The first 
words that he heard through the dim 
light upon the quay were Ammazzato! 
ammazzato! A Corsican had become 
rather excited in conversation with a 
friend, and had stabbed him with 
three strokes of a dagger ; ammazzato 
con tre colpi di pugnale. The sbirri 
were after him; he had fled to the 


macchia. He who once flies to the 


macchia, the wild mountains and 
forests of Corsica, is a bandit for life. 
Raphael was rather amused than 


alarmed by this ominous reception. 
After some trouble he got into a lo- 
canda where, by the smoky light of 
an ill-trimmed oil-lamp, he supped on 
wheaten bread and cheese of ewe’s 
milk and fiery Corsican wine. He 
got slight rest that night. In the 
early morning he strolled down to the 
beach, and dipped in the divine wave, 
and feasted his sight with the islets 
of Capraja and Elba and romance- 
empurpled Monte Cristo, afar amid 
the haze. Then, an experienced tra- 
veller, he went to the fish-market to 
look for breakfast ; and was recom- 
mended to try the murena, the best 
of all fish, which resembles a serpent 
of porphyry ; and gazed with delight 
on the innumerable piscaine forms of 
the Corsican waters. Thence to the 
fruit market on the Piazza Favaleni, 
where the peaches, anes green 
almonds, pomegranates, Muscat grapes 
from Cape Corso, figs, magnificent 
melons, were crowded in profuse abun- 
dance. Beautiful young girls bring 
them in baskets on their heads, whose 
abundant tresses are hidden by the 
picturesque mandile, a head-dress 
older than the Tarquins. 

Raphael thoroughly enjoyed all 
this. He had with him but one book, 
a favourite comrade of travel, a 
Tauchnitz Odyssey ; he redde it by 
the sea in Corsica, and thought him- 
self in Siberia. Do not fear, reader, 
that I am going to follow him step 
by step. Forgetting his eager father, 
he went to Fabiani, the bookseller, 
and bought of him Marmocchi’s to- 
pographic work on Corsica. He 
climbed the green mountain Cardo, 
and looked down upon the Mediter- 
ranean, whose hue, as Dante said, is 
color del oriental zaffiro, and crushed 
out as he climbed the odour of those 
myriad flowers and herbs which 
caused Napoleon to say at St. Helena, 
“T should know Corsica with my eyes 
shut, by its fragrance.” Then from 
Bastia he traversed Cape Corso, and 
entered the beautiful stalactite cavern 
of Brando, and rested in Luri’s en- 
chanted valley, tasting its wondrous 
wine, and crossed the Serra to Pino 
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on the Ligurian Sea, and ascended 
to the Tower of Seneca, where the 
Stoic and poetaster expiated his am- 
bitious love by eight years’ exile, 
exclaiming— 

* Hic sola hiec duo sunt, exsul et exsilium,” 


and returning, sailed the coast to 
Vesovato, whence Murat, “a great 
knight and a small intellect,” made 
his last attempt to recover his lost 
kingdom, and climbed through the 
chestnut groves and festooned cle- 
matis to lofty Oreto (poc), where he 
found no locanda, but frank hospi- 
tality. A peasant, in brown smock 
and Phrygian cap, gave him soup of 
vegetables, goat’s flesh, and peaches, 
the pretty daughter waiting at table, 
and wondering at the stranger. 
After supper he went to the church, 
standing on the verge of a steep rock, 
whence there is an incomparable view 
over chestnut-covered mountains and 
an island-dotted sea; and there meet- 
ing the Curé, enjoyed a delicious glass 
of wine with him, and a pleasant talk 
about the two Paolis, Pasquale and 
Clement, the one statesman and 
leader, the other soldier and fanatic. 
Then he returned and chatted to the 
playful Giulia, a merry maiden of 


sixteen, who did not know her own ° 


age, but knew she looked very pretty 
in the faldetta, and so brought it out 
and arrayed herself with it for the 
wanderers amusement. And the 
next day, with the peasant as guide, 
he rode through the chestnut forests 
of Orezza, where a family can live if 
they possess six goats and as many 
chestnut-trees, to Morosaglia, the 
birthplace of Poli. 

Ferdinand Gregorovius, in his de- 
lichtful book about this romantic 
island, says that it contains men of 
Homer, of Plutarch, and of Goethe. 
Raphael found some of each among 
the goatherds of Monte Rotondo, 
where the wild waters of the milk- 
white Restonica foam endlessly, and 
the herdsmen store their cheeses in 
the very caverns of Polyphemus ; on 
the dizzy steep of Bonifazio, whence 
you see the canal on Sardinia’s 
northernmost cape, while on the 
islets below lie helf-hewn columns 
which were meant for mighty houses 
in the Rome of the Czesars ; above 
all, at Isola Rossa, whose blood-red 
island cliffs_and gray Pisan towers 
and phosphorescent sea delighted 
him. He echoed the poetic traveller 
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who exclaimed, “ Verily, I swear I 
have reached the magic shore of 
the Lotos-eaters.”” As you enter the 
town there rises a fountain in an 
open space, where is a bust of Paoli, 
who built the place under a fire from 
Genoese gunboats. Children were 
playing there ; one of these, a beau- 
tiful boy about eight years old, 
showed him the way to alittle coffee- 
house. Here a merry young land- 
lady, Chilina Benvenuta, made him 
an abundant supper of fish and fruit, 
and gave him pleasant songs to the 
guitar as he sipped his wine on a 
marble bench outside, gazing at sun- 
set on the sea. 

“ By the ghost of Odysseus,” he 
said to himself, “here will I stay 
awhile, though I eat nothing save 
murenas and mulberries, and though 
the head of the house of Branscombe 
never reach Baden.” 

He stayed. He sailed on those 
charmed waters in a boat called the 
Fantasia—a poetic name; he loit- 
ered on the three red clifis, and on 
the snow-white sands streaked with 
sanguine coral dust, and along by the 
little nunnery in a garden by the sea, 
where dwell the Sisters of the Ma- 
donna alle Grazie. And he made tlie 
acquaintance of a fine old Corsican, 
kingly as Alcinous, who dwelt among 
his olive grounds and vineyards and 
mulberry gardens in Homeric sim- 
plicity, with only a granddaughter as 
companion. Angelo Montalti made 
the Englishman wondrously welcome, 
and gave him broccio cake, and trout 
from the hill-streams, and goat’s flesh 
dressed by his own hands, and fruit 
from his multitudinous trees, and the 
fragrant but too fiery wine of hisown 
vineyards, while sweet young Fior- 
dalisa Montalti stood and served the 
guest in primeval fashion. 

Fiordalisa, the lily of Isola Rossa, 
was slender and shapely, and full of 
maidenhood’s pure simplicity. She 
looked upon Raphael as Nausicaa on 
that famous wanderer of the elder 
world. She would have delighted an 
Italian painter, with her hair of 
Apollo’s auburn, and her eyes of 
Athene’s colour, and her fiuent flexile 
form. A child; no more; but how 
beautiful a child! Those bare, round, 
warm, white arms; those hands, 
snowy as the delicate broccio ; that 
— Italian voice, which at evén- 
tide rang sweetly in the wild plaintive 


vocert; that dainty rosebud of a 
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mouth, honey-sweet for the kisses 
that are to come—Raphael found 
them only too attractive. And 
Raphael always coveted the beauty 
which he saw. 

It was an out-door life at Isola 
Rossa. On- the sea-shore or in the 
sea itself the children of the village 
played in happy crowds. At night, 
sometimes outside the little locanda, 
sometimes in a great green orchard 
of Angelo Montalti’s, full of gray 
olive and old gnarled mulberry trees 
—there was idyllic song, sometimes 
playful, sometimes touched with 
divine melancholy. The young girls 
and boys would improvise couplets, 
as in l’ra Lippo Lippi— 

* Flower o’ the broom, 

Take away love, and our earth is a 
tomb.”’ 

“Flower o’ the quince, 

I let Lisa go, and what good’s in life 
since?” 

* Flower o’ the rose, 

If I have been merry, what matter who 
knows?” 

‘* Flower o’ the clove, 

All the Latin I construe is amo I love.” 

‘Flower o’ the thorn, 

Joy of the midnight is sorrow at morn!” 


Or sometimes— 
‘* Amo un presidente, 
Sta in letto senza dente!” 
‘“‘ Amo un cameriere. 
Sta in letto senza bere!” 


O what a ripple of laughter from 
gay young lips at each successive dis- 
tich ! Raphael sensitive to all sweet 
influences, thought he had never 
known any enjoyment so near per- 
fection. He forgot Venice, and poor 
beautiful Almilia soon to be tied to 
her millionaire ; he forgot sweet Anne 
Page, whom he was expected to 
marry ; I regret to say he forgot Devil 
Branscombe, who used to stalk up 
and down the cacodorous old pier at 
Guernsey, and into Redstone’s shop, 
and through the market towards 
Cadic’s for his cigars, swearing in mut- 
tered thunder at his recusant son and 


heir. 

“ You should buy land, Signor, and 
settle among us,” said the coquettish 
Chilina one morning, as Raphael sat 
over his breakfast under a great mul- 
berry tree which shaded the casa. 
And then she sang— 

“T love a stranger who 

Lingers here with nothing to do.” 


Sweet Anne Page. 
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Raphael smiled at the notion of his 
buying land, but answered— 

“Tf I were obliged to remain here 
I should want to be away. I enjoy 
being here, because I ought to be 
somewhere else.” 

Chilina laughed merrily, showing 
the whitest teeth in the world. 

“You are as bad as my husband,” 
she said, “he is always wanting to 
goto Paris. Whatis Paris like? Is 
it much larger than Corsica Is Eng- 
land in Paris ?” , 

Raphael had often to reply to ques- 
tions such as these. After giving 
such explanation as he could, he lit a 
cigar and started for Montalti’s, lazily 
loitering along the sands, and gazing 
where birds innumerable haunted the 
blood-red cliffs. 

Angelo Montalti was about seventy. 
a fine athletic old patriarch, full of 
spirit. The history of Corsica, the 
noble career of Paoli, the marvellous 
triumphs of Napoleon, were his 
favourite subjects of converse with the 
stranger. Raphael found him amid his 
olive and orange trees, with Fiordilisa, 
fresh as the dewy dawn, by his side. 
And he also this morning said : 

* “Why not remain among us, Sig- 
nor Raffaelle ? Camillo Saliceti is loot : 
his house is to be sold—the white 
house with the green blinds under 
the great chestnut trees where the 
little river Ostriconi enters the sea.” 

“ Ah, that would be charming,” said 
the Lily, with delight. “You will 
stay, will you not ?” 

“T will stay,” he answered, “till 
I am obliged to go. It must be soon, 
Ifear. And Iam happier than I ever 
was, or shall be again.” 

“ And you fly from happiness ?” said 
Angelo. ‘Thus all men do, so I can- 
not wonder at you. But stay while 
you will, and when you abandon us 
we shall regret you.” 

I wish I had the magic pencil of 
Millais to paint that old gray house 
with its orchards by the sea, and the 
aged Angelo, and the beautiful child, 
and Raphael standing under the gold- 
en-fruited and purple-berried leafage. 
I can see it all : I can hear Fiordilisa’s 
low sweet voice, moré musical than 
the coo of a dove: but, reader, I want 
you also to see and hear. 

“T want to sail this —a in the 
Fantasia,” said Raphael. “ Will you 
come, Fiordilisa? Will you come, 
Angelo ?” 
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“ Go you Fiordilisa,” said Montalti. 
“T have many things to do.” 

So away tripped the beautiful girl 
for her faldetta, and she and Raphael 
went over the white coral-veined 
sands to where the lateen-sailed 
boat had been pushed out by a couple 
of fishermen, and soon they were 
outside the ruddy islands, whence the 
long peninsula of Cape Corso, and the 
little town, and the three magnificent 
mountains behind it, Santa Angiola, 
Santa Susanna, and rugged Feliceto, 
with villages clinging to their steep 
sides, made up a glorious landseape. 
Raphael steered: Fiordilisa trailed 
her fingers in the sparkling sea, and 
murmured a low song. 

“Sing, Lisa,” he said, “so that I 
may hear you.” 

“ After you, Signor Raffaelle,” she 
said. “You first.” 

So he sang—in that luscious tenor 
of his— 


** Come to the garden, Minna, my sweet! 
Foamless and calm is the violet sea: 
O thy dainty lips and thy finger tips 
Shall be stained with the fruit of the 
mulberry tree. 


“ Heat of the noontide, Minna, my sweet! 
Chains back the winds from their 
wandering glee: 
But the air is cool as a forest pool 
Under evergreen boughs of the mul- 
berry tree. 


“ Loop back thy tresses, Minna, my sweet ! 
Those rich brown ringlets fluttering 
free; 
And the summer shall flush thee with 
brighter blush 
Than the ruddiest fruit of the mulberry 
tree. 


“Summer and Love, O, Miana, my sweet! 
Are angels twain who dwell with thee: 

Lo now they pursue us, and merrily woo us 
Forth to the shade of the mulberry tree.” 


The song died across the windless 
wave. The Lily of Isola Rossa looked 
at the singer with madid eyes and 
lips half-parted. Raphael, only too 
skilled in such devil’s diagnosis, saw 
in those moist orbs and tremulous 
lips the first symptoms of love. 

“Now, Fiordilisa, I am going to 
tack. Thensing.” And she sang—- 


“Why do I love the sea’s sweet lustre 
When with him o’er the waves I go? 
Is it because the foam bells cluster? 
Is it because the free winds blow? 
Is it for sunset’s beauty? No! 


Sweet Anne Page. 
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“Why do I love the garden alleys, 
Golden above and green below ? 
Why do I love the shadowy valleys 

Cooled by the icy brooklet’s flow ? 
Is it for shade and sweetness? No/ 


“ Ah, should I love the ocean-furrows 
Purple and green in sunset’s glow— 
Ah, should I love the wind’s susurrus 
Where on the hills gray olives grow— 
If I were there without him? No!” 


Very poorly have I translated the 
easy simplicity of the fluent Italian. 
These Corsican maidens have the art 
of the Improvisatrice ; their song is 
spontaneous. How gaily the arch 
and piquant “Vo” came with ex- 
quisite iteration and reiteration from 
Fiordilisa’s charming lips ! 

Raphael could resist no longer. He 
drew the beautiful creature to him- 
self, and kissed her with passionate 
kisses. 

“Will you be my wife, Lisa ?” he 
said. 

Fiordilisa sank upon his breast. 
She was won, this Nausicaa of Cor- 
sica. She gave herself to him with 
utter love, with a child’s faith, in the 
simplicity and purity of her nature. 
And, as he steered the Fantasia 
shorewards, with the Lily of Isola 
Rossa lying in his arms and gazing 
into his dreamy inscrutable eyes, 
Raphael thought there might be a 
worse fate than to dwell upon 


‘Some unsuspected isle in far-off seas ” 


with a creature so divine as Fiordi- 
lisa. Love had breathed a soul into 
her, as into Undine; she was no 
longer the childish little Corsican 
village girl, but a maiden of romance, 
fit bride for the knightliest wooer ; 
and Raphael knew that amid all his 
many amours, he loved never so truly, 
never so worthily. 

He ran the Fantasia ashore. He 
lifted the little beauty over the shal- 
low water to the sands. They walked 
together, slowly and lovingly, to old 
Montalti’s. It was a delicious after- 
noon in that land 


“In which it seemed always afternoon.” 


They entered the gray gateway, and 
the patriarchal Corsican advanced 
towards them under the fantastic 
trees. As he approached, the Lily 
ran forward and threw her arms 
around him, and kissed him. Then 
she ran away ; for it was nearly din- 
ner time, and dinner was her care. 
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“Signor Montalti, I love your 
graniidaughter,” said Raphael. 

Old Angelo looked surprised. 

“ She is a child,” he said. 

“* How old is she ?’ asked Raphael. 

“She is sixteen. Well, perhaps it 
is not too-young. Her mother mar- 
ried at sixteen. But, will you stay 
among us, Signor Raffaelle ?” 

“T will stay among you,” said 
Raphael. 

“Then I say nothing against it,” 
said Angelo. ‘She loves you ?” 

“ She does.” 

“Tt is well. You are wiser than 
we, and wealthier, and when I die, 
you may desire to leave Corsica. But 
do not sell the old house of the Mon- 
taltis.” 

“Do not fear,’ answered Raphael. 
“T belong myself to too old a race 
not to respect old memories.” 

Raphael Branscombe, a complete 
Epicurean, with whom indolence was 
a passion and energetic action only 
an occasional impulse, abandoned 
himself wholly to the delight of love. 
How pleasantly they dined that day, 
the two men at table, as usual, and 
Fiordilisa waiting upon them—an 
island princess of the primeval time 
ministering to Nestor and Odysseus ! 
How her fair face flushed as she 
looked upon her hero—the wanderer 
she had won ! 

“ Now,” said Angelo, putting aside 
the green wine-flask, whose sole stop- 
per was a vine-leaf, “now will I show 
you there is wine in Corsica.” 

The old man descended into a cool 
crypt and brought thence a stone jar, 
holding about three quarts—dark red 
its hue, its form Etruscan. He poured 
the wine into the great globular gob- 
lets, an oily amber liquid with a 
strange sparkle in its depths. 

“ Tt is of the year in which my son 
Angelo was born—Fiordilisa’s father. 
He would be thirty-five if he lived 
now.” 

The Seraph had tasted wine, in his 
time—in as many places and of as 
many qualities as most men. But 
never had there passed his lips any- 
thing to equal this old wine of Cor- 
sica, which, fiery in its youth, had 
mellowed into nectarous perfection. 
They drank to the happiness of the 
bridal that was to come. 

It was fixed early—a month from 
that day. And, when the day came, 
a Trovata or triumphal arch of 
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greenery and flowers arose opposite 
the Casa Montalti. And Fiordilisa, 
mounted on asnow-white pony, gaily 
caparisoned, passed under this arch- 
way amid a joyous procession to the 
little town. And girls from the bal- 
conies of Isola Rossa strewed flowers 
and grains of wheat as the bride 
passed ; and guns were fired and the 
mandoline and cornamusa played as 
they went to thechurch. And, after 
the venerable priest had performed 
the ceremony, there was a gay festival 
at Montalti’s house ; and a baby, in 
swaddling clothes, with numberless 
ribbons and flowers, was placed in 
Fior<ilisa’s hands ; and they sang 
“Dio vi dia buona fortuna, 
Tre di maschi e femmin’ una!” 


Raphael, in whom the dramatic 
faculty was strong, entered into all 
this with consummate felicity. When 
the revel was over, and the sweet 
night of autumn fell with its veiling 
mist upon Isola Rossa, Angelo Mon- 
talti said to his son-in-law,— 

“ Raffaelle, you should have been 
born a Corsican.” 

But Fiordilisa — white, slender, 
fragrant, as the snowy hyacinth—is 
gone to her chamber, and the silence 
of sleep falls on Isola Rossa. 

Previous to his bridal, Raphael had 
sent his faithful attendant Louis to 
England for money, telling him also to 
go to Guernsey and make the best ex- 
cuses he could to Ralph Branscombe 
for his son’s delay. Louis was des- 
patched before anything was known 
in the village of his master’s marrying 
design, and was directed to wait for 
orders in Paris. For the astute 
Raphael, without contemplating 
bigamy or anything of the kind, 
thought it advisable, at least for the 
pees tokeep his marriage unknown. 

e did not send any such notice to 
the Z'imes as this:— 

“‘Onthe 19th of September, at Isola 
Rossa, Corsica, by the Abbate Mala- 
spina, ee only son of Ralph 
Branscombe, of Branscombe, to Fior- 
dilisa, granddaughter of Angelo 
Montalti.” 

But he actually wrote out such a 
notice, to see how it looked; and 
laughed heartily as he thought of the 
sensation it would cause in society. 
What would his father say, and his 
uncle, and Claudia, and Lady Aimilia, 
and a thousand others who knew 
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him? And who did not know the 
Seraph—who, at least, that was any- 
body? Satan’s rude remark to 
Ithuriel and Zephon was strictly ap- 
plicable here. 

So away went Louis on his master’s 
affairs to England. And, having done 
his London business, he found his 
way to Guernsey, and told Devil 
Branscombe a long story of his own 
invention about his master’s being 
taken ill in Sardinia, and being so 
anxious about the delay that he in- 
sisted on his valet’s leaving him to 
explain it to his father. Which the 
old gentleman believing, only swore 
a little at Raphael’s stupidity in going 
to such out of the way places, and 
told Louis to make haste back to his 
master, and intrusted him with the 
following characteristic note :— 


“Dear RAPHAEL, 


“ What the devil do you fall ill for, 
just now? Look alive and get better, 
and make haste home and marry that 
little girl. I shall still wait here for 
you ; it’s pleasant in thecold weather ; 
and I'll be hanged if you can spend 
anything, for claret and brandy and 
cigars cost nothing, and there isn’t a 
pretty woman in the place. So I’ve 

ut a couple of hundreds. into this 
fetter, for I’m better off just now than 
I have been since we cleared out 
young Ranthorp, who was so spoony 
on Claudia. 

* Louis says I may expect you in a 
fortnight ; so, mind, I expect you. 

“ R. B.” 


Louis had thought it best to make 
such an assertion, in order to keep the 
old gentleman quiet. Moreover, he 
knew nothing of his master’s inten- 
tions, and judged, from being ordered 
to await him in Paris, that he meant 
soon to leave Corsica. So the valet, 
having faithfully fulfilled all his 
orders, and sent Raphael his letters 
and remittances, took holiday in 
Paris, waiting pane. 

And Raphael and _Fiordilisa spent 
their honeymoon at Isola Rossa. The 
Seraph felt no ennui. He found his 
child-bride in all things perfect, ex- 
quisite. She worshipped him ; he 
had been worshipped before, and by 
highborn English maidens ; but the 
royal dignity and primeval simplicity 
of this daughter of romance delighted 
him far more. Born far beyond the 
weary world of fashion and flirtation, 
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the Lily of Isola Rossa was a crea- 
ture of poetry, poetic, even when 
she milked the goats, and made the 
white balls of cheese-curd, and came 
with bare round arms to serve her 
grandfather and husband at the table. 
Ay, a simple mythical Ionian poetry 
surrounded her, as she came some- 
times through the breezy shadows of 
the orange-orchard with a basket of 
Hesperian fruit or a red jar of clear 
water from the fountain upon her 
sunny head. Raphael would meet 
her at the portal, and kiss her white 
brow, and say— 

“ Now, Lisa, you have done enough 
work. Let us sail on the bay in the 
Fantasia.” 

Raphael was popular in the little 
Corsican town. His remarkable per- 
sonal beauty,the beauty of the son of 
Cinyras, was strange and attractive to 
the artistic perceptions of the towns- 
folk. He was liberal: for though 
poor in London, Raphael found him- 
self opulent in Isola Rossa, and 
liberality was a characteristic of the 
Branscombes. He made friends of 


everybody, and went out fishing with 


the fishermen, and astonished them 
by the skill with which his rifle 
brought down the cliff-pigeons, by 
the daring with which he swam far 
out to sea. He brought Fiordilisa 
down on moonlit evenings to join in 
the merry music outside Chilina’s 
eoffee-house. And when the old 
shoemaker of Calvi came over with 
his sixteen-stringed cetera, the same 
which Gregorovius heard in his 
wanderings, and improvised a won- 
drous serenata which told how— 
“ A stranger to Isola Rossa 
Has come in a fortunate hour, 
And he sees the sweet maid of Montalti 
In the shade of the mulberry bower, 
And he woos the fair darling whose tresses 
All golden fall down in a shower 
On her shoulders of rosy white marble— 
Our Fiordilisa, the flower”— 


then Raphael gladdened the old man’s 
heart with a gift such asa chieftain 
of the Odyssey might have bestowed 
on Demodocus. 

So Raphael was popular in Isola 
Rossa—and old Angelo Montalti was 
happy — and sweet Fiordilisa was 
happy with that transcendant happi- 
ness Which no pen can describe, but 
which the girl’s heart feels when Erog 
has entered the warm white nest of 
her bosom, which heaves to the flutter 
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of his wings. She drank perilous 
draughts of the vintageof love. There 
was no prophetic troubadour to sing 
to her— 


“Ay, quench thy deep thirst, ere the 
moment has flown! 
But onte in the lifetime of mortals ’tis 
known— 
But once—and old Care, an inflexible 
churl, 
Will darken the days of the prettiest girl.” 


And so the charmed hours flew by 
joyously, and all was tranquil on that 
delicious coast. It was an idy] ; alas, 
I am not Theocritus. 

Raphael’s letters reached him 
safely; with them, the thoughtful 
Louis had sent files of papers from 
London and Paris, and anamplesupply 
of the novels of both cities. Some 
choice comestibles and liqueurs were 
also forwarded: for the Epicurean, 
much as he enjoyed the fish and fruit 
of Corsica, missed his old luxuries. 
And a few chaste gems for Fiordilisa, 
which an esthetic crony of Raphael’s 
had been requested to choose for him. 
All these came to Ajaccio by the 
steamer from Marseille ; and Raphael 
sailed in the Jantasia round the 
coast to fetch them. Wilful Fiordilisa 
longed to go, but he would not let 
her ; and as they shoved off from the 
white sands the pretty creature wept 
at this first parting. The sagacious 
man of the world knew that to accus- 
tom her to partings would be wise. 

Tis myth, doubtless, that Ajaccio 
was founded by Ajax: but a greater 
hero than the son of Telamon was 
born there. Raphael, having received 
his letters and packages, and written 
to Louis a letter of three words— 
“Wait at Paris”—and visited the 
Casa Buonaparte, and passed one de- 
lightful evening on the Place du Dia- 
mant, looking on the glorious bay, 
again started for Isola Rossa. His 
sole companion was the husband of 
Chilina, the merry young landlady of 
the coffee house. Mare Antonio, 
though a fisherman, had never voy- 
aged as far as Ajaccio before, and 
thought that Paris could not be 
grander. The Corsicans are a stay- 
at-home people, except when they 
turn banditti. And Fiordilisa and 
Chilina were waiting on the sands 
where the saucy Fantasia, as good a 
sea-boat as my old friend Har 
Waring’s Secret, came flashing ‘roun 
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the red tongue of land on the left. 
As she ran in upon the sands, the 
eager girl sprang into the shallow 
water towards Raphael. 

“My God!” he said to himself, 
“how the child loves me !” 

They went home to dinner, Mare 
Antonio bringing up the packages, 
which Raphael had not opened. And 
when the pleasant simple meal was 
over, he said, 

“ Now, Lisa, you shall see what 
they have sent me.” 

She knelt upon the floor, opening 
package after package, while ola An- 
gelo and Raphael sipped their wine, 
and Mare Antonio, who had just 
brought up the last, stood with won- 
dering eyes. 

“ Books !’’ she exclaimed. “O what 
anumber! Why you cannot read all 
these, my Raphael. What are these 
square boxes? O what hundreds of 
cigars! And this case—help me to 
open it, Mare Antonio. Bottles, I 
declare. Why, have we no wine in 
Isola Rossa?” sheasked, reproachfully. 

“That is not wine,” he said, and 
took outa bottle of Curacao. “ Now, 
Angelo, let us try this.” 

The old gentleman and Mare An- 
tonio, drinkers by habit of a fiery 
wine, took to the liqueur naturally. 

_ “It is good,” said they both, with 
simultaneous sententiousness. 

“ Here is what will suit you better,” 
said Raphael to Fiordilisa, sprinkling 
her with the frangipanni of Piege. 

“O how sweet!” 

And then she found asuperb Cash- 
mere shawl, which she threw grace- 
fully over her shoulders ; and then Ra- 
phael opened the casket of jewellery, 
and fastened round her beautiful 
throat a necklace of Orient pearls, al- 
most as white as her skin. 

“ You will make her vain, Raffaelle,” 
said old Montalti, gravely. 

“He has done that already,” she 
said; “ he has loved me.” 

A brooch of emerald, the very col- 
our of the Mediterranean ; a brilliant 
set in dead gold, to sparkle on her 
white finger; a tiny watch, with 
heavy gold chain, that seeméd too 
massive for her delicate neck: these 
were some of the beautiful gifts which 
Raphael lavished upon her in loving 
profusion. Marc Antonio went home 
and told his light-hearted little wife 
of these unprecedented splendours ; 
and Isola Rossa that evening and all 
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the next day had a most delightful 
theme for gossip and for marvel. 

“The Englishmanis a great prince,” 
said Mare Antonio, with an air of 
profound belief. 

“He is a hero, and our friend,” 
said Chilina. 

Pleasantly passed the flying hours 
for Raphael and his beautiful bride. 
But at last there arrived from Paris 
more despatches, of various kinds ; 
and, when he had redde them, he said 
to Fiordilisa, 

“My Flower, I must leave you for 
a while.” 

“O why, Raffaelle ?” 

“My father is ill at Paris, and 
wants much tosee me. I cannot dis- 
obey his desire ; you would not wish 
me to.” 

“No, Raffaelle,” she said, though 
her beautiful bright eyes were dimmed 
with tears. ‘“Youmustgo. Gosoon 
and soon return.” 

“My darling, yes. And 
be very happy, for my sake.” 

“T will try,” she replied. “TI shall 
think of nothing but your return. O 
how [ shall watch for the Fantasia 
when Mare Antonio is gone to meet 
you at Ajaccio!” 


you must 
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So Raphael departed for Ajaccio, 
and caught the Marseille steamer, and 
made no pause upon his journey until 
he reached the Hotel Bristol at Paris. 
There he arrived late in the evening, 
and ordered supper, and sent a mes- 
senger with a note to Louis’s quarters. 
That prince of valets made his appear- 
ance on the instant. 

“T am going to England, Louis,” 
hesaid. “ Be ready to start to-morrow 
morning. I hope you have enjoyed 
your long holiday.” 

“ Passably, Monsieur,” was the re- 
ply. “I prefer being in attendance 
on Monsieur.” 

“We shall have to cross to Guern- 
sey, Louis,” said Raphael. “My 
father is still there.” 

“Would not Monsieur prefer to go 
to St. Malo, and cross by the Jersey 
steamboat ?” 

“ An excellent idea,” said Raphael. 

Before he went to bed he wrote 
: long and loving letter to Fiordi- 

isa. 
—— it was finished and sealed, he 
said, 

“ Poor little rogue! I wonder if I 
shall ever see her again.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


ANOTHER WOOER 


Snort cy after the chemical lecture, 
the Rev. Walter Branscombe, having 
to return to Kingsleat, took his ward 


with him. Claudia of course accom- 
panied him, and they settled down at 
the Rectory. This step was in con- 
travention of Mr. Page’s will; but 
the Rector and Mr. Drax were both 
of opinion, that though Miss Page 
was directed to reside in the house at 
Idlechester, it was quite allowable for 
her occasionally to visit her relations. 
The suggestion was Claudia’s; she 
recommended Anne’s being as much 
as possible separated from Stephen 
Langton. 

“TI thought,” said her uncle, in- 
directly referring to the plot which he 
had suggested to his brother, “that 
you might like to see him yourself 
now and then, Claudia.” : 

“T despise the boy,” she said, 
viciously emphatic: whence the Rec- 
tor, whose acumen was considerable, 
at once guessed that she had tried 
and failed. 


Ah, that poor Panther! how she 
vexed herself, tortured herself, over 
the affair! To have offered herself— 
she, whom so many had vainly wooed 
—to a mere boy, and to be refused ! 
She wept tears of rage in the solitude 
of herchamber. She vowed to be re- 
venged on Stephen Langton. What- 
ever happened, he should not marry 
Anne Page, she was thoroughly de- 
termined. But she felt powerless to 
do him injury, and all her indigna- 
tion recoiled upon herself, intensifying 
her punishment. 

The Rectory was a very quiet 
household. The Rector did his duty 
in his old regular fashion ; Winifred 
was as parochial as ever, and rather 
more ceremonial; Anne Page con- 
tinued her studies with her governess ; 


-and Claudia conjugated s’ennuyer. 


She was prodigiously bored at Kings- 
leat. So long as she had a plot to 
carry out, her life had some interest 
in it; but the plot had failed, and 
she was utterly without occupation. 
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She could not drive tandem to Idle- 
chester, as in the old days when she 
was left mistress of her father’s estab- 
lishment. She could only go out for 
decorous airings in the Rector’s dig- 
nified equipage. She heard not a 
line from her father; she did not 
know when to expect Raphael, to 
come and wed the little heiress. And, 
indeed, she was a trifle afraid of the 
Seraph’s arrival. He was almost 
preternaturally acute. She was in 
mortal dread of his discovering what 
had occurred between her and Ste- 
phen. Altogether, Claudia was any- 
thing but happy. 

At length fee something oc- 
curred to render the Panther a little 
less miserable. It was a fine Decem- 
ber day, and the first flakes of a snow 
storm were descending. Claudia and 
Winifred sat together in the drawing- 
room, which looked out upon the 
steep deserted street of Kingsleat. 
The Panther was listlessly reading 
La Puweelle de Belleville: and La 
Saint was writing an interminable 
letter. At last the former spoke— 

“ Really, Winifred, the scratching 
of your pen is very irritating. Who 
in the world will read a letter of such 
prodigious length ?” 

“QO, it will be read,” answered 
Winifred. 

“Now do tell me to whom you 
are writing at such unconscionable 
length. I won’t say a word to 
Uncle Walter.” 

“My father is quite welcome to 
know all about it,” she replied, in- 
dignantly. “As you are so inquisitive, 
I am writing to Father Remigius. 
He is my confessor, and when I am 
at Kingsleat I confess to him by 
letter.” 

The Panther burst into asilvery peal 
of laughter. It was quite a relief in 
the monotony of Kingsleat to have 
anything so ridiculous to laugh at. 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed, 
“what a number of sins you must 
have committed to fill all thosesheets ! 
I had no idea you were such a dread- 
fully wicked girl. Do let me read it, 
Winny, I am sure it will be more 
amusing than Paul de Kock, though 
he is great fun about calegons.” 

«*T am ashamed of you, Claudia,” 
said the Saint. “I would not let you 
see it for the world.” 

“Well, is there anything about 
calegons in it ?” 
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At this interesting point of the 
colloquy the door opened, and a ser- 
vant announced Sir Arthur Willesden. 

“Dear me, Sir Arthur,” exclaimed 
the Panther, rising from her chair to 
meet him, “how glad I am tosee you! 
You are welcome, in this desert. 
This is my Cousin Winifred.” 

Sir Arthur was a fine young fellow, 
an awful swell, whose brains and 
morals had all run to whiskers and 
moustache. He was just Mr. Tenny- 
son’s “oiled and curled Assyrian 
bull.” He had been very wild in 
his time, and had kept racehorses, 
and other beautiful animals, and had 

played écarté with Devil Branscombe, 

in that villa by the Thames where the 
Panther presided at the little suppers, 
and now he was in the hands of the 
Hebrews. He had come to Kingsleat 
entirely to see Claudia, on whom, to 
use his own elegant English, “he 
was—aw—spoons, rather,” and had 
been vainly racking his brain all 
through the journey to invent some 
ostensible reason for coming. But 
she was so pleased to see an old ac- 
quaintance of the nobler sex that she 
asked him no questions. 

“Tt’s—aw —a dullplace this, rather, 
I fancy,” he said. 

“Dismally dull,” said Clandia, 
“suicidally dull. Winifred and I 
were just drawing lots who should 
drink laudanum first, when you in- 
terrupted us; weren’t we, Winny ?” 

The Saint looked aghast. 

“Tt would be shocking—aw—for 
two such—aw—divine creatures to 
commit suicide.” 

“Thank you, Sir Arthur,” said the 
Panther. 

“Thank youfor Winny too : nobody 
ever tells her she’s divine except her 
father confessor. Now you're here, 
you must stay to luncheon, Sir 
Arthur.” 

“Very happy—aw,” said he. “No 
particular fun—-aw—walking about 
in this infernal snow. Horrid bad 
wine at the—aw—NMitre where, I’m 
stopping.” 

“You shall have a good glass of 
wine here,” said the Panther, “and 
then you shall tell me all the news of 
of the town. Papa and Raphael are 
both on the Continent, and I hear 
nothing from anybody.” 

“Is—aw—the Seraph all right?” 
he asked. 

“O, he’s quite seraphic, I expect,” 
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she answered. “But positively I 
don’t know : I havn’t heard from’him 
for an age. I am in some hopes of 
his coming down here.” 

“ Do you—aw—know his address ? 
I owe him a monkey on the Leger.” 

“No,” she said. “TI dare say he'll 
be very glad of it, for he’s always 
hard up.” 

““Aw—so am I—so’s everybody, I 
think.” 

Winifred was rather perplexed by 
this off-hand confabulation. She 
didn’t know anything about the 
Leger, and hadn’t the least idea what 
a monkey meant, and had no notion 
of any cherubim and seraphim except 
those in the Z’e Dewm. I fear the fast 
young ladies of the day will think 
her ignorance exaggerated ; but I can 
assure them it is true to the letter. 

So Arthur Willesden stayed to lun- 
cheon, and to dinner, and astonished 
the Rector by flooring a couple of 
bottles of his finest port and being 
none the worse for it. 

“Don’t—aw—hunt at Melton for 
nothing,” he remarked. “That’s the 
place to learn to drink port.” 

The young baronet, though he rode 
sixteen stone, was a first-flight man 
in the shires, and never funked any- 
thing. He was a cool head, like 
Raphael, but his was the coolness of 
unconquerable stolidity. The Pan- 
ther, to keep Anne Page in the back- 
ground till the Seraph’s arrival, had 
ordained that that young lady should 
dine at midday, and only appear at 
dessert : she had also put her back 
into short frocks and frilled trowsers, 
very much to herindignation. These 
alterations had been made on the re- 
moval to Kingsleat. Sweet Anne 
Page was very indignant about it; 
she thought herself quite a woman, 
being nearly seventeen, and engaged 
to be married; but Claudia was re- 
solute, and her will, as we know, was 
pretty strong. So Anne, who was very 
fresh and petite, really looked about 
twelve in herinfantile costume. When 
she entered the diningroom, shy and 
bashful, on the present occasion, Sir 
Arthur exclaimed, 

“ Aw—what a pretty little girl! 
come here, my dear,—aw—and give 
me a kiss.” He was sitting near the 
door and had actually pulled her on 
his knee and kissed her before she 
was aware of his intention. The poor 
child burst into tears. 
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“Don’t be silly, Anne,” said Clau- 
dia. “If-you ery, you shall be sent 
to bed.” 

The Panther could not get. at Ste- 
phen, but she could persecute his poor 
little sweetheart for his sake, and she 
did so mercilessly. If Stephen could 
have known it, she would have been 
delighted, 

Sir Arthur Willesden stayed at the 
Mitre for a long time, much to the 
landlord’s satisfaction. He carried 
on a continuous flirtation with Clau- 
dia. He was always lunching or 
dining at the Rectory; but, as the 
Rector kept ecclesiastic hours, he 
used to sup at the Mitre about mid- 
night, and play billiards with whom- 
soever he encountered. He seldom 
lost. Raphael, the best amateur in 
England, had made him pay for his 
skill in the game ; and now the bar- 
onet made sad havoc with the fast 
young fellows of Kingsleat. But then 
they were delighted to lose money to 
a baronet-—and so distinguished a 
baronet as Sir Arthur Willesden. 
Why, his name was in Bell’s Life 
every week! Hadn't he won the two 
thousand with Isosceles, and run 
second for the Derby? And _ he 
actually condescended to win their 
provincial unaristocratic half-crowns 
at pool ! 

Meanwhile, Stephen was melan- 
choly enough in his Idlechester lodg- 
ings. The Rector had courteously 
informed him that he considered Anne 
Page too young to be regarded as 
actually engaged to him; that, in 
fact, her education had been greatly 
neglected, and it was requisite that 
she should pass her time in the 
schoolrooi ; and that correspondence 
was not to be thought of. Stephen 
was of course obliged to acquiesce, 
and to have faith in his fairy princess. 
Such faith he had; and it consoled 
him pretty well ; and he pursued his 
studies after his desultory fashion. 
It was desperately dull work. 

He wanted a confidante. Hum- 
es Morfill was away ; and besides, 
1¢ had always shrunk from talking 
of his engagement to Humphrey. Ste- 

»hen had a chivalrous idea of Women. 
Spenser, or Sir Philip Sidney, or the 
Earl of Surrey could not have put 
them on a loftier purer pedestal. But 
Humphrey professed to be a man of 
the world ; he had lax and cynical no- 
tions about women ; he thought Anne 
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Page a nice little girl enough, but 
much too young for any practical pur- 
poses. So, had Humphrey been in the 
cathedral city, Stephen would not 
have confided in him. And, having 
no friend in his own family, Stephen 
was at length driven to tell his diffi- 
culties to Jack Winslow, and found 
in the vivacious barmaid a warm 
sympathizer. Even she, however, 
thought Anne very young to be any- 
body’s sweetheart; but she was 
highly indignant at the Rector’s inter- 
fering with an arrangement which 
Mr. Page had sactioned. 

Onefrosty forenoon Stephen, utterly 
weary of writing and reading, with 
which his uncontrollable thoughts per- 
petually interfered, strolled down to 
the Half-Moon and solaced himself 
with a tankard of bitter ale and a 
cigar. He often met his grandfather 
there, who would hail him with“ Well, 
Steve !” but deemed him too much a 
boy for a sustained conversation. But 
this morning business was slack, and 
the bar-parlour empty, and the fair 
barmaid had leisure to gossip. 

“ [should write to the young lady,” 
she said, “ if I were you.” 

“Mr. Branscombe prohibits it,” 
he replied. 

“ What right has he or anybody to 
come between you and Miss Page, 
when her poor dead father wished 
her to marry you? I would write, I 
tell you.” 

“But then,” urged Stephen, “ they 
probably examine the letters, and [ 
should get her into trouble.” 

“Ah, that would be a pity. But 
I'll tell you what: I’m going over to 
Kingsleat to see my aunt one day 
next week. You write a letter, and 
I'll see if I can’t get her to have it so 
that no one shall know.” 

This project delighted Stephen, 
who had the letter ready in good 
time. Wednesday was market day 
at Kingsleat, and was the a Miss 
Winslow chose for her visit. ‘To her 
honour be it said, that she allowed 
Stephen’s affairs to take precedence 
of herown. Before visiting her aunt, 
she took a walk through the crowded 
High Street, and was rewarded by 
seeing Anne and her governess return- 
ing homewards after a morning stroll. 
At this moment occurred to Jack 
what before she had not thought of— 
that, though she knew Anne by sight, 
Anne sootahia did not know her 
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This was perplexing. However, she 
decided to watch for an opportunity. 

Kingsleat streetisverysteep. Very 
slowly did Anne and the governess 
walk up it, Jack Winslow following. 
By-and-by Miss Marsden looked into a 
bookseller’s shop at some new print 
there exhibited : and Jack, with great 
promptitude, gave Anne a gentle 
touch, and showed her the letter. 
Instinct told her it came from Stephen: 
she took it, and her hand returned 
with it to her muff: and the kind- 
hearted messenger was gone before 
the governess turned from the win- 
dow. 

But alack, Kingsleat street is nar- 
row as well as steep. By ill fortune, 
Claudia was descending on the other 
side, and her keen glance took in the 
whole transaction. She crossed the 
street and addressed Miss Marsden. 

“Tf you are not tired,” she said, 
“will you go to old Mason’s in East- 
street, and tell him Winifred can’t 
come to see him to-day? I'll take 
charge of Anne.” 

The governess obeyed. Claudia 
had promised the Saint to call for her 
on this old-bedridden client of hers, 
whom she supplied with broth and 
sermons. The other two walked 
slowly to the Rectory. 

“Come up to my room, dear,” said 
the Panther, in the hall, “I want to 
speak to you.” 

Anne followed her cousin, devoid 
of suspicion, though anxious in the 
possession of aletter which she eagerly 
desired to read. 

“Sit down, child,” said Claudia, 
“and take off your hat, I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Anne did as she was bid, putting 
on a table that stood in the centre of 
the room her muff with the precious 
letter in it. Claudia also disrobed ; 
and, having done so, took up the muff, 
which she held carelessly in her hand. 
Out fell the letter. Claudia picked 
it up. 

“Why, Anne, my dear,” she said to 
her cousin, who was in a state of von- 
sternation, “ where did you get this ? 
Who is it from ?” 

Anne was too thoroughly conster- 
nated to reply. Claudia broke the 
seal. 

“OQ, Claudia, please don’t read it !” 
cried Anne Page, eagerly ; “it is only 
for me to read.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Panther, coolly. 
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“You evidently know all about it. 
I see it is from Stephen Langton, 
with whom you have been forbidden 
to correspond.” 

Claudia read it. It was a good 
letter, loving yet trustful, eager yet 
patient, boyish yet manly. The Pan- 
ther did not love Stephen ; but what 
would she not have given for such a 
letter from him? O the bitter pain 
of reading it! O the thirst for 
revenge it caused in her jealous 
heart ! Having read it, she folded 
it up, and put it aside. i. 

“©, Claudia, dear,” cried Anne, 
with straining eyes, “you will let me 
have it now, won’t you ?” 

** Certainly not,” she replied. I 
shall show it to your uncle, and 
shall then send it back to the writer. 
It is a most improper letter.” 

Poor little Anne ! 

But, after all, was not Claudia 
most to be pitied? Every word of 
that loving letter had gone keen to 
her passionate heart, a barbed arrow, 
which would not be withdrawn. She 
was athirst for revenge. 

“ Sweetis revenge—especially to women”— 


according to Byron’s version of Juve- 
nal, 

“ T am very much ashamed of you, 
Anne,” she continued, after a mon, 
‘a mere child like you. I could not 
have believed you were so sly and 
cupning as to carry on a clandestine 
correspondence.” 

Anne was silent. She was too pros- 
trated to defend herself from such a 
charge, or to plead her father’s autho- 
rity for her engagement to Stephen. 
I think Clandia’s feelings of revenge 
ought by this time to have been satis- 
fied, but itisa passion insatiable. And, 
hy evil hap, the Panther’s eye caught, 
among the ladylike trifles upon her 
centre-table, among smelling-flasks 
and inkstands and gem-cases and 
bonbonnieres, a small jewelled riding- 
whip. She took it up. 

“ Come with me to your own room, 
Anne,” she said. “I shall punish 
you. and you will go to bed.” 

“ Poor little Anne! Have you ever 
seen a wasp catch flies, reader ? Sweet 
Anne Page was as powerless in the 
hands of the Panther, as a fly in the 
clutches of a wasp. I don’t think 
Claudia hurt her very much, but the 
humiliation was too cruel. What 
young lady, engaged to be married, 
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would like to be whipt and sent to 
bed—even if she deserved it? And 
really our poor little heroine did not 
deserve it. 

Claudia felt a good deal better on 
her return to her own room. She 
put the letter in an envelope and sent 
it back to Stephen. And she told 
what had occurred toher Uncle Walter 
and Winifred, who mildly approved. 
And when, at dessert that day, Sir 
Arthur missed “ that pretty child,” 
she said, 

“O, she has been naughty to-day, 
~ Arthur. She has been sent to 

ed.” 

It was an ineffable luxury to 
Claudia to humiliate, to persecute, 
to subject to mental and physical pain, 
the girl for whom she had been re- 
jected by Stephen Langton. 

About the middle of the month 
Humphrey Morfill appeared on the 
scene from Cambridge. As the Rec- 
tor and Dr. Winter were on good 
terms—and as Claudia had encou- 
raged Humphrey’s visits at Idle- 
chester—it would have been difficult 
toprevent his having some intercourse 
with Anne Page. But the Panther 
had no such intention. She wisely 
considered that the great thing to be 
done was to efface from her cou- 
sin’s mind the memory of Stephen. 
Humphrey, she thought, was not 
dangerous ; and Humphrey could. oc- 
cupy Anne with a little harmless 
semi-flirtation till Raphael’s much- 
desired advent. Accordingly, Anne’s 
schoolroom imprisonment wasrelaxed, 
and the governess went away to spend 
her Christmas with her relations— 
that is, if governesses have relations ; 
and Humphrey Morfill used to look 
in pretty often at the Rectory, though 
not quite so often as Sir Arthur. 

Humphrey was ambitious and as- 
tute. e did not know that any 
engagement, authorised or unauthor- 
ised, existed between Stephen and 
Anne, although it was clear to him 
that there was some sort of under- 
standing. But, if he had known of 
their betrothal, he would have cared 
little, deeming all things fair in love 
and war. To this young man, eager 
above everything to rise in the world, 
it had occurred that to marry Ann 
Page would be of immense service to 
him. He knéw that gold has a power 
of floatation in the ocean oF life, 
akin to that of cork in the actual 
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ocean. He had conversed much with 
the little Page at Idlechester ; had 
done his best to open her mind ; and 
had come to the conclusion that it 
would not break her heart if she did 
not marry Stephen. He resolved to 
carry his operations somewhat farther 
this Christmas vacation. And, as 
the Rector was always busy, and 
Winifred busier, and the governess 
absent, and the Panther greatly occu- 
pied with the Assyrian baronet, 
Humphrey had ample opportunities. 

He was rather eedieed the first 
morning, when the charming child 
entered in her short frock and frilled 
calegons, But he did not exhibit his 
astonishment. Winifred and Claudia 
and Sir Arthur were all present: he 
awaited his opportunity. It soon 
came. The Saint had parochial busi- 
ness, which took her away. The 
baronet wanted to skate—had heard 
of a pond half a mile out of town 
where the ice was capital—would 
Claudia come? Wouldn’t she? The 
Panther skated superbly; and by 
good hap, her maid, Margot, remem- 
bered where a pair of her skates might 
be found. Humphrey found himself 
left alone with sweet Anne Page— 
which was just what he wanted. 
They soon became confidential : and 
by-and-by Humphrey ventured to 
ask the reason of her infantile cos- 
tume. 

“O, I don’t know,” said Anne, 
blushing. “Claudia wants to make 
me out a baby. I suppose it’s because 
she’s not very young herself.” 

“T have no doubt,” said Humphrey, 
*‘ she would very much like to be as 
young and as pretty as you are. But 
you need not care about it. You 
look a very charming little girl : only 
you know one fancies you are not too 
old to be taken on one’s knee and 
kissed.” 

“Yes,—that horrid Sir Arthur Wil- 
lesden positively did it one day at 
dessert. It’s just like Claudia, flirt- 
ing with that man, all because he’s 
a baronet.” 

* You don’t seem very fond of your 
cousin, Miss Page ?’’ said Morfill. 

“Fond of her! If you knew—but 
oh, I couldn’t tell you. I detest her.” 

“What, isn’t she kind to you? No 
one could be cruel to you, surely.” 

“T don’t know what you would 
call cruel,” said the fous lady. 
“T only know I should very much 
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like to do to her what she did to 


me. 

“What was it?’ asked Humphrey 
in the kindest tone. “Tell me. Let 
me try tohelp you. No one ought to 
be cruel to you.” 

This sort of thing was successful at 
last : and Anne with much blushing 
and hesitation, confided to Humphrey 
the fact that Claudia had pare | 
boxed her ears ; but she would not tell 
the cause, though he tried very hard to 
get at it. And he advised her never 
again to submit to any such indig- 
nity, but to ring the bell for the 
servants, if Claudia threatened her. 
Which she promised to do, though 
with a conviction that her courage 
would fail in the Panther’s pre- 
sence. 

“ By Jove,” said Morfill to himself, 
as he walked towards the Grammar 
School, “that is a verdant little party. 
I don’t wonder at her knocking under 
to Miss Branscombe, though ; she’s 
enough to terrify anybody at all weak- 
minded. I'll tell you what, sir”— 
he was talking to himself, a habit of 
his—“ I think I'll marry that child. 
She doesn’t care for Stephen. He’s 
too philosophic and poetic for her. 
She’ll marry anybody who'll put her 
in long frocks and promise not to box 
her ears. She’s a passive, jreceptive, 
reflective sort of girl—takes her 
colouring from the last man that’s 
with her. Id rather have agirl with 
a character; but then her money’s 
worth having. If I get it, I can 
make myself Lord Chancellor. By 
Jove, I'll marry her.” 

Humphrey Morfill adhered to the 
policy which he had marked out for 
himself. He devoted all his spare 
time to Anne Page. He won her 
confidence, and consoled her under 
her persecutions. Not that she was 
very much persecuted: Claudia was 
too fully occupied to trouble herself 
about her ; but she was still treated 
in the childish fashion, which she 
disliked. Humphrey was not far 
wrong in his judgment of her charac- 
ter. Stephen had magnetized her by 
his imaginative power ; but she had 
just come to an age when the material 
excitements of the real world at- 
tracted her more than Stephen’s 
poetic visions ; and Humphrey sti- 
mulated her fancy with pictures of 
London-life, balls and evening parties, 
the undreamt delights of the Opera 
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and the theatres. He knew well 
what he was about. She “drank the 
milk of paradise” —that paradise of 
retty women, society. She thought 
it would be delightful to escape from 
the nursery into the wondrous inde- 
mdence of married womanhood. 
erefore she listened to Humphrey 
with much attention. Stephen, she 
thought, would never take her beyond 
Idlechester ; he said nothing about 
those gaieties which Humphrey so 
eloquently described. I am sorry to 
say that, as a result of all this, Hum- 
phrey hit upon an ingenious arrange- 
ment whereby Anne and he could 
correspond upon his return to Cam- 
bridge. 

Sweet Anne Page is not to be too 
severely blamed. It was quite a boy- 
ond-gict engagement between her and 
Stephen. at child of sixteen can 
be expected to know her own mind ? 
And Stephen was away ; she never 
saw him; she dared not receive a 
letter from him, for fear of her cousin 
Claudia. So she listened to Hum- 
phrey,whoskilfully carried on the cam- 
paign, notwithstanding the keenness 
of Claudia’s eyes. But Claudia was 
busy with her baronet. 

In mid-January Humphrey left 
“hislittle wife’—as he already styled 
her, unrebuked, and Miss Marsden 
and Mangnall’s Questions returned. 
And Sir Arthur Willesden went to 
town, leaving the Panther plenty of 
time tolook after Anne. And, when 
the year had advanced alittle further, 
Claudia one day received a letter in a 
hand she had not seen for an age. 
Thus it ran:— 

“No. —, Clarges-street. 

“Dear CLavupia,— I have just re- 
turned to England, after a few days 
with the old onions, who has got 
the gout, and is delightfully fierce. 
I’ve a deal to do in town, and I want 
a long talk to you about the position 
of affairs ; so come up and let us con- 
verse. Start at once, that’s a good 
girl. “ RaPHAEL.” 


Claudia always obeyed her brother ; 
besides at this period she desired the 
diversion of a trip to London. So 
having received this letter at the 
breakfast hour, she at once announced 
that Raphael had returned, and that 
she was going to London to meet him, 
and that, no doubt, he would come 
back with her. Her uncle and cousin 
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were delighted at the news, and Anne 
Page opened her ears. 

“You willlike your Cousin Raphael, 
Anne,” said Claudia, condescendingly. 
“ He likes pretty little girls.” 

Miss Page by no means admired 
Miss Branscombe’s condescension. 

The Panther was to start early the 
next morning: that night she and 
Winifred had a talk, part of which 
Anne Page overheard—for “little 
pitchers have long ears.” This was 


the part :— 

' pak after Anne, Winifred,” said 
the Panther. “She’s ve - You 
remember when I caught her cor- 
responding with Stephen ?” 

“You've not found her out in any- 
thing since, have you ?” 

“No,” said Claudia, laughing. “I 
think this little instrument”—Anne 
could guess what she took u 
“gave her a lesson in the subject 
that she hasn’t forgotten yet. But 
perhaps she will begin playing her 
tricks again when = ack is turned.” 

“Do you think Raphael will like 
her well enough to marry her ?” asked 
Winifred. 

“T don’t see why not,” said the 
Panther. “She’s pretty, you must 
admit, though it’s a very babyish 
pete. She'll improve by-and- 

y. Won't he keep her in order if 
he does marry her ?” 

“Perhaps she won’t have him,” 
suggested Winifred. 

* Pshaw ! she'll fall in love with 
him directly. The dear fellow is ir- 
resistible,” she said, with a laugh. 
“ Besides, if she was troublesome, 
I'd make her have him.” 

This was what Anne Page heard, 
an interested and terrified eaves- 
dropper. Whence it happened that 
the mailcoach that took Miss Brans- 
combe townwards, carried also a 
letter which branched off somewhere 
to Cambridge. 

“Dariting HumMpHReEy, — Cousin 
Claudia is gone to London,and Cousin 
may is coming back with her, 
and J am to marry him. I hate him. 
Nobody can help me but you, Hum- 
phrey dear. I am dreadfully fright- 


» ened, dreadfully. 


“ Your own little wife, 
“ ANNE Pace.” 


Which epistle 
St. John’s Colle e, took a certain un- 
dergraduate rather aback. “What's 


in due course reaching 
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to be done now, sir ?” said Humphrey 
to Morfill in the solitude of his rooms. 
“T mustn’t let this little party slip 
through my fingers. That Miss 
Brancombe’s so determined, she'd 
compel the little fool to marry him, 
and Anne és such a little fool, she’d 
do it if they threatened to whip her 
for refusing, and, moreover—from all 
I heard—Mr. Raphael Branscombe is 
an experienced and successful prac- 
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titioner in lovemaking. If he gets 
down there, you’re done, Mr. Morfill, 
that’s obvious. And, as you've got 
no money, I don’t quite see what 
you're todo. Suppose we have a pipe 
together, and ruminate ?” 

he result of his rumination was 
that he started that very day for 
Idlechester, and rather astonished 
Stephen Langton by looking him up 
in Little College Green. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AIAIE. 


RapPHaEL acted on his valet’s 
advice, crossed from St. Malo, and, 
spending as little time as _ pos- 
sible in Jersey, took the wmail- 
‘steamer for the sister island. And, 
as he walked up the steps of the pier 
at Guernsey, one of the first figures 
that caught his eye was his father’s 
tall and portly form. Ralph Brans- 
combe was enjoying his customary 
matutine stroll. 


“ Well, sir,” said Raphael, walking 
up to him, “here I am at last, you 


see,” 


“ Ah,” responded his father, look- 
ing at his son from head to foot, as if 
to ascertain whether he was really the 
right person. “ Well, I’m not sorry 
to see you. You don’t look as if 
you'd been quite as ill as that rascal 
of yours pretended.” 

“ He’s a capital liar,” said Raphael. 
“T don’t think I have had even a 
headache since I had the pleasure of 
seving you last.” 

“And may one inquire how you 
have been amusing yourself!” asked 
Devil Branscombe. 

“T found some rather shy game,” 
he replied. “O, Ihave been amused, 
Iassure you. But, with your per- 
mission, I’ll go and have some break- 
fast : I’m as hungry as a hunter.” 

Ralph Branscombe took his son to 
his rooms on the Esplanade. At first 
he lived at Marshall’s Royal Yacht 
Club Hotel—in those days a preten- 
tious gloomy place, where, with the 
usual fatuity of hotel-keepers, you 
were charged six shillings a bottle for 
wine that you could buy at Green- 
slade’s, just opposite, at eighteen 
shillings a dozen. When he had de- 


cided to wait for his son in this happy 
island, beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion and creditors, Ralph Branscombe 
took apartments. They were kept by 
an adipose widow with a couple of 
daughters, one of whom was s0 
excessively handsome that the old 
gentleman was almost tempted to 
make love to her. 

“ And how do you get on in this 
tranquil island ?” asked Raphael, after 
he had finished his breakfast, skil- 
fully manufacturing a cigarette the 
while. 

“Tt is slow—confoundedly slow. 
And the people are the queerest lot 
you ever saw. They have a tremen- 
dously exclusive aristocracy, Tuppers 
and Careys and Brocks and Dobrees, 
who won't look at the unhappy 
natives that don’t belong to their set. 
Sixties, they call themselves ; can’t 
guess why.” 

“Got about sixty pounds a year 
each, perhaps,” suggested Raphael. 
“ But what vs the place good for ¢” 

“Well, there’s scenery, you know, 
and sea-bathing. And the fish is 
capital, and so is the fruit. And 
claret and cognac and cigars are 
cheap. And there are some deuced 
pretty girls.” 

“These are recommendations,” said 
Raphael, meditatively. “That was 
a pretty little party who brought in 
breakfast just now, but she'll be 
awfully fat at forty. How do you 
spend your evenings ?” : 

“There’s a club,” he replied, “ and 
two or three of the members have 
satisfactory ideas about van-john and 
loo. I have been teaching them 
poker, lately.” 
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“You don’t dine out, I suppose ?” 
“The aborigines have not yet 
reached that stage of civilisation. 
From what I hear, they invite people 


to tea. 

“ Frightful barbarism !” said Ra- 
phael. “Well about this marrying 
scheme of yours—or the ctor’s 
rather. That little Page is a dumpy 
child, isn’t she, just out of the nur- 
sery.” 

“She's pretty,” said his father ; 
“Claudia thinks her charming. And 
four thousanda year is worth having.” 

“True. Ill go over and see her, 
and if she’s not very bad style, I may 
marry her. Will Claudia marry that 
young Langton ?” 

“ She agreed to the arrangement.” 

“T don’t half like it. She’s too 
good for that sort of fellow. How- 
ever, I'll see all about it when I go 
down there.” 

“You'll stay here a day or two, I 
suppose,” said Ralph. “It’s a luxury 
to get some one to talk to.” 

“Is there nobody here that you 
know ?” 

“Most of the English people are 
getting out of the way of their 
creditors, and prefer Jersey, which is 
a free and easy sort of place. By the 
way, there’s a man lately come that 
you may know, perhaps, young Hud- 
son, he married a sister of Shottes- 
brooke’s.” 

“ By Jove,” exclaimed Raphael, 
“what brings him here? Has he got 
his wife with him ?” 

“T believe he has. They are lodging 
up at a place called the New Ground. 
Do you know much of him ?” 

“Never spoke to him. I used to 
know Lady Aimilia, slightly.” 

That evening the Branscombes 
went down to the club, and very 
shortly Mr. Hudson was for the first 
time introduced. A very negative 
young fellow was Lady Aimilia’s hus- 
nand : but gold glorified him—deified 
him in the eyes of some people. He 
had a very great belief in himself, 
and always found plenty of toadies to 
encourage that belief. Hisinordinate 
vanity throve on the flattery of men 
who dined with him and borrowed 
money of him. ° 

There was not any very lively play 
this evening—some old fogies had 
settled down to whist ; Devil Brans- 
combe despairing of anything faster, 
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had joined a party. Raphael was 
smoking patiently. At last Hudson 
exclaimed— 

“ Confound it, this is uncommonly 
slow. Is there a billiard-room any- 
where ?” 

“Upon my life, I don’t know,” said 
Raphael, “I only came here to-day, 
and unless I see some improvement, 
I think I shall be off again to-mor- 


“Well, there must be a billiard- 
room,” said Hudson. “ Let’s go round 
to the hotel, and ascertain.” 

“T have no particular objection,” 
said Raphael. “ Are you a good 
player ?” 

“ Not a very bad one, I think,” he 
replied. 

hey went away together, and suc- 
ceeded in finding a billiard-room 
down a steep flight of stone steps, in 
which St. Peter’s Port abounds. 

“We'll put a sovereign on the 
game,” said Hudson, “ if you like.” 

“Just as you please,’ answered 
Raphael, carelessly. 

udson was an average player, and 
the Seraph had not touched a cue for 
some months. The former went 
ahead at first: but when he was 
thirty-seven to Raphael's thirteen, the 
Seraph made a break, and scored 
his fifty with perfect ease. 

“T must give you odds,” he re- 
marked, mildly. This sort of thing 
didn’t suit Hudson, who liked win- 
ning. So, after another game, he 
said— 

“Suppose we go up to my rooms, 
and see if we can get some supper ? 
I dare say my wife finds it rather 
slow.” 

“Very well,” said the Seraph. “I 
have met Lady Aimelia before now. 
I used to know the old earl.” 

“By Jove,” observed Hudson, 
“she'll be delighted to meet an old 
acquaintance.” 

“Shouldn't wonder,” soliloquized 
the Seraph. 

The New Ground is a rectangular 
piece of turf, with gravel walks and 
some tolerable trees. The houses in 
its vicinity look as if they had been 
built for barracks. There are two or 
three occupied as lodging-houses ; 
and in the Semeat of these, a corner 
house, Mr. Hudson had taken apart- 
ments. From the windows there 
was a fine view over the sea, a mile 
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distant. He and Raphael toiled up 
Smith-street and the Candie Road, 
and at length reached this elevated 
part of the suburbs. When they en- 
tered the drawingroom there was no 
one there, although lights were 
burning. __ 

“Can’t be gone to bed yet,” said 
Hudson. “Tl go and fetch her.” 

“Don’t disturb Lady Aimilia on 
my account,” urged Raphael, with 
great indifference. 

Mr. Hudson found his way to his 
wife’s room. I regret to say the lady 
in question was “in atemper.” She 
had not been many months married ; 
she knew no one in the island; and 
she had been sitting in solitary weari- 
ness while her husband lost his 
sovereigns at billiards. 

Bouverie Hudson was a good deal 
afraid of his wife. She was a thorough 
aristocrat ; she was divinely beauti- 
ful ; she was aristocratically indolent. 
He felt his insignificance in her pre- 
sence. He was particularly proud of 
her, feeling that he had purchased 
one of the finest women in the market 
—a London Circassian of high price. 
But he was not particularly fond of a 
téte-a-téte with her. 

“T have brought you a visitor, 
Aimilia,” he said. 

“Have you? Howkind? Some 
vulgar young islander, I suppose, 
who wants some supper.” 

“Why no. He may want some 
supper, but he’s neither vulgar nor 


young. It’s a gentleman you know, 
slightly.” 
“Indeed. Well, I hope he is 


rather more amusing than you are. 
Tell me who he is, that I may judge 
whether he is worth the trouble of 
going down stairs again.” 

“Tt is Mr. Raphael Branscombe,” 
said Bouverie. 

She did not reply for a moment : 
the news had been sudden. Then she 
said, languidly,— 

“ Ah, he will be a change. Well, 
go down and question him. I will 
come presently.” This she uttered in 
her most lazily imperious tone. 

But, when her husband had left 
her, she locked the door, threw herself 
on her knees at the foot of the bed, 
and exclaimed— 

“O, my God, why have you let this 
man come here? What have I done 
to be so tortured? O Raphael, Ra- 
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vhael, how I love you! and yet how 
| hate you! What shallI do? What 
shall I do ?” 

At last she arose and cooled her 
eyes and forehead, and threw a lace 
shawl over those white marble shoul- 
ders, and descended, looking like a 
queen ; and very calm and steady was 
the voice in which she said— 

“T am glad to see you again, Mr. 
Branscombe.” 

Supper was served, and over a 
good bottle of claret the Seraph and 
Hudson got on amicably enough. 

“By the way,” said Raphael, “isn’t 
there an island called Sark one ought 
to see—a place with cliffs and caverns, 
and that sort of thing ?” 

“Oyes,” said Lady Amelia. “ Sup- 
pose we go across to-morrow, if its 
fine. Your father will join us, I dare 
say, Mr. Branscombe.” 

“To-morrow is rather too sharp,” 
said Hudson. “We shall have to 
take provisions; there’s nothing on 
the island but lobsters and rab- 
bits.” 

“Very well ; suppose we fix it for 
early the next morning,” said Raphael. 
“ My man, Louis, is a capital caterer : 
he shall look up provisions. We'll 
inquire about a boat the first thing 
to-morrow.” 

Thus it was arranged—the Seraph 
and Hudson making an appointment 
to meet in the Market before break- 
fast ; and then he started for the Es- 
planade, having parted from Aimilia 
with just one pressure of the hand. 

a She's a wonderfully fine woman,” 
thought Raphael to himself, as he 
smoked his cigar, passing beneath the 
Bailiff’s garden wall ; “ and she cares 
about as much as I do for that prig 
of a Bouverie Hudson, but I must 
be careful. When those languid 
creatures get possessed with the devil 
of love, they are infernally trouble- 
some ; and there’s Anne Page wait- 
ing forme, and poorlittle Fiordilisa.” 

think at that moment the Seraph 
wished himself back at Isola Rossa 
again. 

Louis was waiting for him. Devil 
Branscombe had not yet got away 
from his whist. The Seraph gave his 
valet some orders about the Sark ex- 

edition and dismissed him. Then 
1e sat by the window, watching the 
moonlight upon the sea and a flood of 
glistening anon, and reflected on his 
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one. 

By-and-by—he heard a tap at the 
door, and said, “ Come in !”—entered 
the widow’s prettiest daughter. She 
wanted to know what time he would 
like to breakfast. 

“ What’s your name, child ?” asked 
the Seraph. 

“Ellen, sir.” 

“Ah. And pray, Miss Nelly, what 
time does my respected father gene- 
rally breakfast ?” 

“ About twelve, sir.” 

“Amazing old gentleman! And 
what time do you breakfast, Nelly.” 

“ At eight, sir.” 

“Good. Then you may bring me up 
a cup of coffee when you breakfast, 
and mind you make it strong, that’s 
a good girl, and mind you bring it 
yourself, for I know you'll look so 
confoundedly fresh and pretty in the 
morning, you'll give me an appetite.” 

Ellen blushed. She was only nine- 
teen, this little girl, though her fine 
development caused her to look seve- 
ral years older. There’s a good deal 
of flirtation in those islands, and she 
was not wholly ignorant of the art. 
And the Seraph’s unique beauty of 
person fascinated her. 

“Come here, Nelly,” hesaid. She 
approached him, and he gave her 
what he called a fraternal kiss. 
“There, good night, little girl. Don't 
forget the coffee.” 

is father, who had let himself in 
with a latch-key, had been an amused 
spectator of this brief scene. 

“You get on fast, Raphael,” he 
remarked. “I fear you don’t improve. 
Now, Ellen, be off to bed, or I'll tell 
your mamma of your naughtiness.” 

“The Hudsons and I are going to 
Sark the day after to-morrow,” said 
the Seraph. “ Will youcome? How 
can we get a boat ?” 

“T can find you a clipping little 
cutter-yacht that will just do. I 
want to see Sark, but certainly 
shouldn’t have made any great effort 
in that direction.” 

The following day the necessary 
arrangements were made: and the 
party was increased by two persons. 

hese were a Mr. and Mrs. Wugk, 
who, notwithstanding their queer 
name, were tolerably English. Wugk 
was a musician of Flemish descent. 
but born in England—a man of real 
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genius as a composer, but unutterably 
lazy. Mrs. Wugk was a native of 
Guernsey, and one of the most charm- 
ing of the island beauties. Ralph 
Branscombe had made Wugk’s ac- 
quaintance at the club ; and, encoun- 
tering him in the Market, enlisted 
him for the trip. He was a capital 
comrade, knowing the island well— 
and of course Lady Aimilia would be 
glad of a feminine companion. 

So in due time they started, a 
pleasant party ; and were landed in 
Sark, an island where landing is dif- 
ficult—so difficult indeed that the 
Lords of the Admiralty are said to 
have come there on a tour of inspec- 
tion, and to have gone away again 
without discovering where the har- 
bour lay. The legend is not incredi- 
ble: the tunnel by which you must 
approach the interior is quite invisi- 
ble from the sea. I have always 
fancied that Circe’s mystical island 
must have been very like Sark. But 
there wereno painters in watercolours 
in Homer’s days, whereas Sark has 
been fortunate in an artist of the 
Channel, Mr. Paul Naftel, who has 
done upon canvass, for its cliffs and 
bays, what words can never do. Its 
caverns are wondrous. The Gouliots 
are famous for their population of 
Zoophytes, many very rare ; a perfect 
tapestry of these creatures, blood-red 
and yellow and olive-green, hides the 
rugged walls. But the Boutiques are 
transcendently fine. After scrambling 
through tortuous passages in half- 
darkness, it is glorious to come out 
upon a platform of rock beneath a 
Titanic portal open to the ocean. 
Surely the sons of Poseidon dwelt in 
those colossal halls, and looked forth 
upon the solitary waste of waters, 
Does that single white sail in the 
distance carry Odysseus and his he- 
roic followers across the wine-coloured 
sea ? 

Our party stayed longer in the 
island than they at first intended. 
The wind changed, so that they could 
not easily get back to Guernsey—and 
they thoroughly enjoyed the beautiful 
loneliness of the place. It is a charm- 
ing islet for lovers of laziness and 
scenery—of lobstersand rabbits. Louis 
exhibited his culinary skill, and pro- 
duced a marvellous variety of capital 
dishes from these materials only. 

One day they started to see the 
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Boutiques—all but Devil Brans- 
combe, who had a touch of gout, and 
was smoking in bed. You go along 
a broad green terrace above the sea ; 
the steep grassy | beneath grows 
steeper as it descends to the brink of 
the cliff. This ison your right ; pre- 
sently you pass an opening on your 
left, which gives you a view right 
through the island. A little farther 
the path narrows and grows steeper ; 
and then you have to descend and 
reascend in a way which Alpine club- 
men would think a trifle, but which 
penplease weak nerves. Hudson and 
ady Aimilia were in advance ; then 
Wugk and his wife ; finally Raphael. 
Suddenly there was a pause. 

“T can’t stand this,” said Hudson. 
“T’m getting giddy. You'd better 
turn back, A‘milia.” 

“Indeed I shall do nothing of the 
kind. I came out to see the caves, 
and mean to see them. If you are 
giddy, go back and wait ; Mr. Wugk 
will take care of me, and Mr. Brans- 
combe of Mrs. Wugk.” 

Hudson acceded to this arrange- 
ment: but presently Mrs, Wugk’s 
courage also failed, so Raphael 
brought her back and left her with 
Hudson. 

“ Lady Emilia can’t come to much 
harm now,” said the Seraph, “as 
there will be two of us to take care 
of her.” 

The trio made their way through 
the caverns, standing at last upon a 
great ocean-threshold, with a gate- 
way of giants above. It was a 
strangely beautiful way to approach 
that vast stretch of hyaline. A sail 
or two, far off—a seamew or two, 
nearer at hand—no other sign of life. 
The golden sunlight slept upon an 
immeasurable waste of blue. 

To return was found rather harder 
work than entry had been. They 
were getting on very well, however, 
when Lady Amilia felt faint, and 
was unable to proceed. After some 
little discussion, Raphael said— 

“You see, she’s afraid to 
We must get a boat round. il go 
and see to it, if you'll stay with y 
Aimilia.” 

“No, no,” shesaid. “ Let Mr. Wugk 
go—he knows the island better—he 
will be quicker.” ; 

And Wugk, seeing no objection to 
the arrangement, went. 


Oo on. 
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“Well,” thought Raphael, “ she is 
determined to have a_ teté-d-teté 
with me. I deserve a scolding, no 
doubt, and I suppose she means to 
give me one.” 

He found her a comfortable seat 
of the everlasting granite, and then 
lighted a cigarette. 

“Why did youcome here, Raphael ?” 
she asked, after a time. 

“Not to see you, child. I had 
filial duties to perform. Having per- 
formed them, I mean to be off.’ 

“T wish you were drowning in 
that water, chest I should like 
to watch you sinking, and know that 
I could save you if I liked.” 

“ And not do it, of course, amiable 

irl! Tell me now, what harm have 
done you ?” 

“Did not _ make me love you ? 
Is that no harm, when you cared 
nothing for me, when I had to marry 
another man ?” 

“Well, you don’t seem to have 
much love for me now; and as that 
is the case, and as you have a hus- 
band with plenty of money, I again 
say I have done you no harm.” 

“What, thereis no harm in remorse 
—no harm lying beside a husband I de- 
test—no harm in being a murderess ! 
I am a murderess, if longing to do 
murder makes one. I want to be 
away from these tempting cliffs. I 
fear—O I fear I shall push him over 
the brink some day.” 

“ Really, Aimilia,” he said, calmly, 
“youare very foolish. You areaper- 
fect child to talk all this nonsense. 
Hudson seems a very good fellow— 
try and be comfortable with him.” 

“Yes, that’s it—that’s the way you - 
talk. Owhycouldn’t I guess all this 
before I loved you? You win a 
woman’slove—you win a woman who 
is your slave, who would die for you, 
who cares for no other creature in 
the wide world, and then you crush 
her and throw her away, caring no 
more for her than for the end of a 
cigar. OT know now; but why 
can’t girls know in time, before they 
begin to love men with the beauty 
of devils and with ten times more 
cruelty ?” 

Raphael was taken aback by this 
torrent of words. He said nothing, 
but wished the boat would come 
round; and by good luck, so it did, 
within five minutes. 
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“Tf I kill himit is your doing,” she 
whispered, as they advanced towards 
the boat. 

“Tired of waiting ?” shouted Hud- 
son, cheerily. “Catch me going to 


see caverns again !” 
Nextday the wind shifted, and they 
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got back to Guernsey, no murder 
having as yet been committed. And 
the day after, Raphael took the mail 
steamer to Southampton, resolved to 
leave Lady Aimiliato herown devices, 
and, as we have seen, Claudia heard 
of him from Clarges-street. 


MRS. FRASER, THE BANKER’S WIFE. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Many is the queer thing goes on in 
gentlemen’s houses, and many’s the 
queer thing we sees. I could tell you 
a dozen of stories, real downright 
good ones, too, that happened to me 
when I lived as nurse and lady’s maid 
in gentlemen’s families, and before I 
married Tom Croker. He was valet, 
a gentleman’s gentleman—-and the 
best of places he always had. He 
lived higher than I did, for when I 
first knew’d him he was valet to the 
Lord Ferdinand Howard, son to the 
marquis, while I was lady’s-maid to 
Mrs. Fraser, the banker’s wife. But 
if he had the family, we had the mo- 
ney, and glad enough was my Lord 
Ferdinand to come and stretch his 
legs under our mahogany—and for the 
matter of that, so was Croker too, 
under the kitchen table. Well, as I 
was saying, we hadn’t all the money 
when I first come to live with Mrs. Fra- 
ser ; but master’s rich uncle died, and 
we comed in forthe splendidest houses 
in both town and country, and car- 
riages and horses, and the best of 
everything ; but for all that I think 
that both master and missis too were 
happier a good bit when they lived in 
the pretty little cottage at Richmond, 
and when missis was so pleased when 
I turned her best black silk and made 
it look as good as new by washing it 
in tea. Goodness me! if she hadn’t 
now the beautifullest satins and vel- 
vets ; and as for turning a silk dress, 
Mademouselle Felise would have 
thought herself insulted if she didn’t 
get missis’s dresses almost bran new, 
and it’ud make me sick, so it would, 
to see her aturning up her nose 
and saying master and missis were 
parvenous—that’s what she was al- 
ways saying, and in my humble judg- 
ment missis never looked like herself 


with her beautiful hair all twisted 
and frizzled and cut in short pieces 
by this nasty French devil. Dear, 
dear, how long and beautiful and 
sleeky and soft it’d be when I had 
the care of it ; but now I had nothing 
more to do with it, although I had no 
cause for complaint, for nothing could 
be handsomer than the way missis 
said—and, indeed, for the matter of 
that, master too, although he was al- 
ways stiffand solemnlike. “ Hodges,” 
says he, “both your mistress and I 
have the greatest confidence in you, 
and we would take it,as a kindness if 
ou would undertake the care of 

faster Harry.” And missis, she came, 

and her beautiful eyes were all full of 
tears. “ Hodges,” shesays, “I couldn't 
bear to part you, and I will always be 
quite happy if Master Harry is with 
you. Don’t make me havea nasty Lon- 
don nurse for him.” I knew the poor 
dear was trying not to make me feel 
her having another maid—and she a 
furriner, too. That was all the mas- 
ter's doings. He was always after 
the dirty French ways ; and I was 
half-minded to leave them to them- 
selves ; but then my heart swelled at 
the bare notion of leaving her, and 
letting the poor darling baby that I 
had seen born into the hands of one 
of those nasty, flaunting, dressed-up 
irls who would leave him to cry his 

ittle heart out. So I says, “ Very 

well ;” and when I comed to settling 
down I found myself extremely com- 
fortable ; and although, of course, in 
the matter of perquisites and such 
like, the nursery can’t hold no com- 
parison with such as my lady's own 
epee attendant ; still there can 
no doubt in the universe but that 

a head nurse is one of the most prin- 
cipallest persons in the establishment. 
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I comed to know that more particu- 
larly when, later on, we began to go 
regularly down to our country place, 
and associate with the county families 
—the real old stock. We had the 
beautifullest of nurseries, and Master 
Harry, he was a perfect picture, the 
darling ; and every one that came 
a-visiting would come up and see us, 
and many’s the pretty young creature, 
and with all the money in the world, 
high-born, and not thinking a bit the 
better of herself for that, would come 
tapping at the door, and with her 
voice like silver bells, say, “ Nurse, 
do let me come in. I want you to 
tell me what you do to Master Harry. 
My poor little baby is a weak little 
creature.” I came at last to have 
quite a name among these nice young 
creatures, and if high offers of gold 
could have tempted me to leave my 
missis, many was the offer I got ; for 
I must say for the quality they knows 
the value of a good servant when they 
meets ’em; but my _heart-strings 
were wound in and about my first 


mistress and my little golden-haired’ 


darling Harry. I have known many 
and many a dear baby since those 
days, but I never loved a mortal 
child, and I never could love a mortal 
child, as Ididhim. My mistress, too, 
was such a sweet creature. She was 
little more than a child when I first 
comedtoherservice. She wasinnocent 
like, and gentle as a lamb, and if she 
had a fault it might be that you could 
twist and twine her round your little 
finger; but her heart was soft and as 
tenderas a child’s, and them that could 
hurt and wound her must have had 
black and wicked hearts. Well, I 
haven’t said a word of the master— 
a fine, princely looking man he was, 
but mighty stern and shut up in him- 
self. He wasn’t the husband I would 
have given that gentle creature, for 
he had a sharp way of speaking to 
her when he was vexed, and a kind 
of contemptuous manner of putting 
her down that ’ud made my blood 
boil if I was his wife, which, thanks be 
to God, I wasn’t. But I think myselfa 
stronger minded lady would have 
done him better, for there’s many a 
rentleman is all the better for a 
ittle hen 
calls it. 


cking, nagging, as they 
ud the fact was my missis 
did not understand the management 
of such as him, and I comed to see all 
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this when it was too late to mend 
matters. Somehow they seem to 
get further apart, and hit it off worse 
in the fine houses and at the grand 
dinners than when we were in the 
little cottage and used to plan and 
contrive how to make the leg of mut- 
ton last the third day in hash. We 
servants see a power of things nobody 
thinks we notice; and I soon saw 
that there was a something wrong 
with the mistress. Well, after a 
bit, we comed down to the coun- 
try house, and a magnificent place 
it was, fit for the Prince Royal. 
Soon there was a talk that master 
was intending to go into Parliament, 
and a deputation came up, and all 
that ; we had the house full, and 
great things going on. I remember 
the time well, for it was then Croker 
began courting me. He was down 
with us along of Lord Frederick, who 
had great interest in the county, 
and was on our side—I mean my 
master’s. Croker was a great politi- 
cian, and was at immense pains to 
explain it all to me, but my head 
always got muddled, and I didn’t 
understand a word of it all. How- 
somever we were very gay, driving 
here and there and large dinners and 
archery meetings, and finally there 
was to be a grand ball. 

Among the visitors in the house 
there was one pair that never took 
my fancy, a mother and daughter, 
they were Lady and Miss Acton, 
distant cousins of my master’s, but 
queer kind of cousins they must be 
that never came next or nigh us when 
we was poor and nobodies, and were 
so mighty fond and affectionate now 
we were rich and somebodies. I made 
as bold to say as much to my mis- 
tress one day, but she only smiled in 
her own sweet way, and said—* It is 
the way of the world, Hodges, and 
Lady and Miss Acton are very kind 
in teaching me a great many things 
that are quite new to me ; they are 
much more experienced than | am ; 
and your master thinks a great deal 
of them ;” and she turned away with a 
very weary sigh, and I could see she 
didn’t like these ladies one bit better 
than I did myself. 

Miss Acton was a bold dashing 
young lady, not over young either, 

ut a fine woman, and with pleasant. 
gay manners that kept the house 
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lively ; butthere was something about 
her I never could abide. The dash 
and the boldness seemed to me all 
put on, and under her seeming frank- 
ness there was a deep well of cunning 
and a keen lookout for her own 
interest. She hated my dear mis- 
tress, as we afterwards knew, like 
poison, but she kept it well under, 
and the poor weak thing soon got to 
know no will but hers. Croker 
knew her well, and better than he 
chose to let on too, for, as I after- 
wards found out, she and Lord Fer- 
dinand were old friends, and had 
carried on many a queer game to- 
gether. The old mother was as hasty 
and wicked an old woman as ever got 
into a house, with her false hair and 
her rouge pots, and her old decayed 
false heart. Well, it was coming on 
to Christmas, 1845, and Lady Acton 
and Miss Acton had been with us 
nigh on three months, and Lord 
Frederick off and on about the same 
time. Croker and I had nearly made 
it up together, and I was thinking it 
would soon be time for me to be 
speaking to the missis, but I was 
loth to say anything about leaving, 
on account of the dear child who 
was growing the greatest of darlings. 
He had always been one, but now he 
was a perfect angel, and sometimes 
my heart misgave me that the Al- 
mighty would be wanting such a 
littie seraph for the heavenly choir. 
He was too good for this dirty place 
below. It had so happened that 
latterly I had not seen so much 
of the mistress as I had used 
to. It had always been her cus- 
tom to come into the nursery at 
five o'clock, and have a friendly 
little chat with me. It was our tea 
time, and she would say in her own 
sweet voice, “Giveme a cup, Hodges, 
your tea always tastes so nice ;” and 
then she would sit on a low seat 
before the fire, with Harry on her 
knee, telling him fairy tales. It was 
a pretty sight, those two golden 
heads, and sometimes, looking at 
them, a tremble would come over 
me, they looked, the mother and 
child, like two angels. The Lord for- 
giveme, it never does to grudge heaven 
its own. Well, for the last three 
weeks before the Christmas I am 
speaking of, the missis came very 
seldom to the nursery. Sometimes 
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she would come in with a lot of fine 
ladies and gentlemen, and they'd have 
great amusement, having tea in the 
nursery cups, and petting Master 
Harry. The mistress seemed to me 
at these times quite different and 
changed like—so gay and flushed, 
and laughing a deal with Lord Frede- 
rick, who was always of the party. 
He was this same ae Frederick, 
the very handsomest gentleman I ever 
laid eyes on, and to all appearance 
the very nicest. He had the beau- 
tifulest eyes, and when he spoke to 
you and asked you for anything, 
perhaps it was only a cup of tea, he 
said it in such a way and looked at 
you in such a way that you felt you 
could have given him the whole 
world. Iwasa middle-aged woman, 
and only a servant, but the first time 
he spoke to me I felt very queer like. 
Well, he took a world of pains to be 
civil to me, and he petted Master 
Harry like anything, and the child 
was very fond of him, whereas he 
never could a-bear Miss Acton, for all 
she played with him and gave him toys 
and sweets. Children are like dogs, 
and they have keen instinct for those 
that are true and good. You may 
be sure that for all Fou pouring out 
tea and listening appariently very 
respectful to what Lady Acton and 
another cross-grained old dowager of 
quality was saying to me, I had my 
eye on all that was going on, and 

saw Miss Acton give many a queer 
look on the sly to Lord Frederick ; 
and one time, when she was handing 
him a cup of tea, I saw her slip a note 
into his hand. Now, may the Lord 
have mercy on my soul, but I never 
thought any harm of her doing it, 
but that it was all right, and in the 
natural order of things, for why 
shouldn’t a young lady that is not 
married, iad not over young try 
to better herself, and from that 
moment I set Lord Frederick and 
Miss Acton down as lovers; but un- 
fortunately, as luck would have it, I 
was quite on the wrong scent, and 
when Miss Acton saw me a-smiling 
at what I thought a lawful courting, 
she was clever enough to take of 


. vantage of my innocence, and make 


me a go-hetween in quite a different 
matter. Well, my dear, the next 
day was Sunday, as I remembers well, 
and about half-past five o’clock I was 
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sitting rather melancholic-like over 
the nursery fire, thinking to myself 
that Croker might have comed and 
fetched me for a walk or something. 
(Master Harry was down in the draw- 
ingroom with the quality), then I hears 
at the nursery doora slight knocking. 
Oh, says I to myself, it is Croker, and 
my heart gave a leap, but, true to my 
dignity as a woman, I made no sign 
beyond saying, “Come in,” and sat 
looking into the fire, as if nothing in 
the world troubled me, when I hears 
in my ear quite a different queer sort 
of voice from Croker’s, and, turning 
round with a start, sees Lord Frede- 
rick Howard standing beside me. 
“ Mrs. Hodges,” he says, as polite as 
possible, “willyouexcuseme? Ihave 
just come in from a cold, wet walk to 
afternoon's service, and I thought, Mrs. 
Hodges, some of the ladies would 
be here.” I fancied I knew quite well 
what he wanted, and who he was 
was looking for, so I said quite quietly, 
“Miss Acton, my lord, is in the 
drawingroom with my mistress and 
the other ladies, having tea ; but I 
dare say she will bring back Master 
Harry, for she said as much when 
she fetched him away to his mamma.” 
He did not seem to hear what I was 
saying, for he kept staring into the fire 
moodily for a long time, and then, all 
of a sudden he looked up and began 
asking me all sorts of questions about 
Harry and how long I had been with my 
master, and what not. I saw quite 
well what he was at ; he was hopin 
that Miss Acton would come in, so 
humoured the poor young gentleman, 
though in my heart I thought ita 
great pity he should waste his love 
and his grand fortune on such as she ; 
but that was no affair of mine, so I 
kept on talking about our life at 
Richmond, and my mistress and 
Master Harry and the master. He 
listened quite quietly, and once when 
I was telling him of all my mistress’s 
roodness, and her many acts of 
Sindee to the well to do, and charity 
to the poor, he lifted his head, and 
could have sworn there were tears in 
his eyes ; but I must have been mis- 
taken, for in a few minutes he 
yawned and said, in his languid 
way, “Thank you very much, my 
rood Mrs. Hodges, your conversation 
a been most interesting, and I really 
must go now, and not detain you 
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any longer from your friend, Mr. 
Croker. Tell him from me I think 
he has very good taste ; and here is a 
sovereign to buy you a pretty ribbon, 
Mrs. Hodges; you are a very good 
woman, and with light laugh he was 
leaving theroom ; and then, suddenly, 
and in a very decided voice, “ And 
Mrs. Hodges, if Miss Acton asks you 
did I leave a note for her with you, 
say I have changed my mind.” I sat 
by the fire after he had left, thinking 
what a nice gentleman he was, and 
wondering how he had found out 
about me and Croker, when presently 
Miss Acton came in with Master 
Harry. She came in smiling, quite 
pleasant-like, and the first question 
she asked was, “ Was Lord Frederick 
here?” “Yes, miss,” I said, and 
then I gave her his message. She 
looked very angry, and her heavy 
black brows came together, and made 
her look like a wicked murderess. 
She stamped her foot on the ground, 
and I heard her say, “‘ Weak-hearted 
fool!” then she hurriedaway. If she 
had been any other young lady I would 
have told her how annoyed her sweet- 
heart had seemed at not finding her, 
and what a nice soft-spoken young 
gentleman I thought him ; but some- 
way I didn’t feel to like saying any- 
thing to please her. In a few minutes 
she came in again, quite nice and 
smiling, and sat down by the fire with 
me, and I don’t know how it was, but 
she got out of me all my conversation 
with Lord Frederick. After that she 
sat looking into the fire for a long 
time, with a queer smile upon her 
wicked face. Then, suddenly taking 
both my hands in hers, she said, very 
quickly— 

“Nurse, [think you see howmatters 
are, cunning, cunning Mrs. Hodges, 
you have found out our secret, but 
‘set a thief to catch a thief” and 
Croker and you will have good friends ; 
eh, nurse?” I felt quite overcome and 
shamefaced, like that both she and 
my lord should know so much about 
our sweethearting ; that is, Croker 
and me, and my own dear missis, not 
a word in life, but she went on, after 
giving my hand a tight squeeze, “You 
see, Hodges, there are a great many 
obstacles in the way. I can’t well ex- 
plain, but you know yourself, nurse, 
there is nothing so nice as a little 
stolen chat now and again, and what 
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I want you to do, dear Mrs. Hodges, 
is, if Lord Frederick looks in here of 
an afternoon you will not mind let- 
ting us have the nursery to ourselves 
for a little half-hour at a time, and 
I'll manage that Croker will have 
nothing to do at that time but talk 
to you.” Well, her sweet tongue and 
as ways overpersuaded my 
etter sense, not that I thought any 
harm, but someway my heart never 
warmed to her and her love-making. 
For many a day after that, when 
the evenings got duskish, a tap 
would come at the nursery door and 
my lord would come in, and then I 
knew that was a hint for me to go 
and have my own little talk with 
Croker, but some days, latterly, I be- 
gan nut to understand Croker. He 
was not at all like his own self, and 
so gloomy and morose-like. Well, 
one night—it was Christmas Eve— 
we were to have a dance in the 
servants’-hall, he comed to be so 
unpleasant-like, that I took thought 
to myself that I would make my 
gentleman scarce of my company, and 
go and sit in my own room a bit. 
‘To get to my bedroom I had to go 


through the day-nursery, where tlic 
lovers were having their talk out by 


the nursery fire. I tapped gently at 
the door, and hearing no answer, 
thought to myself that [ would steal 
gently across the room, and that the 
pair in their happy talk would never 
notice me. I crept gently in, but 
what was my surprise, instead of Lord 
Frederick and his lady, to see my own 
sweet mistress sitting by the fire. 
She had been crying, 1 could see by 
her poor tear-swollen eyes, and she 
looked so like a child in her trouble 
that my heart felt quite sore-like 
looking at her, and I should have 
wished to have taken her up and 
petted her to sleep, like little Harry, 
in my arms, 

In the little cottage at Richmond 
it would have been quite different, 
and I would soon have known what 
ailed her, but now she was grown such 
a grand cold lady, I was obliged to 
keep my distance and to my station as 
head nurse, and my conscience was sore 
at not telling her of Croker, so I made 
a pretence to go about the room 
tidying up and putting thingsstraight. 
By-and-by I heard her sobbing, sob- 
bing to herself, and I couldn’t abear 
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it any longer, so I dropped down next 
her, and “ Dear mistress,” says I, “ tell 
your own poor faithful Hodges what’s 
vexing of you ; sure I'd give my heart’s 
blood for you, and so would Croker ; 
and then I outs with it all, and tells 
her all about me and Croker, but to 
my surprise she did not seem to hear 
me, but she kept crying, crying, and 
sobs rising in her throat, and I began 
to get afeard-like, and I bethought 
myself, to call Miss Acton, but she 
kept me fast by the dress, and when 
she could speak she takes a letter from 
her pocket, “ Will you give this,” she 
said, “to Lord Frederick Howard ? and 
oh, Hodges, I am so wretched, and 
so miserable, oh save me, Hodges, from 
my wicked self ;” and with that she 
slid down upon the floor at my feet. 
Just then I heard a rustle and Miss 
Acton, in her grand evening dress, 
was beside us, looking down coldly on 
my mistress, all tumbled and tearful 
on the floor. 

“Are you ill, Grace?” she said, “it’s 
time for you to come and dress; 
Felise is looking for you;” and there, 
sure enough, was the nasty smooth- 
tongued French devil and my mistress, 
poor dear—she gathered herself up and 
wentaway. Inaminute or two Miss 
Acton comes hurrying back, looking 
here and there under the tables and 
chairs, and all about for something ; 
at last she says, “ Nurse, your mistress 
dropped a letter here, directed to 
Lord Frederick, you must have seen 
it.” “Begging your pardon for being 
so bold, miss,” says I, “she dropped no 
letter, but she gived me one, and that 
one I'll give to the rightful owner.” 
She flashed her black eyes at me. 
“You’rean impudent woman, Hodges,’ 
says she, ‘and you'll live to repent 
having crossed my path.” “Thanking 
you kindly, miss,” says I, with a low 
curtshey, “ but I think mattersis going 
agin you, and you wan't be my lady 
afterall.” It was very forward of me 
to speak up to a born lady like that, 
but then I was riled at her impudence, 
I saw by her that she was at her 
underhand work. But, mind you, 
the real wickedness that was in her 
never came into my head, but I 
thought to myself she is jealous of the 
beautiful mistress, Well, beautifulshe 
did look, and no mistake, that Christ- 
mas-eve, in the servants’ hall, with her 
splendid lace, and the sparkling jew- 
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els in her hair, her eyes brighter than 
the jewels, and her laugh so gay—a 
wision of beauty, asmy Lord Hartigan’s 
valet said to me. He was as nice and 
civil spoken a gentleman as could be, 
and had seen a mint of quality, but 
he told me, “Your missis,” says he, 
“would do honour to a crownet, and itis 
a mortal shame that the harristocracy 
go so much agin her.” “What do you 
mean ?” says I, firing up, “we have a 
power of quality here to-night.” 
“* Mostly gentlemen, my dear,” says he, 
stroking his mustachios “for you 
see I knowsit ; our ladies talked itover, 
and they decided they wouldn’t come, 
on account of this affair of Lord 
Frederick’s, not that we minds these 
things much in town, but in the coun- 
try our ladies is particular.” “ Well,” 
says I, “that’s most outrageous. 
Though I likes Miss Acton myself, 
still t thinks Lord Frederick might 
please himself.” On this he bursts 
out laughing, to nearly choke himself. 
“ Miss Acton, by the heavenly pow- 
ers!” says he, “that’s good; Miss 
Acton we knows all about her, my 
dear, and what kind she is, and I can 
tell you it did your missis no good 
conserting with the likes of her.” 
“Then what do you mean?” says I, 
but not one word more would he say, 
good or bad, but a horrid idea had 
come into my mind, and I couldn't 
let it go, I musn’t forget that nothing 
could be kinder than my Lord Fred- 
erick was to me, but I could not abear 
the sight of him now, and I made 
sretence to go look for Master Harry. 
he mistress came to me herself with 
him, and drew me into the passage— 
her face was all bright with a beau- 
tiful colour, and she said hurridly— 
“Where's my letter, Hodges; you 
didn’t give it, did you?’ I put it 
into her hand, and then something 
stronger than myself ame to that 
poor, weak misguided, thing. I was 
no longer a poor ignorant servant, but 
a Christian soul, trying to call back a 
lamb to Christ’s fold. My missis she 
turned deadly white, and covered up 
her face, but when she looked up she 
had quite a stern hard look, quite 
different-like from any look of hers. 
“You forget yourself, Hodges,” she 
said, “and presume strangely on my 
kindness; leave me and leave my 
house, not to-morrow, for it is Christ- 
mas-day, but as soon as you can.” 
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She went away, and as I watched 
her going back to the dancingroom 
I saw Lord Frederick meet her at the 
door, and they went in together.” 

Oh, but my heart felt sore. Leave 
her, leave my own darling child. I 
didn’t mind it just then, but when I 
took away Master Harry, and put him 
in his little bed, listening all the 
while to his baby talk about 
his mamma and papa, and Feddy, 
as he always called Lord Frederick, 
Thad a good ery over him, and I began 
to think that I had been over hasty 
in listening to gossip. The next morn- 
ing was Christmas-day, and a beau- 
tiful morning, clear and frosty it was ; 
but many’s the Christmas mornings t 
had wakened to in the little cottage. 
with no bellringers, and no gran 
doings, but with my heart warm and 
thankful, and not weighted down asit 
was now with coming evils. Well, I 
went down stairs, and the first person 
I met was Miss Acton, and she said, 
with a queer langh—* Oh, Hodges, I 
am sorry to hear we are going to lose 
you. What will your mistress do 
without you /—quite a treasure—the 
virtuous nurse who lectures on pro- 
priety,” and with a demoniac laugh 
she passed on. 

I was extremely riled, there is no 
denying that. Well, in fact my 
feelins were greatly hurt that the 
missis should have gone and told 
that horrid woman. My heart 
melted to her when I saw her, 
the missis, in church she looked 
so white ; but it was best I should 
go, I had staid long enough. 
After church I was busy enough in 
the nursery getting my things to- 
gether, for I determined I would leave 
in the morning early, when my dar- 
ling boy came running in to be 
dressed. He was going out, he said, 
with his mamma and Feddy and all 
the company to the pond to look at the 
skating. When he was dressed in his 
velvet suit he put his little arms round 
my neck, and coazed me to come too. 
Ah, dear! what wicked pride will 
do—a demon whispered to me the 
missis will look cold at you, and 
Miss Acton will sneer, better stay at 
home. Oh, if I had but gone! ob, 
my poor little darling, I put away your 
little clinging arms and sent you out 
to destruction. It was a lovely after- 
noon, and | watched all the gay com- 
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pany going out from my windows. 
saw then how true it was what 
Lord Hartigan’s valet had said— 
the ladies were few, and the gentle- 
man so many, and they all clustering 
round my mistress, who looked like 
@ queen in her velvet dress and furs, 
leading Master Harry by the hand, 
and Lord Frederick walking next her 
and all his love showing in his eyes. 
I saw it all plain enough now, but I 
also saw what gave me a shudder. 
Last of all came two more, my 
master and Miss Acton. And her 
wicked eyes were gleaming, and her 
finger pointing towards my mistress ; 
the master looking so gloomy and 
stern, and then she stopped and drew 
out of her pocket the letter. Yes, I 
saw it was the very letter my mistress 
had given me. She gave him this to 
read, and I saw his face contort, and 
then she drew him on, and I lost 
sight of them. I made a great vow 
then to myself that I would not go 
away if my mistress would accept my 
humble apology, but that I would 
stay and circumvent that wicked 
woman. I have been often and often 
glad I made that vow on my two 
bended knees. 

Well, the Christmas afternoon got 
darker and darker, and I fell to 
soaonien they didn’t come back, 
or that Croker didn’t come to look 
forme. To be sure I had snubbed 
him pretty strong that ere morning, 
but ies that was no reason he was 
to neglect me who was so soon to be 
his wedded wife. Well, I sat by 
the fire that Christmas-day getting 
crosser and crosser, and lonelier and 
lonelier, when suddenly I heard a 
great noise anda sound of crying and 
screaming, and a something came 
over me, and I opened the nursery door, 
and I trembled so I could hardly stand. 
Shall I ever forget it? Oh, my little 
darling, my golden-haired little 
angel! they had killed my sweet 
child, while I, his faithful nurse, had 
slept at her post. They carried him 
in and laid the poor little body on his 
bed, his beautiful hair all soaked in 
the water, and his little limbs all 
—— and —_ . ee 

e never spoke my cherub, 
but lay like a eal statue. Tre 
great doctor from London arrived in 
the middle of the night—we had telin- 
gramhed him; but eyerything had 
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been done, and he could do no good. 
They told me that Lord Frederick 
had done wonders, plunged into the 
water, and what not; but what was 
the good of that? They had not 
minded the darling child, and he had 
slipped in to his death. We were up 
all night, and for many and many a 
night, with my mistress. Poor little 
bright-haired Harry lay in his lonely 
grave long before the poor distracted 
mother came to her right sense ; her 
punishment had been great, and her 
ravins awful to hear; her constant 
cry would be, “Give me my child !” 
The master was like one distracted ; 
he had doated on the child—but that 
was as nothing to his love for the poor 
weak creature who, lying there, in 
her rambling way told all her story. 
It was easy to see how she had never 
done more than listen in her foolish 
vanity to a handsome gentleman, and 
his sweet sayins, and that wicked 
fiend, Miss Acton, had thought to 
make her own market out of the 
whole thing. It all came out now, 
and was as clear as mud. Croker 
had known the game that was 
playing all along, and often heard 

rd Frederick and Miss Acton 
laughing at the way they had hood- 
winked old Hodges. I didn’t mind 
one bit being called old Hodges, only 
I did think Croker need not have 
laughed quite so much as he did—it 
was no time for levity; but it also 
comed out in a letter from Lord Fre- 
derick himself that Croker had 
behaved most beautiful, and had dis- 
charged his master on the head of 
the whole thing; and more, asCroker 
said to me, he couldn’t do, for one 
gentleman is bound in honour to keep 
the secrets of another gentleman. 

We made out, too, Miss Acton’s 
game for Lord Frederick ; he wrote 
the handsomest of letters, and told the 
whole story out of the face, and how 
Miss Acton had put him up to every- 
thing, thinking she would one day 
be Mr. Fraser’s wife. Oh, it was a 
horrid business, and a regular con- 
spiracy, to think everything would 
have gone in the way the wicked 
woman wished, only for my sweet 
child's death ; and it was beautiful to 
think that angel saved his own 
mother from ruin and disgrace. 

It was in the middle of the night 
she came to her senses, and called for 
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the master; she thought she was 
dying, and it was moving to hear 
her begging and praying for forgive- 
ness and pardon, telling him how she 
had been tempted with false tales of 
his love being gone away from her, 
but how she had never, never cared 
for anyone but him, and had loved 
him then and always and for ever. 
Her words sent strength to the loving 
heart listening to her, and I crept 
away and had a good cry out by my- 
self. Time takes the sting out of 
many things, and by degrees it came 
that we could speak a little of the lost 
child. By-and-by we had a full 
nursery, and there was many a golden 
head among them, but not one like 
his. Long before that came to pass 


Croker and I had been quietly mar- 
ried, and being pensioned off hand- 
somely (for, after all, the gentry don’t 
like those about them who knows too 
much), we set up a shop in the gro- 
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cery and retail way, but we always 
went for Christmas to my old mis- 
tress. She was a fine handsome 
woman, and lived down her trouble 
well, and soon the quality came 
roundher again. There were a power 
of stories set going by Miss Acton, 
but my Lord Frederick got bis people 
to take her up, and his wife and she 
were the greatest of friends, and the 
last thing I heard of the family was 
that Lord Frederick’s eldest son was 
to be married to Miss Fraser ; but all 
I know is, that in all my troubles— 
and they come to the poor and rich 
all alike—I never had such a sorrow 
as losing little Harry. There is a 
little grave in the old churchyard, 
and that spot is very dear to me, and 
in the summer time we often take 
the children there and tell them about 
him, and they love his memory 
dearly, and we all know there is an 
angel praying for us in Heaven. 


THE VENICE OF YESTERDAY. 


In the Untverstry Macazine for 
November, 1864, were presented 
several phases of Venetian life an- 
cient and modern. To it we refer 
such of our readers as take an inter- 
est in the old sea-city, and wish to 
learn more about her ancient works 
and ways than can be afforded room 
in this article. 

“Venice Preserved,” the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “Marino Faliero,” 
and the “Two Foscari” have infused 
a melancholy interest about the old 
city into the breast of many a British 
reader. They have been lamenting 
the decay of the once powerful state, 
romantic in its annals as in all its 
belongings. They have bewailed its 
subjection toa foreign unsympathising 
power ; and now they expect an im- 
provement in the trade of Venice, an 
amelioration in the condition of all 
ranks of its ple, a return of the 
old gaiety, and a revival of the drama. 
Whether the aspirations of our ro- 
mantic Britons be fulfilled or not 
remains to be seen. Meantime they 


and we must content ourselves with 
the work quoted below,* which gives 
a faithful and well drawn picture of 
the city and its people during the 
last days of Austrian rule. Mr. 
Howells discharged official duties 
under the foreign power, and abode 
some years in the city, and thus 
enjoyed advantages over the mere 
visitor of a few weeks or a few 
months. 

It is a pity to be obliged to resign 
our early faith in the benevolent 
fairies, our trust in the endurance of 
outhful loves and friendships, and 
in a smaller way, to find that our 
sympathy for the noble prisoners 
whom stern power sent across Lord 
Byron’s “ Bridge of Sighs” to dread 
confinement was all sadly wasted. 
It seems none of the ancient victims 
to the displeasure of the dread Ten 
or the dread THREE ever crossed that 
famous bridge, which was not built 
till the end of the sixteenth century. 
It has since served merely as the 
passage from the court of justice in 


* Venetian Life. By Wm. D. Howells. London: N, Triibner and Co. 
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the ducal palace for house-breakers, 
cut-purses, and other low-conditioned 
culprits to their place of detention 
on the other side of the little canal. 
The political offenders were kept in 
the dungeons under the palace, and 
instead of the damp or icy cachots 
with slime covered walls, and slip- 
pery reptiles creeping over the 
clammy floor, Mr. Howells found 
them “ not indeed joyously light nor 
particularly airy, but their occupants 
could have suffered no extreme phy- 
sical discomfort, and the thick wooden 
casing of the interior of the cells 
evinced at least the intention of the 
state, to inflict no wanton horrors of 
cold or damp.” 

Notwithstanding the vague terror 
which the traditions concerning the 
ancient oligarchy must have left in 
the public mind, and the mild cha- 
racter of the Austrian government, 
the Venetians of modern days in- 
tensely hated the order of things in 
which they found themselves. So 
secret committees took care to in- 
scribe revolutionary sentiments on 
the walls, and when the authorities 
attempted to revive popular festivi- 
ties they disturbed them by dis- 
charging petards in St. Mark’s Place 
and other promenades, On one oc- 
casion at the performance of asolemn 
Mass and Te Deum in St. Mark’s on 
the emperor’s birthday, a petard was 
exploded in the middle of the congre- 
gation at the elevation of the Host! 

An interesting addition to our lit- 
erature will be a well written account 
of the political and social state of 
Venice under the monarch of its own 
choice, written by some thoughtful 
foreigner resident there for a few 
years. The content, or discontent of 
the people, the amelioration of trade, 
or its reverse, the increase or diminu- 
tion of the comforts of the middle 
and lower classes, and their relations 
with their governors, and all con- 
trasted with their counterparts dur- 
ing the Austrian rule, will form a 
subject of much interest, and natur- 
ally induce the curious reader to 
examine the political scheme under 
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which the Ten, or the Three, or the 
Great Council* kept the people in 
good order without the aid of a stand- 
ing army. On this point some 
curious information was furnished 
to the English world by the author 
of “Zeluco” about a hundred years 
since, 


““Many people are surprised that in a 
government so very jealous of its power as 
Venice there is no military establishment 
in the city to support the executive power, 
and repress strong and popular commotion. 
. - An arbitrary prince is fond of a 
standing army, and loves to be surrounded 
by his guards, because he being the perma- 
nent fountain of honours and promotion, 
the army will be naturally much attached 
to him, and become on all occasions the 
blind instruments of his pleasure. But at 
Venice there is no permanent visible object 
to which the army can attach itself. The 
Doge would not be allowed the command 
of the garrison if there wasone. The three 
State Inquisitors are continually changing, 
and before one set could gain the affections 
of the soldiers, another would be chosen. 
So that government could not be supported, 
but much more probably be overturned by 
a numerous garrison being established in 
Venice. It would not be difficult 
for a few rich and powerful nobles to cor- 
rupt the garrison, and gain over the com- 
mander to any ambitious plan of their own 
for the destruction of the constitution. 

“ There is in reality an effective force to 
suppress any popular commotion at the 
command of the Senate and the Council of 
Ten. This force, besides the Sbirri, con- 
sists of a great number of stout fellows 
who without any distinguishing dress are 
kept in the pay of the government, and are 
at the command of that council. There is 
also the whole body of the gondoleers, the 
most hardy and daring of the common 
Venetians, This body of men are greatly 
attached to the nobility, from whom they 
have the most of their employment, and 
with whom they acquire a certain degree 
of familiarity by passing great part of their 
time shut up in boats in their company. 
Great numbers of these gondoleers are in 
the service of particular nobles, and there 
is no doubt that in case of any popular 
insurrection the whole would take the side 
of the nobility and senate against the people. 
In short, they may be considered as a kind 
of standing militia, ready to rise as soon as 
the government requires their services. 


* The Great Council of 470, by a series of involved scrutinies which would disconcert 
the factious or bribing powers of Belial himself, elected the small council of Ten. 
by other complicated processes elected the Three Inquisitors. 
a mere figure for a pageant, and possessed no real power. 


These 
As for the Doge—he was 
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“Lastly, there is the Grand Council 
itself,* which, in case of any violent com- 
motion of the citizens and populace, could 
be armed directly from the small arsenal 
within the Ducal palace, and would prove 
a very formidable force against an unarmed 
multitude; for the laws of Venice forbid, 
under pain of death, any citizen to carry 
firearms, a law which is very exactly exe- 
cuted by the State inquisitors. . 

“Tt is almost impossible to conceive that 
all the different powers above mentioned 
could be engaged to act in favour of one 
man or a small combination of men with- 
out being detected by the vigilance of the 
inquisitors or the jealousy of those who 
were not in the conspiracy. If we suppose 
a majority of the nobles inclinable to any 
change in the form of the government, they 
have no occasion to carry on a secret plot. 
They may come to the Council Chamber, 
and dictate whatever alterations they think 
proper.” 


In the days of the Baron Polnitz, 
the Boswell of all the Continental 
princes, and nobles, and cities of his 
day (first half of 18th century), the 
descendants of the famous 470 were 
not a whit better employed than they 
were in 1866 before the white uni- 
forms vacated Venice. That amiable 
old gossip thus recorded their mode 
of life :— 

“The Nobles keep their constant cir- 
cuits here (St. Mark’s Piazza) as it were, 
and never stir from the Place but to Bed, 
for they pass their whole time in gambling 
at the Coffee-Houses, or in the Peruke- 
Makers’ shops. The number of their 
Nobles is not limited, and any body for 
laying down 100,000 ducats may purchase 
Nobility. These gentlemen compliment 
each other with the Title of Excellency, and 
*tis what they all challenge from foreigners. 
Meantime some of these Lzcellencies go to 
the Shambles and to the Fish-Market, and 
carry home their meat or their fish under 
their Robes; and some are so very poor 
that they goa begging (in masks however).” 


Owing to the large proportion of 
nobles and the limited bounds of the 
territory, seldom were the younger 
brothers of the nobility married. 
They lived in the paternal palace at 
free quarters, but the general tone of 
pooh suffered. The Demi Monde 
of Dumas Fils enjoyed great honour 
and glory in consequence, and Polnitz 
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thus witnessed the working of the 
unhappy system :— 

“*T have seen Faustina the famous Singer 
and Stringuetta the noted courtezan come 
masked upon the square of St. Mark lean- 
ing on the shoulders of Noblemen, and 
every Man paying them as much Obeisance 
as if they had been Ladies of Great Im- 
portance. The same day that they appeared 
on the Square, there happened to be a 
skirmish between two Women masked, that 
were Rivals, who as soon as they knew one 
another, fell out, went to cuffs, tore off 
each other’s masks, and at last knives were 
drawn, with which they cut one another so 
deeply, that one of ’em was left dead upon 
the spot.” 


The taste for witnessing spectacles 
or taking active part in them has 
undergone a great change since the be- 
ginning of the reign of our George IT., 
when Baron Polnitz was making and 
remaking his grand tour. St. Mark’s 
Day was one of great festivity and 
display. After the nine confraterni- 
ties had conducted the Doge to High 
Mass and home again, they performed 
the circuit of the square with images, 
and rich canopies, whose pol/s (as the 
Baron’s translator spells the word) 
were of solid silver. 

“The Procession is closed by a Man 
dressed in a Gown of red Damask, carrying 
a Poll with a moving Wheel at the end of 
it, which serves to support a gilt Lion sur- 
rounded with Laurel Branches and little 
Standards of divers Colours. The Lion 
turns round incessantly, and the man who 
carries it makes him leap and play a 
hundred gambols. He is surrounded with 
a Multitude of People, who cry out ‘God 
bless St. Mark.’ After the Proces- 
sion is over the Maskers go to see the Doge's 
Table, who entertains the Ambassadors 
and Senate at Dinner on a table in Form of 
a Horse-shoe, which is extravagantly 
adorned with Kickshaws, and Machines 
made of Starch, which are here called 
Triumphs. . . After dinner all assem- 
ble on the Square, and what surprised me, 
and if I may say it, made me laugh, was to 
see all the maskers fall on their knees at 
the sound of the Angelus. You would 
swear every body was in Rapture, yet every 
thing that goes before and that follows 
the stroke of the Bell, is not the most 
devout,” 


Another ceremony which mightily 





* In the early times of the Republic every able-bodied man was an elector; but in 
1178 the privilege was confined to 470 individuals chosen by the popular voice from the 
whole community. The right has remained since that date in the descendants of these 
men who form with some accidental additions the Venetian nobility. 
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interested the people, and gave them 
an excuse for a holiday, was the elec- 
tion of a Doge for the fishermen called 
Nicoletti, from a church of St. Nicho- 
las in their quarter. The elect, attired 
in red damask somewhat in the style 
of Punchinello, was presented to the 
Doge, and the two personages made 
speeches at each other. Though fun 
was mixed up in the business this 
sham Doge possessed some real power, 
decided disputes among his own sub- 
jects, and looked to the efficient sup- 
ply of fish to the city. He enjoyeda 
_ salary and kept his place for 

e. 

No one needs to be informed of the 
licence, and the splendour, and the 
enjoyment of the ancient carnival in 
Venice ; but under the Austrians, 
according to Mr. Howells, “it was 
dead, and its shabby wretched ghost 
was a party of facchini (porters), hide- 
ously dressed out with masks, and 
horns, and women’s habits, going from 
shop to shop, droning forth a stupid 
song, and levying tribute on the shop- 
keepers.” 

A like ill-fortune fell on the theatre 
in the latter days. Few of the houses 
remained open, and the Venetian 
ladies would not attend at all. The 
gentlemen resorted to the pit in order 
to give a desolate look to the boxes, 
and Mazzini’s friends occasionally let 
off a bomb for the purpose of creating 
a sensation. 

Very different was the appearance 
of these places a century and a half 
earlier though they had nothing but 
the ordinary framework of plays,— 
dialogue, and bye-play, and all minor 
matters being left to the ability of 
the actors to find and develop as the 
play proceeded. Of course they had 
also their darling opera, which did 
not give much pleasure to the Honour- 
able Joseph Addison on the occasion 
of his visit in 1699. 

“The poetry of them (he remarked) is 
generally as exquisitely ill as the music is 
good. The arguments are often taken from 
some celebrated action of the ancient 
Greeks or Romans, which sometimes looks 
ridiculous enough, for who can endure to 
hear one of the rough old Romans squeak- 
ing through the mouth of an eunuch? . , 
The opera that was most in vogue during 
my stay at Venice, was built on the follow- 
ing subject. Cesar and Scipio are rivals 
for Cato's daughter. She gives the pre- 
ference to Cesar, which is made the occa- 
sion of Cato’s death, Before he kills him- 
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self you see him withdrawn into his library, 
where among his books I observed the 


titles of Plutarch and Tasso! After a short 
soliloquy he strikes himself with the dag- 
ger, but being interrupted by one of his 
friends he stabs him for his pains, and by 
the violence of the blow unluckily breaks 
the dagger on one of his ribs. So that he 
is forced to despatch himself by tearing up 
his first wound.” 


What a capital incident for a bur- 
lesque! In the opera of St. Angela, 
a wicked king having an evil design 
on the virtue of a young lady, conve- 
niently (for her) carried in his sash a 
case knife, which she of course effec- 
tively used for her defence. 

The Harlequin of Addison’s day 
was a different personage from the 
dancing, agile performer in our panto- 
mimes. His part “was made up of 
blunders and absurdities ; it was to 
mistake one name for another; to 
forget his errands, to stumble against 
queens, and to run his head against 
every post that stood in his way. This 
was all attended with something so 
comical in the voice and gesture, that 
no matter how sensible one might be 
of the folly of the part, he could not 
help laughing at it.” 

About the middle of last century 
and later, there were eight or nine 
theatres in the city, including the 
opera-houses, the inhabitants of Ven- 
ice at the time amounting only to 
150,000. The economy of payments 
was peculiar. You deposited a small 
sum at the pit-entrance, entered, 
looked about, and selected your place 
for the evening. If your choice fell 
on a pit-seat, you accosted what with 
some degree of irreverence may be 
called a pew-opener, and paid her the 
complement of a pit-seat. She un- 
locked the seat which till engaged 
had been fastened to the back of the 
chair, let it down, and there you were. 
Behind these seats which were fixed 
just in rear of the orchestra was an 
open place the resort of gondoliers 
and operatives generally, and between 
the acts, ladies in masks quitted 
the boxes, and, waited on by their 
platonic lovers, took turns in this back 
part of the pit when not crowded. It 
is to be feared that the mass of the 
people of Great Britain well need to 
take lessons in ordinary politeness 
from the same class on the Continent 
for another century. They have been 
our models for several centuries al- 
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ready. Any of our readers may fancy 
his sensations, sitting two rows from 
the orchestra, on finding the back 
ext of the pit filled by the ordinary 
requenters of the upper gallery. 

then as now, good acting, and fine 
music were in request; the poetry 
and style and language might be as 
the gods willed. Dr. Moore gives 
an amusing instance of this phase of 
theatrical life in Venice about a hun- 
dred years since. 


“T saw a Duo performed by an old man 
and a young woman supposed to be his 
daughter, in such a humorous manner as 
drew a universal encore from the spectators. 
The merit of the musical part of the com- 
position, I was told, was but very moderate, 
and as for the sentiment you shall judge. 

“The father informs his daughter in.a 
song that he has found a match for her, 
who besides being rich and very prudent, 
and not too young, was over and above a 
particular friend of his own, and in person 
and disposition, much such a man as him- 
self. He concludes by telling her that the 
ceremony will be performed next day. She 
thanks him in the gayest possible air for 
his obliging intentions, adding that she 
should have been glad to have shown im- 
plicit obedience to his commands, provided 
there had been any chance of the man’s 
being to her taste. But as from the account 
he had given there could be none, she de- 
clares she will not marry him next day, 
and adds with a very long quaver, that 
were she to live to eternity she should con- 
tinue in the same opinion. The father in a 
violent rage tells her, that instead of to-mor- 
row the marriage should take place that very 
day, to which she replies, ‘ Non;’ he rejoins, 
‘Si;’ she, ‘ Non, non;’ he, ‘ Si, si;’ the daugh- 
ter, ‘Non, non, non;’ the father, ‘Si, si, si;’ 
and so the singing continues for five or six 
minutes. You perceive there is nothing 
marvellously witty in this, and for a 
daughter to be of a different opinion from 
her father in the choice of a husband is not 
a very new dramatic incident. Well, I 
told you the Duo was encored. They im- 
mediately performed it a second time, and 
with more humour than the first. The 
whole house vociferated for it again, and it 
was sung a third time, equally pleasant 
and yet perfectly different from any of the 
former two. 

“I thought the house would have been 
brought about our ears, so extravagant 
were the testimonies of approbation. 

‘The two actors were obliged to appear 
again, and sing the Duo a fourth time, 
which they executed in a style so new, so 
natural, and so exquisitely droll, that the 
audience now thought there had been 
something deficient in all their former per- 
formances, and that they had only hit on 
the true comic this last time. 
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“Some people began to call for it again, 
but the old man quite exhausted, begged 
for mercy, on which the point was given 
up. I never before had any idea that such 
strong comic powers could have been dis- 
played in the singing of a song.” 


‘Some further remarks made by the 
author of “Zeluco” are as appropriate 
to London or Dublin 1867, as to 
Venice 1767. 


“‘ There is certainly a much greater pro- 
portion of mankind deaf to the delights of 
music, than blind to the beauties of fine 
dancing. During the singing and recitative 
parts of the performance the singers are 
often allowed to warble for a considerable 
time without any body’s minding them, 
but the moment the ballet begins, private 
conversation, though pretty universal be- 
fore, is immediately at an end, and the eyes 
of all the spectators are fixed on the 
stage.” 


Mr. Howells preferred comedy to 
opera during his abode in Venice, 
and has given us a pleasant sketch of 
his play-going experience. 

“It is hardly by any chance that the 
Italians play ill, and I have seen excellent 
acting at the Venetian theatres, both in 
the modern Italian comedy which is very 
rich and good, and in the older plays of 
Goldoni, compositions deliciously racy and 
indescribably delightful, when seen in 
Venice, where alone their admirable fidelity 
of drawing and colouring can be perfectly 
appreciated. The best comedy is usually 
given to the educated classes at the pretty 
Teatro Apollo, while a bloodier and louder 
drama is offered to the populace at Teatro 
Malibran, where on a Sunday night you 
may see the life of the Venetian popolo in 
one of its most entertaining and charac- 
teristic phases. The weekly sparings 
which have not been laid out for chances 
in the lottery, are spent for this evening's 
amusement, and in the vast pit you see, 
besides the families of comfortable artizans, 
who can evidently afford it, a multitude of 
the ragged poor, whose presence, even at 
the low rate of three sous « head, it is hard 
to account for. It is very peremptory— 
this audience, in its likes and dislikes, and 
applauds and hisses with great vehemence. 
It likes best the sanguinary local spec- 
tacular drama. It cheers and cheers again 
every allusion to Venice, and when the 
curtain rises on some well known Venetian 
scene, it has out the scene-painter by name 
three times, which is all the police permits. 
The audience wears its hats in the pit, but 
denies that privilege to the people in the 
boxes, and raises stormy and wrathful 
cries of cappello till they uncover. Between 
acts it indulges in water flavoured with 
aniseed, and éven goes to the extent of 
candied nuts and fruits, which are hawked 
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about the theatre, and sold for one sou (two 
soldi), the stick with the tooth-pick on 
which they are spitted, thrown into the 
bargain.” 


For some tastes the Marionettes 
have an irresistible attraction. Rus- 
sian princesses and German countesses 
have been seen attending them ; but 
their patrons and patronesses are the 
youth of both sexes, who occasionally 
come there for the chief purpose of 
holding loving discourse. Mr. Howells 
fished up from the bottom of a canal, 
a note addressed to her caro Antonio 
by his Ninetta, and containing some 
tender reproaches, and a request that 
he would meet her next evening at 
the Marionettes. 

The same cause that kept the ladies 
from the theatre during the late 
government, drove ladies and gentle- 
men from the Piazza of St. Mark on 
the occasions thus mentioned by Mr. 
Howells. 


“Thrice a week in winter and summer 
the military band plays that exquisite music 
for which the Austrians are famous. The 
selections are usually from Italian operas, 
and the attraction is the hardest of all others 
for the music-loving Italian to resist. But 
he does resist it. There are some noble 
ladies who have not entered the Piazza 
while the band was playing there, since the 
fall of the Republic of 1849, and none of 
good standing for patriotism has attended 
the concerts since the treaty of Villafranca 
in '59. 

“As a general thing they pass off from 
the Piazza when the music begins, and 
walk upon the long quay at the ducal pa- 
lace ; or if they remain on the Piazza they 
pace up and down under the arcades on 
either side.” 


Our American’s entry into Venice 
was quite of a rapturous and sensa- 
tional character. He had come from 
Vienna in the depth of winter, and 
the remembrance of hisuncomfortable 
state in the railway carriage enhanced 
present enjoyment and anticipation. 


“T could at first feel nothing but that 
beautiful silence, broken only by the star- 
silvered dip of the oar. On either hand I 
saw stately palaces rise gray and lofty from 
the dark waters, holding here and there a 
lamp against their faces, which brought 
balconies, and columns, and carven arches 
into relief, and threw long streams of crim- 
son into the canal. I could see by that 
uncertain glimmer how fair was all, but not 
how sad and old; and so, unhaunted by 
any pang for the decay that afterwards 
saddened me for the glory of Venice, I 
glided on. . . . 
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“ At last we passed abruptly out of the 
grand canal into one of the smaller channels, 
and from comparative light into a darkness, 
only remotely affected by some far stream- 
ing corner-lamp. But always the pallid 
stately palaces,—always the dark heaven 
with its trembling stars above, and the dark 
water with its trembling stars below. .. . 
One could not resist a vague feeling of 
anxiety in these strait and solitary passages, 
which was part of the strange enjoyment of 
the time, and which was referable to the 
novelty, the hush, the darkness, and the 
piratical appearance and unaccountable 
pauses of the gondoliers,.” 


Freshly and graphically does our 
writer give his impressions of early 
wanderings through the old city. 

“My first rambles commonly began with 
some purpose or destination, and ended in 
leaving me in the intricacies of the nar- 
rowest, crookedest, and most inconsequent 
little streets in the world, or left me cast 
away on the waters of some distant canal. 
Dark and secret little courts lay in wait for 
my blundering steps. The wide and open 
squares before the innumerable churches of 
the city, continually took me prisoner. . . 
Every court had its carven well to show 
me in the noisy keeping of the water-car- 
riers, and the slatternly statuesque gossips 
of the place. The remote and lonesome 
canals were pathetic with empty old palaces, 
peopled by herds of poor that deccrated the 
sculptured balconies with the tatters of 
epicene linen, and patched the lofty win- 
dows with obsolete hats. 

“T found the night as full of beauty as 
the day. . . Lounging upon the southern 
parapet of the gardens, I glanced athwart 
the vague shipping in the basin of St. Mark, 
and saw all the light from the Piazzetta to 
the Giudecca making a crescent of flame in 
the air, and casting deep into the water 
under them a crimson glory that sank also 
down and down in my own heart, and 
illumined all its own memories of beauty 
and delight.” 


Alas! all is not poetry and cher- 
ished melancholy in Venice. Winters 
are severe, fire-places not common, 
stoves less so, aud through the cold 
weather the whole city sniffs ! 


“Tf the Pipchin theory of the effect of 
sniffing on the eternal interests of the soul 
be true, few people go to heaven from 
Venice. I sometime wildly wondered if 
Desdemona in her time sniffed, and found 
little comfort in the reflection that Shylock 
must have had a cold in his head. There 
is comparative warmth in the broad open 
campos before the churches, but the narrow 
streets are bitter thorough draughts, and 
fell influenza lies in wait for its prey in all 
these picturesque seducing little courts of 
which I have spoken.” 
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We do not intend to sojourn for 
any length in the great square( Piazza, 
place) of St. Mark, as being the most 
important and finest portion of the 
city it is the most be-Murrayed of all. 
A few sentences of our enthusiastic 
American we must however quote :— 

“St. Mark’s-square has a night-time 
glory indescribable, won from the light of 
unc untable lamps upon its architectural 
groups. The superb Imperial Palace, 
the sculptured, arcaded, and pillared Pro- 
curatie, the Byzantine magic and splendour 
of the church,—will it all be there when 
you come to-morrow night? The un- 
fathomable heaven above seems part of the 
place, for I think it is never so tenderly 
blue over any other spot of earth. People 
come to drink coffee and eat ices in summer 
before the cafés in St. Mark’s-square, and 
then, what with the promenades in the 
arcades and the square, the music, the 
sound of feet and the hum of voices un- 
broken by the ruder uproar of cities where 
there are horses and wheels ;—the effect is 
that of a large evening party, and in this 
aspect the square is like a vast drawing- 
room.” 


Readers desirous of a glance at the 
promenaders,—ladies and gentlemen 
in this paradise of lime and stone in 
the days of John Evelyn may find 
their curiosity gratified by the article 
in this Magazine already referred to. 
They will there get a glimpse of the 
rich costume of the high-born dames, 
the stuffs and diamonds of each being 
of the value of an estate, the uncom- 
fortable high-heeled shoes, the petti- 
coat skirts tucked under the arms. 
and the wide chemise-sleeves fastene 
up at the shoulders by precious stones 
under the outer and still wider sleeves. 
Moreover, the Venice-revering student 
will behold the mighty throng of 
Mediterranean merchants, of ambas- 
sadors from Genghis Khan, of the 
men-at-arms in their panoply of in- 
laid steel, and the plumage of their 
crests curving down to their hips. 
For this stirrmg and busy scene the 
substitute of late years would be such 
as is here presented, the scene being 
Florian’s Café under the Arcade. 


“They were curious to look at,—these 
tranquil indolent Italian loafers, and I had 
an uncommon relish for them. They 
seldom spoke together, and when they did 
speak, they burst from silence into tumul- 
tuous controversy, and then lapsed again 
into perfect silence. The elder among them 
sat with their hands carefully folded on the 
heads of their sticks, gazing upon the 
ground, or else buried themselves in the 


perusal of the French journals. The younger 
stood a good deal about the door-ways, and 
now and then passed a gentle, gentle jest 
with the elegant waiters in black coats and 
white cravats, who hurried to and fro with 
the orders, and called them out in stri- 
dent tones to the accountant at his little 
table. Sometimes these young idlers made 
a journey to the room devoted to ladies, 
and forbidden to smokers, looked long and 
deliberately in on its loveliness, and then 
returned to the bosom of their taciturn 
companions. By chance I found them 
playing at chess, but very rarely. They 
were all well-dressed handsome men, with 
beards carefully cut, brilliant hats and 
boots, and conspicuously clean linen. I 
used to wonder who they were, to what 
order of society they belonged, and whether 
they had anything to do but lounging at 
Florian’s; but I really know none of these 
things to this day. Some men in Venice 
spend their useful lives in this way, and it 
was the proud reply of a Venetian father 
when asked of what profession his son was, 
—* E in Piazza,” that was, he bore a cane, 
wore light gloves, and stared from Florian’s 
windows at the ladies as they went by.” 


Dreary and miserable is the life of 
the poor in these deserted Venetian 
palaces during winter, but that se- 
vere season endures only one quarter, 
and spring, genial spring awakens all 
to enjoyment, to basking in the sun, 
and enjoyment of the pleasure of do- 
ing nothing. 

“The city at all times voiceful, seems to 
burst into song with the advent of these 
golden days and silver nights. Bands of 
young men go singing through the moon- 
light streets, and the grand canal re-echoes 
the music of the parties of young girls, as 
they drift along in the scarcely-moving 
barcas, and sing the glories of the lagoons, 
and the loves of fishermen and gondoliers, 

“The Italian and Venetian makes the 
whole city his home in pleasant weather. 
No one remains within doors who can help 
it, and now the fascinating out-door life 
begins. . . Young Venice comes to take 
the sun at St. Mark’s in the arms of its 
high-breasted nurses—mighty countrywo- 
men, who, in their rich costumes, their 
dangling chains, and their head-dresses of 
gold and silver baubles, stride through the 
square with the high, free-stepping, move- 
ment of blood-horses, and look like the wo- 
men of some elder race of barbaric vigour 
and splendour, which but for them, had 
passed away from our puny, dull-clad times, 

‘*Now in the shady little courts the 
Venetian housewives, who must perforce 
remain within doors, put out their heads, 
and gossip from window to window while 
the pretty water-carriers, drawing water 
from the wells below, chatter and laugh at 
their work. Every street down which you 
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look, is likewise vocal with gossip, and if 
the picturesque projections of balconies, 
shutters, and chimneys, of which the vista 
is full, hide the heads of the gossipers, be 
sure there is a face looking out of every 
window for all that, and the social expan- 
sive presence is felt there. 

“The poor, whose sole luxury the sum- 
mer is, lavish the spring upon themselves 
unsparingly. They come forth from their 
dark dens in crumbling palaces, and dank 
basements, and live in the sunlight and the 
welcome air. They work, they eat, they 
sleep out of doors, Mothers of families sit 
about their doors, and spin, or walk volubly 
up and down with other slatternly matrons 
armed with spindle and distaff.” 


Each of the churches of the city is 
provided with an open campo before 
it, which is the centre of a net-work 
of narrow streets. This campo, or 
square, with its dependencies, is a 
little town in itself, and the stranger 
whose rooms look on it, requires 
nerves of pliable iron to stand the 
distracting cries of all sorts of street 
sellers. 

The Venetians, like most of the 
people of Southern Europe, are tem- 
perate in eating and drinking—a 


uality for which the clime and the 
disposition of the people claim equal 
Eating-houses abound in Ve- 
They assume odd names, such 
as the Steamboat, the Savdge, the 
Little Horse, the Black Hat, and the 


praise. 
nice. 


Pictures. Our American gives only 
qualified praise to the attendance and 
accommodation. After some savage 
thumping on plate, or rattling on 
goblet, a hurried waiter appears, and 
dramatically exclaims, “ Behold me!” 
takes the order, shrieks it to the 
cook, and on producing the mess, 
cries, more dramatically than before, 
“ Beholdit ready!” Thereis no such 
thing as invitations to dinners, or 
profuse expenditure in the entertain- 
ment of honoured guests. You and 
our friend will meet at the Café, 
anguidly converse, and each pay his 
reckoning. The cookshops abound 
everywhere but in the Piazza (St. 
Mark’s) and the Merceria, and mock 
soldi-less wretches, with their stores 
of frying fish, and cauldrons of ever 
boiling broth reeking with garlic and 
onions. In the windows, golden 
mountains of polenta (Indian meal 
udding), plates of crisp minnows, 
Coote of rice, roast poultry, and ap- 
petizing dishes of snails and liver, 
‘invite the passing traveller who can 
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pay.” The out-door feasts on fried 
eels, polenta, sgwassetto (broth made 
out of very rough meat), and clotted 
blood of poultry fried with onions, 
are enjoyed by the very poor for three 
soldi (three farthings sterling). 

Therain-water which soaks through 
a sand-bath into the cistern of every 
campo, is ¢arried away every morn- 
ing by the stout little peasant girls 
(Bigolanti) of Friuli, and brought 
to the various dwellings at 2s. a 
month, and the wood-fuel is brought 
from the eastern shore of the gulf, 
and borne from the vessels by retail 
dealers. 

“Our particular woodman was in his 
way a gifted man. He announced his com- 
ing by a superb song or incantation. The 
purport of this was, that his barque was 
called the Beautiful Carolina, and that his 
faggots were fine. But he so dwelt upon 
the hidden beauties of this idea, and so pro- 
longed their effect upon the mind by artful 
repetition, and the full, round, and resonant 
roar with which he closed his triumphal 
hymn, that the spirit was held in breath- 
less admiration.” 


There is nothing in “ Pictures from 
Italy” finer than our foreigner’s pur- 
chase of a load of wood from the cap- 
tain of a vessel, in which he found 
himself much more closely fleeced 
than by the melodious, but drunken, 
crier just celebrated. There isscarcely 
any gain (in most cases, a loss) by 
purchasing in large lots in Venice. 
The author’s housekeeping and do- 
mestics will afford a rich treat to the 
possessor of the volume. 

But for rambles through the 
churches and the islands, and glances 
at the various classes of society, and 
holiday doings, and strictures on the 
morality of the upper classes, and a 
thousand and one other interesting 
matters, we send our readers to the 
pleasant, gossiping, good-natured, and 
picturesque narrative of Mr. Howells, 
whose testimony is most trustworthy, 
as he gave himself full time for in- 
timate acquaintance with his sub- 
jects before he committed them to 
print. His book must continue the 
standard oneon the subject, till we see 
one by himself or some other happily 
constituted writer, who, after two or 
three years’ experience of Venetian 
life, under a native prince, will think 
proper to give the world his impres- 
sions of the famous old sea-city. 
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Song 


SONG. 


PART I. 


THE sun was shining on the hills, 
And gilding the purple heather, 

As you and I were strolling, love, 
In summer weather. 


The birds were singing in the trees, 
The lark sung in the sky ; 

But, oh! I heeded not their songs, 
As they winged by. 


For sweeter than the sweetest song 
Of bird upon a tree 

Was the music of your voice, love, 
As you spoke to me. 


Blue was the sunny streamlet, 
And blue the summer skies ; 
But bluer, oh, a thousand times, 

Were your soft eyes. 


Sweet is the breath of wildflowers, 
With dewdrops newly wet ; 

But sweeter was the moment, love, 
When our lips met. 


Warm is the golden sunlight 
On fields that gladly shine ; 
But warmer was your true heart, 
That beat with mine. 


PART II, 


The year is growing old, love, 
The sun has hid its light ; 

My life is growing dark, too, 
And turning into night. 


The flowers bloom no longer, 

The birds have hushed their song, 
And the music of the streamlet 

No longer flows along. 


But sweeter than the sweetest song 
Of bird upon a tree 

Is the music of your voice, love, 
As you speak to me. 


Come, love, and sit beside me, 
And lay your hand in mine ; 

Look full into my heart, love, 
With those true eyes of thine. 


Is there aught changed within it— 
Has it grown strange or cold ; 
And is my strong love dying, 
Now that the year is old # 
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THE HOUSEHOLD FICTIONS OF ESTHONIA AND RUSSIA. 


EsTHontA, some of whose folk-lore 
we are about to produce, is a flat 
‘tract, enclosed on the west by the 
Baltic, and on the north by the Gulf 
of Finland. About one-third of the 
country is cultivated for rye and 
barley ; the remaining portion is 
covered with sand, or marsh, or birch 
and pine forests. The original in- 
habitants were relations to the Finns 
and early dwellersin Hungary. They 
were brought under the yoke of Den- 
mark toward the end of the twelfth 
century, and the Teutonic knights 
acquired the land by purchase in 
1346. The Swedes got it into their 
possession in 1561, but it has been 
incorporated with Russia since 1710. 
There seem to be two distinct 
classes in the country, the descend- 
ants of the early dwellers, the Esths, 
anda medley of Germans, Swedes, 
and Russians, called Esthlanders. 
Revel is the central city of these last, 
Dorpath the nucleus of the represen- 
tatives of the Aborigines. Their 


folk-lore is cognate with that of the 
Finns, as might be expected. A 
sketch of Wainomoinen’s song, as 


venerable among the Finns as 
Hesiod’s Cosmogony among the an- 
cient Greeks, will found in our 
specimens, none of which, to our 
knowledge, have a in any 
English collection. The metre of 
Hiawatha has been used time out of 
mind in Finnish poetry. The publi- 
cation of that fine poem directed 
attention to this poesy, one of 
whose peculiarities it possessed. 
Some Esthonian stories are to be 
found in Lehman’s Magazine of 
Foreign Literature, Berlin 1843. Dr. 
Fahlmann, of Dorpath, has made a 
collection from the mouths of the 
people. There is also a collection of 
sketches of the customs and folk-lore 
of the people of Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia published at Leipzig 
and Dresden, 1841. 


TWILIGHT AND DAWN (KOIT UND AMMARIK). 
A short period, marked by songs 
and flowers, viz., that of the shortest 


nights, repays the inhabitants of the 
North for the long hardship of the 
severe winter. During this holiday 
of nature in the North, where twi- 
light and dawn take hands, a gray- 
headed old man related to his grand- 
children this legend of “ Koit and 
Ammarik,” and [ here relate what 
I heard at that time :-— 

“Hast thou marked the LIGHT 

in the halls of the ALL-FaTHeEr !* 
Just now it has gone to rest, and 
there where it gradually expires, 
shines the reflection in the sky ; and 
soon a streak of light will show itself 
towards the east, and by-and-by the 
whole creation will greet it in its 
full glory. Knowest thou the hand 
which conducts the sun, and leads 
himt to his rest when he has 
finished his course? Knowest thou 
the hand which enkindles the ex- 
tinguished light again, and appoints 
the luminary to renew his course in 
the sky ? 
All- Father had two dear attend- 
ants of different sexes, to whom he 
awarded eternal youth ; and as the 
light on the first eve of creation had 
completed its jcurney, he said to 
Ammarik, “To thy care, little daugh- 
ter, I confide the sinking sun. Ex- 
tinguish it, and guard your precious 
charge from harm.” 

And on the next morning, when 
the sun was to commence his course, 
said he to Koit, “Thy duty, little 
son, shall be to kindle the light, and 
send it forth on its journey.” 

Faithfully did both discharge their 
duty, and on no day was light want- 
ing to the arch of heaven. And when 
in winter it journeyed nearer the rim 
of the sky (the horizon), it was in the 
evening earlier extinguished, and 
later in the morning it began its 
journey. In spring it wakened up 
the flowers and the songs, and in 
summer ripened the fruit with its 
hot beams. And now only a short 
rest was granted, and Ammarik 
reached the extinguished light into 
the hand of Koit, who immediately 
renewed its life. 


* Aurvarter, literally “ Oldfather,” or “Grandfather,” which would jar somewhat 
’ ) J 


with the English context, 


The v in the word has the sound of f. 


+ Asthe Germans greet the sun as a lady, and the moon as a gentleman, it has been a 
tribulation to us to run counter to their prejudices in our version. 
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And now the lovely time was 
come when flowers were blown, and 
gave forth sweet odours, and birds 
and men filled all under Ilmarinen’s 
region* with son 

hen Twilight and Dawn looked 
deep into each other’s brown eyes ; 
and as she passed the sun over to 
him, their hands touched, and pressed 
each other, and their lips met. 

But an eye which never sleeps, 
had marked what quietly occurred in 
the still time of midnight, and next 
day All-Father called both to him, 
and said, “I am pleased with your 
performance of your duty, and desire 
to render your existence perfectly 
happy. So be united, and, hence- 
forth, discharge your duties as man 
and wife.” 

But both answered at once, and, 
as it were, with one voice. “ All- 
Father, disturb not our happiness. 
Let us remain for ever bridegroom 
and bride. We have found joy in 
our espousals, where life is ever young 
and new.” 

And All-Father granted their re- 
quest, and blessed their resolution. 
Once only in the year, and then for 
four weeks, do they come together ; 
and when Ammarik lays the sun in 
the palm of her beloved, then fol- 
lows a hand pressure and a loving 
kiss, and Ammarik’s cheeks blush rosy 
red, and the reflection gladdens the 
heavens, till Koit again kindles the 
luminary, and the bright orange light 
spreads over the arch. All-Father 
ever celebrates their nuptials with 
the presence of the finest flowers on 
earth, and the nightingale in Koit’s 
bosom continues to cry to the tarrying 
Amumarik, “ Loitering maiden, loiter- 
ing maiden, the night’s too long !”t 


There is much probability that the 
Mongols, the Magyars, the Finns, and 
the North American Indians, are 
branches of one great family. We 
find in the traditions of these last 
and of the Finns, much that relates 
to the cosmogony, as they under- 
stand it,and hypotheses for the causes 
of the great phenomena of nature. 
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Of the peculiar philosophy and 

to which these primitive legends tes- 
tify, we scarcely find a trace in the 
traditional literature of the Gael or 
Cymry. Must then the ancient poet- 
ical and romantic literature of the 
great Celtic family, yield the palm to 
that of the Finns in the far-off, cold 
north, or that of the Nomadic In- 
dians of the prairies !—a question to 
which we care not to give a direct 
answer, confining ourselves to an ob- 
servation or two. The Celtic peoples 
were the earliest of all in Europe 
converted to the Christian faith ; and 
their pagan traditions concerning the 
creation, the destiny of man, and 
the economy of exterior nature, faded 
from the memories of their Christian- 
ized children between the fifth and 
tenth centuries. The Finns have not 
been Christians more than 500 years, 
and thus have had scarcely time to 
lose their heathen lore and philoso- 
phy. We all know the small progres. 

Christianity has made as yet among 
the Indian tribes. Nearly all their 
legends refer to the early days of 
the world, the personages being the 
“ Great Spirit” or his agents, or the 
representatives of the great objects 
of creation. We find in the legend 
just related, a curious assemblage of 
sublime and of common-place ima- 
gery. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE EMBACH. 


“The All-Father had framed the 
round earth, and over it hung the blue 
vault with the twinkling stars, and 
the light-scattering sun. On the earth 
grew and bloomed flowers, and ani- 
mals enjoyed their lives. But the 
fulfilled not the wishes of the All- 
Father, and they began to chase and 
fight with each other. 

Then did he collect all living crea- 
tures, and thus he spoke to them :— 
“T have formed you so that each 
might enjoy his own life, but I find 
that you have begun to worry: and 
kill each other. I perceive that you 
need a king to rule you and keep you 
under restraint. In the first place 
you must hollow out for him a river 


* Tlmarinen, the god of the cloud land, who presides over the blue vault of heaven. 
Ile has a smithy in which he fashions the thunderbolts. 


+ The original ery runs thus—“ Laist tiidruk, laist tiidruk, opik!” 


nightingale, or night-long. 


Opik means 
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b h he may descend to the 
shen river’s bed must be broad 
and deep so that all the small crea- 
tures may have room in it, and ‘ Mo- 
ther River’ it shall be called. But 
the earth shall not be thrown here 
and there, but heaped into a high 
hill in one place, where I shall cause 
a wood to grow, and there shall your 
king dwell. Ravines and vales shall 
be left, so that there may be shelter 
against wind, rain, and sun. Here 
are you all assembled mighty in num- 
ber ; you all know your duty; quick 
to work !” 

Then was dissolved the meeting, 
and everyone betook himself to his 
task. The hare and fox marked out 
the river’s course. On ran the hare, 
after him went the fox, and his bushy 
tail marked the line of the stream. 
The mole threw up the first clod of 
earth, the badger worked away deep, 
the wolf scratched and rooted, the bear 
carried the clay away, and the swal- 
low and other birds gave their help. 

When the bed was hollowed out, 
All-Father came to examine the work. 
He was well pleased; he praised 
every labourer, and said, “ Mole and 
bear, you seem to have worked the 
most diligently of the crowd. Let 
this dark glossy coat be yours, a robe 
of honour to yourselves, and a mark 
of my gratitude. You wolf have 
wrought well with snout and claws. 
You shall be endowed with both ofa 
fine dark colour. But where is the 
crab? He is a diligent fellow, and 
has many hands. Can he have gone 
to sleep ¢” 

The crab had indeed erept out of 
the mud, and. was vexed that All- 
Father had overlooked him. He cried 
out in a pet; “All-Father, where are 
your eyes that yen have not seen me ? 
They must be behind your head.” 

“© thou impudent creature !” was 
the answer. “From this hour your 
own eyes shall be placed behind.” 

As the All-Father was finishing his 
judgment, he saw a coxcomb of a bird 
Lessing from bough to bough, dis- 

laying his fine feathers, and singing 
fis careless song. 

“Thou fop of 4 golden thrush !” 
said he to him, “ hast thou nothing 
to do but trick thyself out ?” 

“All-Father,” said he, “work brings 
dirt, and I cannot spoil my gold coat, 
nor blacken my silver- y hose. What 
do you think, yourself ?’ 
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“Thou coxcomb!” said All-Father, 
with displeasure in his voice, “ your 
hose henceforth shall be black of 
colour, and for your punishment, you 
shall not coaaeh your thirst from the 
river, but must satisfy it with drops 
from the leaves. And you shall pipe 
your song only when other animals 
creep into shelter, and shiver at the 
coming storm.” 

Thus was the river’s bed hollowed 
out. All-Father poured into it the 
water from his golden bowl, and en- 
livened it with his breath. 

This was the origin of the Embach, 
which henceforward flowed by the 
king’s building.” 


rs 


Dorpath, the capital of the ancient 
Esths, and the focus of their old lore, 
stands on the Embach, which flows 
into the Gulf of Finland, about 150 
miles to the N.E. of Riga. It is the 
winter residence of the Livonian 
nobles. The Domberg (Dome Hill) 
about which we shall hear more in 
our next Esthonian tale —is tastefully 
laid out for promenades. An obser- 
vatory on the site of the former 
cathedral crowns its summit, and en- 
joys a good reputation. The univer- 
sity founded by Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1632, ares by Russia in 1656, 
and re-established by Alexander I. 
in 1802, bears a respectable rank 
among the learned institutions of 
Europe. The chief business of the 
little city owes its impulse to the 
pevemnes of the university. The river 

’mbach falls in for a fair share of 
the honour and glory of the old town, 
and therefore we are not surprised to 
find All-Father taking so much in- 
terest in it. These old northern 
divinities seem to have been on a 
familiar footing with their earthly 
creatures,—in fact to have more of 
an earthly element in their own com- 
positions than the deities of Greece 
or Rome. 


WANNEMUNB'S 80NG. 


“ At first, not only men but even 
beasts enjoyed the gift of speech, 
Now-a-days there are but a few of 


the skilful people who understand 


beasts’ language, and hearken to 
their conversation. 

Once on a time, all creatures were 
invited to one place where they 
might learn one common language, 
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and that language was song. Its use 
was to give pleasure to each other, 
and to praise the gods. Thither 
came all beings which had life and 
breath, and the place was the Dom- 
berg (Dome Hill) of Dorpath where 
a holy grove stood. 

And there was heard in the air a 
soul-stirring and heart-seizing rustle, 
and the god of song, WANNEMUNE 
descended. He threw back his abun- 
dant flowing hair, shook his robes, 
stroked his beard, cleared his voice, 
and took his harp in hand. 

First he Ss. a symphony, and 
then sung the Hymn which affected 
every one, himself most of all. 

Silence reigned in the assembly, 
and everyone carefully marked the 
song. The Embach stopped in its 
course ; the wind forgot its haste ; 
the wood, the beasts, and birds listen- 
ed in dead silence ; even the mock- 
ing echo itself peeped at the assembly 
through the trees of the forest. 

But all the creatures'present did not 
understand all the song. The trees 


of the grove remarked the whistlin 
breeze that attended the descent o 
the god, and when you walk for plea- 


sure in a wood, and hear this breeze, 
be sure that the Divinity is nigh. 

The Embach marked the rustling 
of his robes, and as often as it re- 
joices in the spring of its —_ it 
utters the sume rn whispering 
sound with its waves. The wind was 
sensible to the shrill ring of the in- 
strument ; some beasts could catch 
only the creaking of the tuning pegs, 
others nought but the jangling of the 
strings. 

The song birds learned the sym- 
phony, especially the nightingales 
and larks. The fishes came off 
worst. They raised their heads as 
low as their eyes out of the water, 
but the ears remained covered. They 
marked the movements of the singer's 
lips but remained dumb. 

Man alone comprehended all, and 
hence his song sinks as low as the 
human heart, and soars even to the 
abodes of the gods. 

The ANCIENT sang the greatness 
of the heavens and the loveliness of 
the earth, of the beauty of the banks 


* We have not been able to prevail on ourselves to retain in the text the 
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of the Embach, and of his own magic 
power, and of the good and evil for- 
tunes of the human race. And 80 
affected was he himself with his | 
that he wept hot tears which bath 
the very ground at his feet.* 

When the song was ended he soared 
again on high to sing and play to the 
All-Father; and to some blessed 
ears it is still granted to catch the 
melodies as they come weakened from 
that far far abode. 

In order that song may not be en- 
tirely forgotten, he sends his messen- 
ger (the poet?) from time to time 
down to the earth. 

And he himself will come again 
when the eye of good fortune once 
more bends its look on our earth.” 


Wainomoinen (here Wannemune) 
is the great personage of the Finnish 
Epos the Kalewala. He corresponds 
in some respects to the classi¢ 
Orpheus. The poem just mentioned 
is a reasonably long one, consisting 
thirty-two parts, each of which at an 
average includes 500 verses. The ex- 
istence of the poem was unknown out 
of Finland till its publication by the 
pert and patient archzologist 

ias Linnrot, of Elsingfors, in 1835. 
It attracted little notice till made 
the subject of a literary discussion 
the University of Dorpath, in 1840. 
Foreign philologists then began to 
interest themselves about it, and it 
was soon translated into Russian, 
Swedish, and German. It is evidently 
the production of an ante-Christian 
poet or poets, and, taking that cir- 
cumstance and its length into account, 
it must be reckoned amongst the most 
curious of the ancient literary relics 
of Europe. Scholars are divided on 
the fact of the incidents of the poems 
being purely allegorical, or ancient 
historical facts in poetic disguise, 
Kalewala is the ancient name for 
Finland. The middle and lower 
classes still cultivate their ancient 
language and literature, but the 
gent patronize the Swedish tongue, 

he Russian Government encourages 
the preservation of the native speech, 
for which it deserves the gratitude o 
all true archeologists. 


circumstance of the tears (perspiration) working their way through the singer's six coats 


and seven shirts! 
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THE COOKING OF THE LANGUAGES. 


“Men had multiplied much on the 
earth, and their first dwelling-place 
had become too narrow, so that they 
had scarcely room to move about 
freely. The ANcIENT*® now willed 
that they should disperse over the 
whole earth, and occupy separate 
dwellings. In order to separate them 
wider from each other he appointed 
that they should have different in- 
clinations, different customs, different 
names, at anes Saag. So 
eve ople were ordered to a) 
connie euie before him at the 
Blue or Cauldron Hill (near Dorpath) 
on an appointed day to receive the 
same manners, the same names, and 
the same speech. 

Water and fire are bitter foes; 
each is always ready and willing to 
destroy the other. Everyone knows 
that if you put water in a vessel over 
the fire, at first it moves about un- 
easily, then bubbles and sings more 
fiercely, and at last does all it can to 
get over the edge of the pot to come 
at its enemy. The Ancient had 
selected this experiment, so that he 
might thereby impose on each of the 
assembled peoples peculiar names, 
peculiar languages, and peculiar man- 
ners. 

He made his preparation early on 

the appointed morning, for a great 
multitude were in expectation of the 
festival. He got a large fire kindled 
and set thereon a mighty cauldron 
filled with a mysterious liquid. 
_ He had not yet finished his pre- 
paration when there assembled to 
the spot a people slender of make, 
sprightly, and observant. 

“Oh, ho!” said he, “I see you 
were early on foot ; that pleases me. 
But the liquid is not at the boil ; how 
shall I entertain you ? Nevertheless 
I shall not delay. You must be 
called my First People, and as the 
liquid is still quiet, you must take my 
own speech.” 

These were the Esthonians, and 
thus have the Esthonian people the 
honour to be called the first people 
of the ANCIENT, to speak his speech, 
and to beaverse to every custom which 
would bea horror to God and an an- 
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* Der Alte must not be confounded with All-Father, but some emanation or great 
agent. Wannemune is also styled Der Ars, 
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they departed home, distinguished 
from other people by this privilege. 

The cauldron didits duty, andeve 
people was served. Who knew a 
these a gathered together ? who 
named all their names? and who 
had the ill luck to be so acquainted 
with all that he would be voperen 
by the view of their unive 8, 
of which each people in its own life 
only were acquainted with the charac- 
ters and manifestations? One was 
distinguished by its sloth, another by 
its pride, a third by covetousness, a 
fourth by want of feeling and base- 
ness. ut name me one people 
which does not seek to hide the 
ground-work of its own character. 

Of one late-arriving race I cannot 
help speaking, who thus attempted 
to turn away the displeasure of the 
Ancient for their delay. 

It was evening, and HE began to 
rejoice that the hard labour of the 
day was come to anend. No le 
was approaching and he was begin- 
ning to extinguish his fire, when a 

eat crowd began to arrive, strange 

air and meal on their heads, rich 
clothing on them, and all the orna- 
ments of the world hanging about 
them. The Ancient looked displeased 
at them over his shoulders, and said, 
“These ornaments have delayed you, 
but blow away, and rouse the fire !” 

The enraged element began at first 
to fizz and cry “Deutsch Peitsch” 
(Germans, scourges). Then it roared 
out, “Saksa maksa, Saksa maksa” 
(Saxons pay, Saxons pay). 

“Good,” said the Ancient, “ We 
need not hesitate. There you have 
heard your name, speech and occupa- 
tion. Depart, and puff and blow 
yourselves out and above all other 

oples.” 

Thus did the Germans receive 
their distinctive marks. Again was 
the fire extinguished, and again ap- 
proached another crowd. It was 
summer time, but they wore clothes 
of skins, high jack boots, and wide 
belts. They were Russians. 

The Ancient was much annoyed 
by this late arrival, but this people 
were well fitted to make bows by 
their broad girdles, and apologised 
for their delay with low reverences. 
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The fire was again lighted, and the 
disturbed water began to utter the 
sounds, “Tschin, Tschai, Tschi.” 
Then it burst into fierce boiling, 
and roared, “ Durak, durak, sukin.” 
“ Ah ha!” said the Ancient, “ Duraki 
shall you be called. Your bows, and 
your boots, and your ‘ T'schin-tschai- 
tschis’ are enough for me. Be off !” 
And they took leave, waddling, and 
bowing, and returning thanks. 

Well the Ancient thought that all 
was over now. He pitched the yet 
burning brands about, and laid him- 
self down to take his repose. But 
another family even then presented 
itself, lazy, dirty, and impudent. 
A very long journey, and a rough 
road, was the excuse. “For ragamuf- 
fins and good-for-nothings, I have no 
special name, you will not require 
that I make a new fire for you. 
However, a name probably will be 
made out by the overflowing of the 
liquid. He looked into the vessel, but 
the froth was in the way. He 
shoved it to the side with a spoon, 
and as some fell out on the ground 
the splash made the sound Latscht / 
“Good!” said the Ancient. “ Lat- 
schen, Latwischen,” shall you be 
called, and your speech shall be a 
collection from every other people’s.” 

So the work was done, and the 
Ancient departed. The cauldron is 
certainly not to be seen, but the fire- 
peo is, and when the surrounding 

ills are basking in the sunshine, the 
Kesselberg (Kettle or Cauldron Hill) 
even in our days, is wrapped in gray 
vapour, and still keeps the name of 
Cauldron, or Blue Hill.” 


This satirical legend was evidently 
composed with the object of elevat- 
ing the character of the Esthonians 
at the expense of all the surround- 


ing peoples. The composer could not 
afford 


to admit any sublime images 
or ideas into his work, as we see by 
the servile occupation to which he 
condemned the “ Ancient.”” He does 
not attempt to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of conferring different cha- 
racters and languages on the various 
portions of the great family. 


THE ENCHANTED PRINCESS, 

“There were once a man and woman 
who hada dumb son, and eee 
boy could learn but very little of 
what they endeavoured to teach 
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him. This annoyed the mother so 
much that she urged her husband to 
get rid of him. He took him into 
a wood, and there he endeavoured to 
leave him, but the lad stuck so close 
by him that he could not slip away. 
After a while, they met an old man, 
who asked the father what he 
wished to do with his son. 

The father explained the matter, 
and then the old man said, “ Give 
me the youth, and I shall take care 
of him.” “ With much pleasure,” said 
the father. So he delivered the child, 
and both walked away. In a short 
time, they came to the edge of a 
lake, into which the old man threwa 
stick which he found at his feet. 
The stick became a boat the moment 
it touched the water. They entered, 
and it sailed away with them. 
When they were out well on the 
water the old man pulled out a crust 
of bread, and .ate some of it, taking 
a drink from the water of the lake. 
When he stopped eating, the crust 
was as large as when he began. He 
passed it over tothe boy, and he ate 
and drank, and so they were sailing 
three days on this lake. At last 
they came to the farther shore, and 
there, in the face of a rock, was an 
opening through which they passed 
into the old man’s dwelling. 

There he gave the boy a book in 
a strange language, and taught him 
to read and understand it in a single 
day. Next day he gave him a book 
in another language, and he learned 
to read and translate it in another 
day, and the third day the same 
thing happened. Then the old man 
took him out, gave him money and 
bread, and bade him go. He went 
on and on, but as he could see 
nothing round him or before him but 
wood, he returned back to‘his master. 
Next day he took him out in, 
= him money and bread, wl tails 

im go. He went on farther than 
on the day before, and was much 
tired. At last he saw the white 
towers of a city shining far away 
but he met no one, and returned 
again to the old man. 

a _— day the ae took 
im out again, gave him mone 
and bread, and bade him go. He wens 
on with greater heart this time, and at 
last came to the city. There, on a 
oa achurch, he read in the 

languages he had learned, that a 
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princess was in the power of the 
devil, and came with him into the 
church every night, and that who- 
soever would rescue her from him 
should obtain her in marriage, and 
get half her father’s kingdom be- 
sides. 
When the youth returned, he told 
the old man what he had seen and 
read. The next day the master gave 
him three wax candles and said, “ Go 
into the church.” The boy did so. 
He lighted his three wax candles, 
laced them on a table, stood behind 
it, and read from his books. 

At night the devil came and filled 
the church with clamour and uproar. 
The princess was with him, but the 
youth saw her not. The evil spirit 
threatened the boy, and thought to 
come at him, but he could not pass 
the burning blessed lights. At day- 
break he was obliged to quit. The 

ple opened the church-door think- 
ing they would find the youth dead, 
but the devil had not been able to 
injure him, because he was innocent 
and devout. 

Next night he set six wax candles 
on the table, and the devil was twice 
as furious as he had been before. 
However, the blessed lights prevented 
him from coming at the boy. The 
princess was visible to him this time, 
and he begged her to come over beside 
him and pray, but she did not seem 
to mind him. 

The third night he set twelve 
blessed candles on the table. The 
devil roared and raged, and seemed 
one time to be driving the church up 
into the air, and another time to be 
sinking it into the earth. He forced 
himself through the outer candles 
but got no farther, and this time the 
princess came to the side of the youth, 
and knelt and prayed with him. At 
daybreak the devil was obliged to 
fly off, and now all his power over 


1 was past. 
Ww hen the seiemmanad thechurch 


in the morning and saw the princess 
safe, their joy was without bounds. 
Her father received her and her de- 
liverer with the greatest delight, and 
marriage was soon celebrated. 

When the wedding-feast was over, 
the bridegroom and bride visited the 
good magician in his rock-house, and 
the father and mother of the 
Rew- ied man, When were 
returning home, they left old 
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people as much money as made them 
comfortable the rest of their lives.” 


RUSSIAN FIRESIDE STORIES. 

We have but little to add to the 
observations made in the UNIVERSITY 
MacGazine of last August, on the 
folk-lore of the Russians. It is not 
so varied nor spirited as the German 
or Hungarian literature of the fire- 
side, but seems told. with more 
earnestness and belief in the narra- 
tive. A liberty not so much abused 
by the story-tellers of other countries, 
is coolly taken by the Russ-chronicler. 
He thinks nothing of slaying a whole 
army by the sword of one champion. 
Sometimes a youth is quite helpless 
till he is thirty-three years of age, 
and then all at once he acquires 
strength and skill, forges armour for 
himself, goes forth and slays hundreds 
unassisted. At other times a child 
is not born till his parents have waited 
in vain for scores of years. He makes 
up, however, for the delay ; he grows 
by hours, not days. Then a knight 
is not fully qualified to go seek ad- 
ventures till he is provided with a 
sympathetic steed of might. The 
fated animal will discover his future 
master by the smell, even when sepa- 
rated from him by walls and courts, 
and when careering with him over 
the battle-field, he kills nearly asmany 
of the foemen. The horse ‘in the 
Russian tales exceeds in might the 
horse of all nations, except the Hun- 
garian Z'atos, with which powerful 
animal or demon the readers of our 
foreign folk-lore are already ac- 
quainted. The king and queen, when 
dismissing their son to seek the 
“beautiful princess,” or to recover 
his lost brothers, give him the privi- 
lege of the four quarters, i.e., to go in 
any direction he pleases. As with 
the Danish peasants, the serfs hitherto 
have had no family names, the heroes 
of the stories when favoured with 
any title get that of son of such-a-one. 
One good quality household stories 

ssess—the paucity of proper names. 

hen the careless reader meets with 
one, he is pretty sure to be able to 
attach it to some individual. Very 
different, and very much worse, is the 
fate of the modern novel-reader. The 
prohibited meadows mentioned in 
some Russian stories are the proper 
grounds of the kings or nobles, kept 
entirely free from intrusion by their 
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dependants. A declaration of war 
anciently consisted in pitching a tent 
on the prohibited ground. Of the 
different Russian collections, the best 
is that of Anthon Dietrich, and its 
best German version was published 
by Jacob Grimm, Leipzig, 1831. The 
few tales given in this month’s Maga- 
zine and that of August last, have 
been taken from that storehouse of 
the household folk-lere of Russia. 


THE STORY OF GORJA THE SHOEMAKER, AND 
HIS SERVANT, PRITUITSCHKIN. 

“Tn a certain kingdom lived the 
renowned Mistafor Skurlatowitsch, 
who had a servant named Gorja, son 
of Krutschinin. 

Mistafor bound him to a skilful 
master in the shoemaking craft, under 
the impression that he would become 
the first and most skilful of all 
shoemakers. And Gorja worked so 


earnestly for a few years, that when a 
trial was made it was found that his 
sewing was better than his master’s, 
One day as he was at his work, a 
poor bare-footed shivering creature 
asked him for an old pair of shoes to 
keep the life in him. He gave him 


a right good pair, and a coat into the 
bargain, and Prituitschkin, son of Iwan 
Petrowitsch, went away blessing him. 

When his apprenticeship was ex- 

ired, Mistafor Skurlatowitsch took 
im into his house, and he worked 

till he had finished twenty dozen pair, 
and not a single one fitted his lord. 
So he gave him such a beating that 
shoemaker Gorja, son of Krutschinin, 
almost lost his senses, and lay ten 
weeks sick out of bare grief. 

And when he began to recover, and 
was geining strength every day, Prince 
Mistafor Skurlatowitsch again order- 
ed Gorja, son of Krutschinin, to make 
him a pair of shoes. When he had 
some pairs finished he brought them 
to him, but not one would fit. So 

ince Mistafor flung the shoes at 
ia head in anger, and drew blood in 
mugfulls from his face. 

But Gorja son of Krutschinin who 
had a few altins (an altin = three 
kopeeks, a kopeck = jd.) of his own, 
went into a tavern, and cried out, 
“ Oh, that some good spirit would free 
me from the tyranny of my lord |” 

Just as he spoke a man 
stood before him, and said,“ Why do 
you ory out this way, good young 
man ?” 


“And how can I be a good young 
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man ?” said shoemaker Gorja. “ Here 
my lord has beaten me to-day as you 
see, and ten weeks ago he beat me 
worse.” 

“ And wherefore has he thus treated 
you so?” Gorja explained, and the 
stranger went on,—* I am Prituitsch- 
kin the beggar whom you once relieved. 
I know the prince a long time. You 
must get your freedom and be mar- 
ried to Mistafor’s daughter, instead of 
the prince to whom she is betrothed.” 

“What !—are you mad?” said Gor- 
ja, “to talk such stuff. What you 
say is impossible.” 

“‘ Believe me,’”’said the other, “that 
I am fully able to do all I say.” 

But the shoemaker was still doubt- 
ful, and said, “‘ Talk as you please, I 
do not believe you.” 

“ Well, I'll convince you I am fully 
able to keep my word.” 

He then told him to close his eyes, 
turn to the sun, throw himself on the 
ground, and then go back two steps. 

When this was done he bade him 
open his eyes, and surely he was 
amazed to see himself dressed in rich 
laced clothes. “Oh !” said he, “you 
are an enchanter without doubt,” 

“T have power, and will reward 
a for your former goodness to me. 

ere Iam to wait on you, and get 
you married to prince Mistafor's 
daughter.” 

“How is that possible ?” said he. 
“Everybody in the family, even to 
the very house-dog, knows me.” 

“Don’t be afraid. No one shall 
know you. Youshall be taken for 
Prince Dardawan to whom Princess 
Dogada is betrothed, and by whom 


she se ae deed, if 
“Very indeed, if it so hap- 
pens,” oe ‘the shoemaker. 

“Tt will so happen,” said the other, 
and then he bade him shut his eyes 
and go three steps backwards. When 
he opened them he saw a strong and 
beautiful stone castle before him, and 
was finely astonished. “ Thatis 
castle,” said Prituitschkin. “ Here 
yon ee live and I will be your ser- 
vant. 

So they entered the castle, where 
bands of music were playing, and 
many richly ae servants in at- 
ervey an rja sat at a richly 
furnis table, and ate, and drank, 
and lived there for some time as the 
lord of the castle. 

About this time Prince Dardawan 
had to pay a visit to a neighbouring 
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country, and Prituitchkin took the 
ny weg! of presenting his master 
to Prince Mistafor. As he was look- 
ing out of his palace window, he saw 
a richly dressed crowd coming, and 
heard music playing, the music which 
he often had heard from Dardawan’s 
band. So he rejoiced that he had 
returned so soon, and sent out his 
great officers to receive him with 
due honour. ; 

When Gorja came into the court, 
he would not allow anyone to touch 
his steed. He sprung from him, and 
alighted on the ground, and there 
stayed the horse. When he met the 
prince he kissed him, and when they 
entered the grand apartment he took 
his seat in the nearest chair. 

Then Mistafor went to his daugh- 
ter’s room, and asked her to come 
and greet her betrothed. But Prin- 
cess Dogada was clever, and thus 
she answered: “ My noble Herr Fa- 
ther, that is not prince Dardawan, 
but shoemaker Gorja, son of Krut- 
schinin.” 

“Speak not so foolishly,” said the 
Prince. “I have looked earnestly at 
him, and heard his voice.” 

* Nevertheless,” said she, “I am 
sure it is the shoemaker. When we 
are at table, place white and black 
bread before him, and I engage that 
as he is lowly born, he will choose 
the black.” 

And so it fell out. When they 
were sitting at table, and white and 
black bread were at Gorja’s hand, he 
took up the black loaf and began to 
cut it. 

Father and daughter remarked this, 
and Mistafor thus spoke: “ My be- 
loved, honoured, and dear son-in-law, 
why does it please youf to cut so 
much black bread and no white ?” 

When servant Prituitschkin heard 
this he became invisible, stood close 
to his master and whispered him, 
“Answer thus—My blessed father 
used always to cut black bread for 
the poor first at dinner, and instead 
of salt he would send them a box 
full of gold.” 

He made this answer, and bade 
his servant bring him his little box 
of gold. He (the servant) had col- 
lected a body of poor outside, and 
Gorja began to distribute the black 
breadand the gold among them. Then 
he himself began to eat. 

After dinner, said Mistafor to his 
daughter ; “ Now you are convinced 
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that it is Prince Dardawan that is 
present, and not shoemaker Gorja.” 
“No,” said she. “I know it is not 
the prince ; and we will detect him 
at bed-time, for you know the prince 
always brings his own bed along with 
him, and that bed weighs a hundred 
puds.” (A Russian pud is 36 lbs. 
avoirdupois). 

But Prituitschkin had already 
warned his master about this matter, 
and when Mistafor, and his daughter, 
and the nobles, attended the mock 
prince in his bedchamber, and pointed 
out a richly adorned bed, he cried 
out in anger, “ Prituiteshkin, you ras- 
cal, where is my hundred-pud bed ? 
—why is it not ready?’ The servant 
flew out of the room, and was soon 
back with Prince Dardawan’s bed, 
which he had stolen. 

The Princess knew that Darda- 
wan’s bedchamber was alwayslighted 
by a magic stone. So to detect the 
new man, she had placed a hundred 
wax lights all through the chamber ; 
but Gorja, when he was lying down, 
requested all these to be removed, 
and ordered his servant to place his 
stone of light on the table, for he 
had been forwarned of this, too, by 
Prituitschkin. Thiswasdone. Pri- 
tuitsuhkin had stolen Prince Darda- 
wan’s stone of light, and now laid it 
on the table, and it gave more light 
than the hundred wax candles. 

In the middle of the night the 
princess said to one of her maids, 
“Go into Prince Dardawan’s room, 
and bring away the stone of light 
which you will find on the table.” 

She went, but just as she had her 
hand on it, Prituitschkin, who was 
lying near, jumped up and said, “ It’s 
a shame for such a cadeaens girl as 
te to begin to steal from your future 
ord. Go back ; but I’ll keep these 
by way of pledge.” He then took off 
her cap, her kerchief,and her wrapper. 

An hour or two after, Princess 
Dogada sent another maid to steal 
the stone, but the servant was on his 
guard, and kept the same articles by 
~~ of pledge, and sent her away. 

he Princess was very much dis- 
turbed, and about an hour after, she 
stole into the bedchamber, and took 
hold of the stone. Over came the 
servant, and stopped her. “Ah! is 
it not a strange thing of a princess of 


your rank to come and steal things 
out of a bedchamber? I must give 
you a lesson, and keep pledges.” So 
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he removed her loose vest, her ker- 
chief, and her cap, and sent her away 
in great shame. 

Next morning the servant told 
Gorja what had happened, and di- 
rected him what to do next. 

After breakfast Mistafor began to 
give riddles to his son-in-law, but he 
said, “I am not used to solve riddles, 
but to propose them. Here is one. 
I went towalk in your green meadow 
and I found three goats, and I took 
three hides off each ; riddle me that.” 

“Tt is not possible,’ said Mistafor. 
“‘ No goat has three hides.” 

“Tt is not only possible but true,” 
said Gorja ; and he ordered his ser- 
vant to bring the three hides of the 
goats. ; 

Prituitschkin brought the three 
wrappers, the three aos and 
thethree kerchiefs,and when Mistafor 
saw the Princess’s articles he was 
very vexed. He turned to her and 
said, “ You insisted that this is not 
Prince Dardawan, but Gorja, the shoe- 
maker ; but shoemaker or prince, you 
must marry him ste The Princess 
was not a bit unwilling, for she had 
begun to like him, and the marriage 
was held. And Prince Dardawan 
happened to be killed in a fight, and 
never disturbed them again; and 
Prituitschkin could not be found any- 
where one morning ; and Gorja, son 
of Krutschinin, was as good a son-in- 
law to Prince Mistafor, as if he never 
had given him a whipping.” 

It were to be wished that abstract 
principles of common honesty and 
gentlemanly honour had been better 
illustrated in this tale, but it is to be 
feared that Russian nobles and serfs 
were not calculated to read public 
lectures on the eternal fitness of things 
at the date of its first telling. 


THE STORY OF THE CZAREWITSCH LJUBIM, OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS HIS WIFE, AND THE 
WINGED WOLF. 

“Tn a certain country lived Zar 
Elidar Elidarowitsch (son of Elidar), 
with his princess, Militissa Ibrahi- 
mowna(daughterof [brahim), and the 
had three sons. The eldest was callec 
Uksof Zarewitsch (son of the Czar),* 
the second Hut (hat) Zarewitsch, the 
youngest Ljubim Zarewitsch. 


These princes grew not by days 
but bours, and when the oldest was 
twenty years of age he asked leave of 
his parents to go in search of the 
“ Beautiful Princess,” who was con- 
fined in an enchanted castle. They 
gave him their blessing, and leave to 
depart to any of the four quarters of 
the earth. 

Long after the departure of his 
brother, Hut Zarewitsch asked leave 
to § in quest of him, and Zar Elidar 
and the Zarina Militissa gave him 
their blessing, and leave to go to the 
four quarters of the world. Anda 
long time went by and no news came 
of either of the young men, and they 
were given up for lost. 

Zar Elidar and Zarina Militissa 
bitterly lamented the loss of their 
children ; so Zarewitsch Ljubim one 
day asked leave to go and seek for 
them. But they refused, saying, “‘ You 
are too young; you me lost 
also. e are old, and when we 
die, there would be no one to succeed 


But he held fast to his purpose. 
“Tf I am to reign one iam ought 
first see and converse with men, and 
so be fit to rulethem. There will 
be no time once I ascend the throne.” 

They were rejoiced to hear such 
wise words from him, and gave 
him their blessing, and their permis- 
sion to go to travel. Now when 
he got leave, he thought of get- 
ting a good war-horse under him, 
and a good suit of battle armour 
on him, and he thoughtfully went 
into the city with care on his face. 

As he was going on sadly, an old 
woman met him, and said she, “ Why 
are you so gloomy, dear Zarewitsch 
Ljubim ?’ At first he did not mind 
her, but walked on, but he soon 
called to mind that old age is wise, 
and ought to be respected. So he 
turned back, and begged pardon, and 
asked what she wished of him. 

“Tell me, Prince,” said she, “why 
are you so sad looking?” “I am 
anxious,” said he, “ to get a good war- 
steed, and good battle armour, for I 
have to go abroad to seek my 
brothers.” 

“Well,” said the old woman, 
“there is in the forbidden meadow, 
concealed behind twelve doors, the 


* We follow the spelling of the German version. 
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war-horse, and the knight’s armour, 
and the battle sword, but the horse 
is fastened by twelve chains.” 

The young man thanked the wise 
woman, and came to the meadow 
field where the treasures were. There 
was the horse bound by twelve 
chains, and twelve doors were to be 
broken open to free him. He neighed 
when he saw the Zarewitsch, and he 
broke a chain for every door the 
Prince forced open, and at last he 
got to the steed, and the armour, and 
the sword, and joyfully presented 
himself mounted and armed, before 
the Zar Elidar, and the Zarina Mili- 


issa. 

“ Dear father and mother,” said he, 
“T was very anxious about a horse 
and arms till an aged woman showed 
me where I might get them. Now 
I only need your blessing on my 
journey. This they gave with full 
Leaste, and away he rode on his good 

steed. 

After some hours he felt weary, 
so he alighted, set up his tent, and 
sat down to refresh himself, when all 
at once he saw a flying wolf coming 
at full speed from the west. He 
sprung on his horse, drew his sword, 
and defended- himself so well that he 
disabled one of the wolf’s wings, and 
down he fell. He was about killing 
him, but he cried out with a human 
voice, “Do me no further harm, and 
I will be your true servant.” “ Where 
are my brothers?” said the Prince. 
“They were slain long since, but 

“once we have won the Beautiful 
Princess, and got the water of life 
and death, we shall waken them. 
Leave your horse here, he would be 
useless tous. For cords stretch from 
the wall where the Princess is con- 
fined to all the bells in the steeples, 
and we must get over these, or fail in 
our design.” He then instructed the 
Prince how he was to act. 

So they set out, and when they 
came to the high white walls of the 
palace, over the wolf sprung with 
the Prince on his back into the 
court, without touching a wire. Then 
the Prince passed into the palace, 
and in the first room there was a 
number of maidens all asleep. The 
Princess he found not, and when*he 

assed into the second chamber 
Ie found the companions of the 
outer maidens all asleep too. He 
passed into the third chamber, and 
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there lay asleep the most lovely 
princess that ever breathed. His 
whole heart was given to her from 
that moment. He kissed her white 
hand, but he passed at once on into 
the garden for fear of being surprised, 
and bathed himself in the fountain 
of the water of life. He then filled 
two bottles, one from the water of 
life, the other from the fountain of 
the water of death that was near, 
and then returned through the three 
chambers to where the wolf was 
waiting for him in thecourt. The 
wolf then told him how to go through 
the next adventure, and when the 
Prince got on his back he gave a 
er spring, and cleared the walls. 
But they broke the wires as they 
came down, and every bell in the 
city steeples clashed and clanged. 

All the warriors in the city awoke 
and seized their arms, and ran to the 
seem The Princess awoke also, and 

new by her skill that a young knight 
had passed through her chamber, and 
kissed her hand. ‘ Hasten,” said she 
after the insolent stranger, “and do 
not return without his head.” “We 
shall cut him in small bits,” said the 
captain of the guard, “if he had a 
whole army with him.” So they pur- 
sued Prince Ljubim, and the Princess 
looked from her high window to catch 
a sight of the intruder. 

When the troop approached the 
Prince he was filled with fury, and 
mounted on the noble wolf he charged 
through them with his invincible 
sword, and mowed them down like 
grass, and he scarcely slew more than 
his steed crushed to death. At last 
a knight with a head as large as a 
beer-barrel, and mounted on a white 
horse, encountered him, but was at 
once slain. All that were able, re- 
turned to the city, Ljubim mounted 
the white horse to give the wolf a 
a rest, and they returned to the tent. 

The Princess who had seen her 
army destroyed, ordered another to 
be collected, sent it against the Prince 
and sat in her high chamber to be- 
hold the fight. 

When the Prince and the wolf ar- 
rived at the tent, the latter changed 
himself into the finest man for face 
and form that could be seen, or ima- 
gined, or told of in a story. And 
when the new army approached, he 
took the left wing and the Prince the 
right, and made great slaughter. At 
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last those who wished to save them- 
selves fled. 

While the two conquerors were 
resting themselves from their fatigue 
they saw ‘the Princess approaching. 
Then the wolfspoke. “I have stayed 
with you, and served you while you 
were inneed. Your danger is past ; 
now give me leave to retire to my 
own kingdom. The Prince thanked 
him and embraced him, and in the 
next second he was not to be seen. 

Soon the Princess came up, and the 
Prince went on his knee, and told her 
how his heart was filled with love of 
her, and asked her to be his wife. 
She accepted him, and they held lov- 
ing discourse for a while in his tent. 

hen he bethought him of his dead 
brothers, and begging the Zarina to 
wait for him in the tent, he found 
their remains behind some shrubs 
where the wolf had told him they 
lay. He sprinkled them first with 
the water of death, and the parts 
came together. Then he sprinkled 
the bodies with the water of life, and 
they arose and cried out, “ Have we 
been long asleep?” “ Only for me,” 
said Ljubim, “you would have slept 
for ever.” 

They came to the tent, and after a 
while all set off to their father’s 
kingdom, but they had not travelled 
far, when the two elder brothers 
plotted the death of Ljubim ; “they 
would make such a poor figure on 
their return, and it would be such a 
fine thing for one of them to get the 
princess for wife.” So they slew him 
when he slept, and threatened the 
princess with death unless she swore 
to keep this secret. They then drew 
lots, and the eldest got the Princess, 
and the other the waters of life and 
death. The Princess wept and wrung 
her hands, but all in vain. 

When they arrived there was great 
joy, and the brothers made the Zar 
and Zarina joyful by telling them 
how they won the Beautiful Princess 
and the waters of life and death. 
Zar Elidar and Zarina Militissa in- 
quired after their youngest son, but 
they could give no information, and 
after a few days feasting, the marriage 
day was fixed on. 

But the wolf knowing by his skill 
what had happened, went to the en- 
chanted palace, got the waters of life 


and death, and restored his friend 
Ljubim again to life. He changed 
himself once more toa wolf, and went 
at a swift pace, till they met the pro- 
cession as it was passing to the church. 
The wolf vanished, and the Prince 
drawing the hood of his mantle over 
his face, and leaning on the low wall 
of a yard before a house, began to 
play on his small harp. This had 
been provided by the winged wolf. 
All stopped to look at himself and 
listen to his music. “ Zar Elidar and 
Zarina Militissa,” said he, ‘“ will you 
allow me to sing a ballad for the 
noble company?” Leave was granted, 
and he sung the adventures of Zare- 
witsch Ljubim from the time he left 
his father’s court till be was slain by 
his wicked brothers. The bride was 
silently weeping under her veil, till 
he came to the death of the Prince, 
and at that point she gave a loud cry 


and fainted. The Prince sprung to . 


the carriage, flung off his hood, and 
soon brought his Princess back to 
life. There was great joy and great 
confusion for a while, and when all 
became quiet the wicked brothers 
were not to be found. Not to have 
so much trouble in vain, they pro- 
ceeded to the church, and the mar- 
riage was celebrated. Thus had Zare- 
witsch Ljubim great trouble in win- 
ning the “ Beautiful Princess,” but 
she was worth it. They lived happy, 
and our story is at an end,” 





Some parts of this story correspond 
to portions of the “ Fire Bird and the 
Gray Wolf,” which is one of the best 
of these fireside chronicles, but as 
much Danish or Irish as it is Russian. 
We have given it however as other 
parts have a certain originality about 
them. The circumstance of the elder 
brothers killing or endeavouring to 
kill their younger brother on his re- 
turn, is common to four or five stories 
in our Irish and European collections. 
He willdeserve well of society who will 
publish either at his own expense or 
thatof the public, five mighty volumes 
presenting the genuine household fic- 
tions of the five divisions of the globe, 
no story being identical with another 
either in whole or in part. 
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